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WHY ARMY CORPS? 


BY “ POLKOVNIK.” 


PUBLIC attention is concen- 
trated upon Army Corps. The 
military reformers mock at 
them in Parliament. The man 
in the street wonders what ex- 
actly theycan mean. The tax- 
payer is convinced that their 
introduction into our army 
system is at the root of his 
present troubles, and that their 
abolition is imperatively de- 
manded by the financial situa- 
tion. And, what is most 
unfortunate, the frequent ref- 
erences in debates in both 
Houses and in the press to this 
Continental form of subdividing 
armies have tended to obscure 
the main issue between the 
Government and those who 
distrust its military policy. 

It is not proposed to discuss 
here Mr Brodrick’s scheme in 
its entirety. But it is hoped 
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that, by an examination of the 
military requirements of the 
country as met by an Army 
Corps organisation, it will be 


‘shown that this is unsuited to 


the conditions of the British Em- 
pire alike in peace and in war. 
And before proceeding further 
it will be worth while for a 
moment to consider what is the 
raison d’étre of Army Corps in 
the military systems of modern 
Europe. 

The great military Powers 
have broken up their hosts into 
this class of unit because the 
soldiers and guns and horses 
at their command are so vast 
in number that, did their or- 
ganisation include no larger 
unit than, let us say, the ordin- 
ary Division, their armies would 
take the field as thirty, forty, 
fifty Divisions, "7 this the 
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case the commander-in-chief 
would have to deal directly 
with thirty, forty, fifty general 
officers. The inconvenience of 
such an arrangement is ob- 
vious. And so a Power like 
Germany arranges that its 
army shall in time of war be 
formed into three or four dis- 
tinct armies, each consisting of 
from four to six Army Corps. 
When such masses of men 
have to be dealt with, there is a 
clear reason for their subdivis- 
ion into units of some 40,000 
men of all arms complete in 
every detail. During the course 
of the campaign these Army 
Corps maintain their organisa- 
tion, and the Divisions com- 
posing them remain together 
under the Army Corps general. 
The detaching of any of the 
component parts seldom occurs. 
The Army Corps is at once a 
necessity and a reality. But 
how does all this apply to the 
regular army of the United 
Kingdom ? 

Apart from the provision of 
permanent garrisons abroad and 
their maintenance, the military 
forces recruited in, and paid for 
by, the United Kingdom must 
—to put it broadly—be pre- 
pared in time of war for the 
performance of two distinct 
duties. An organisation must 
exist admitting of the despatch 
of an expedition or expeditions 
to foreign theatres of war, and 
this duty falls upon the regular 
army. Home defence must be 
provided for, and there can be 
no question that in the opinion 
of the country this is a duty 
which in the main devolves 
upon the auxiliary forces. It 
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is the purpose of this article to 
show that the Army Corps as a 
unit is as ill adapted to the one 
case as to the other. 

Take first the question of 
the despatch of an army to a 
foreign theatre of war. 

The transport of a force of 
all arms properly equipped over 
the seas involves, of course, the 
question of shipping, and if the 
force assumes large proportions 
the amount of shipping required 
becomes very great. It is true 
that the British Empire has at 
its command a colossal mercan- 
tile marine. It is true, more- 
over, that the numerous great 
seaports of the United King- 
dom afford rare facilities for 
the rapid embarkation of troops. 
But, even so, the question of 
maritime transport perforce re- 
duces the size of the army which 
can be despatched at short 
notice across the ocean from 
the British Isles to proportions 
which upon the Continent 
would be regarded almost with 
contempt. Any such army 
should obviously be a compact 
self-contained force organised 
for the purpose in peace-time. 
And the experiences of 1899 
have placed it beyond question 
that the conditions do not 
admit of a military force ap- 
proaching to the size of an 
Army Corps being on a sud- 
den emergency despatched from 
this country otherwise than in 
dribblets. 

The first principle which 
should govern a. maritime 
Power in organising its land 
forces for offensive war based 
on the sea is that these should 
be broken up into, relatively 
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speaking, small bodies of troops 
of all arms, with their trains and 
hospitals complete,— bodies of 
troops which can be very 
rapidly enshipped and rapidly 
disembarked, ready to strike 
home in the territories of the 
enemy. And this principle, as 
obvious as it is elementary, is 
set at defiance by our Army 
Corps organisation. 

When the Army Corps was 
despatched to South Africa in 
1899 there was much com- 
placent and not altogether un- 
pardonable self-congratulation 
over the ease with which the 
thing was done. But it took a 
month to get the Army Corps 
to sea. The cavalry and artil- 
lery, which should have arrived 
first, arrived last. And on 
reaching their destination, the 
Divisions, brigades, and staffs 
were in confusion; there were 
generals without troops and 
troops without generals; the 
whole organisation was com- 
pletely out of gear. This is not 
the way to make war in this 
twentieth century. The Army 
Corps is far too large a unit for 
‘such purposes. Our fighting 
army, our regular troops which 
form the complement of our sea- 
power, are not organised so as 
to fulfil the object for which 
they are obviously intended in 
the scheme of national defence. 

And it is not only because of 
its inapplicability to work in 
conjunction with the Royal 
Navy that the Army Corps 
scheme stands condemned. The 
War Office scheme proposes 
three such Army Corps, without 
making any provision for line- 
of-communications troops. Al- 
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most inevitably, therefore, there 
will not be more than two of 
them acting as a field army 
after a short period of warfare : 
the other will be broken up in 
rear. There will be only two 
Army Corps for tle com- 
mander-in-chief to carry on 
active operations with. And it 
would be far more convenient 
for him, it would save much 
useless staff, it would lessen 
impedimenta, and it would 
greatly facilitate organisation 
in peace-time, if these two Army 
Corps were simply six Divisions, 
each self-contained with its 
heavy guns, its hospitals, its 
telegraph troops, and so forth. 
An army of two Army Corps is 
an absurdity—it is a contraven- 
tion of one of the fundamental 
principles upon which mili- 
tary forces in the field are 
organised. 

For while, as Continental 
experience proves, an Army 
Corps organisation works ex- 
cellently as long as the Army 
Corps is kept intact, it col- 
lapses when part of the Army 
Corps becomes detached. The 
so-called ‘Corps troops ”— 
howitzers, heavy guns, tele- 
graph troops, bridging troops, 
hospitals—have their own sup- 
ply columns and ammunition 
columns, and if they split up 
there is much confusion. And 
if the three Divisions which 
form the bulk of an Army 
Corps have to work separately 
—and this will assuredly occur 
from time to time in a field 
army consisting, all told, of only 
two Army Corps — one of the 
three will find itself weighed 
down by the incubus of an 
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Army Corps commander with 
his staff, and with an undue 
proportion of ‘‘Corps troops” 
impedimenta. All which was 
proved to demonstration in 
South Africa. 

The Army Corps despatched 
in October and November 1899 
was shattered to pieces on the 
landing-stages of Cape Town, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, 
and Durban. But some of the 
pieces got together again in 
Natal; to these were added fresh 
units from home, a good deal of 
the Army Corps framework 
came to hand and more was im- 
provised, and so it came about 
that Ladysmith was eventually 
relieved by a military force to all 
intents and purposes organised 
as an Army Corps, and nearly 
equal to one in actual strength. 
But when this military force 
later on advanced, the condi- 
tions of the case compelled 
disintegration: brigades, Divi- 
sions, were shuffled off and 
left behind; and it was only 
due to the ineffective opposi- 
tion offered by the Boers that 
the staff were able to reor- 


ganise and rearrange so grad- 
ually and with such delibera- 
tion that little confusion re- 


sulted in the process. The 
end of the Natal Army Corps 
was, however, that a force of 
two battalions, two mounted 
corps, and ten guns found 
itself in the heart of the 
alpine regions of the eastern 
Transvaal accompanied by the 
general commanding with his 
staff, a divisional general with 
his staff, a brigadier with his 
staff, and that all this multi- 
tude of officers and orderlies 
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and servants and hangers-on 
and horses, tacked on to the 
insignificant fighting force, had 
to be fed with supplies dragged 
over the thirty worst miles of 
waggon-road in South Africa 
from lLydenberg, itself fifty 
miles from the railway. 

The fact is that a military 
force limited to 120,000 men, 
as Mr Brodrick contemplates, 
is too small to be formed into 
Army Corps. A _ cumbrous 
organisation is being imposed 
for no adequate reason, —an 
organisation which, even as- 
suming the whole 120,000 men 
to be operating in one theatre 
of war, is almost certain to 
prove itself inconvenient in the 
field. But when we take mari- 
time considerations into ac- 
count, this organisation is not 
merely cumbrous and unneces- 
sary, it is entirely wrong, and 
totally unsuited to the con- 
ditions of this country. 

Our fighting army should 
be organised in Divisions and 
not in Army Corps, and these 
Divisions should on no account 
be too large. It is doubtful 
if our existing Divisions, were 
they adequately strengthened 
with cavalry and their share 
of “Corps troops,” would not 
form too strong a unit for 
expeditionary purposes across 
the sea. However, that is a 
point of detail. The great 
point is that these Divisions 
should be fully organised and 
kept together in peace - time 
under the generals who will 
command them in case of war. 
And a great advantage of this 
organisation would be that it 
admits of one or more Divisions 
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being kept at war-strength in 
peace-time, ready to embark at 
once—Divisions comparable to 
that brigade of infantry, that 
brigade of cavalry, and that 
brigade - division of artillery 
which came from India and 
saved Natal in October 1899. 
Even the War Office, with its 
army system made in Germany, 
its linked battalions, and its 
forts round London, might 
then perhaps manage to have 
one Division at Aldershot fit 
to take the field.’ 

So much for the regular 
army, the fighting army. The 
applicability of an Army Corps 
organisation to home defence 
comes up for consideration 
next. 

The tide has crept up from 
Whitehall to the War Office. 
There is a whiff of the salt sea 
pervading cobwebbed passages 
in Pall Mall. The very messen- 
ger boys belong to the blue- 
water school. Invasion, battles 
of Dorking, final stand by the 
fountains of the Crystal Palace, 
have ceased to please; and the 
military authorities at head- 
‘quarters appear really to have 
come round to the view held 
by the Navy, the Army, and 
the public, that the problem of 
home defence only consists of 
providing against raids by an 
enemy upon the coasts of the 
United Kingdom. Their state 
is the more gracious. But 
what need is there for Army 
Corps to fend off, or eject, or 
destroy comparatively small 
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hostile forces undertaking 
enterprises of this class? The 
most cursory examination of 
the subject shows the in- 
congruity of the idea. 

The very essence of a raid 
carried out by the military 
forces of a Power which does 
not command the sea upon the 
coasts of a hostile Power which 
does, is that the expedition 
shall be upon a small scale. 
The enterprise must be secret 
and sudden. The inevitable 
risk of being, in a military 
sense, wiped out, forbids the 
employment of a great array 
of men and guns and horses. 
It is safe to assume that in no 
raid upon the littoral of the 
United Kingdom would more 
than 5000 men be employed, 
and that the force would come 
weak in guns and cavalry. So 
the object of home defence is so 
to distribute available military 
resources that a hostile expedi- 
tion on this scale shall certainly 
be checked ere it can work 
serious harm,—actually to pre- 
vent the landing would rarely 
be possible if the foe enjoyed 
reasonably good fortune,—and 
that reinforcements shall rapid- 
ly arrive to aid the defensive 
troops on the spot, to drive the 
enemy back, and if possible to 
compel his capitulation. 

Of course only certain 
stretches of coast-line need 
be considered at all; for an 
enterprise so hazardous would 
not be undertaken except to 
attain some object worth attain- 





1 To suggest the number of Divisions which should be organised would be to 
open up the whole question of strength of the regular army, the question of 


quality versus quantity. 
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ing. The landing of hostile 
troops on the shores of Norfolk 
or of Carnarvonshire or of 
Sutherland is incredible. As 
a strategical question the de- 
fence of the United Kingdom is 
a simple one enough; but it is 
essentially a question of brigades, 
and not of Army Corps. The 
raid would either have been 
repelled or else would have 
effected its object long before 
an Army Corps could reach 
the spot, even taking into ac- 
count the rare railway facilities 
possessed by the country. 

To do the War Office but 
justice, it seems rather inclined 
to abandon the idea of Army 
Corps in the case of the Eastern, 
Northern, and Scottish com- 
mands ; and if this unnecessary 
complication were removed 
from these, their organisation 
might work satisfactorily 


enough in peace and in war, 
were it not for the unfortunate 
situation in the Southern and 
Irish commands. The Southern 
and Irish commands are un- 
happily fatally involved in the 


Army Corps scheme. When 
war breaks out their com- 
manders and central staff dis- 
appear. The head is separated 
from the trunk. And the con- 
sequence is that not only are 
the Southern and Irish com- 
mands thrown into a state of 
chaos, but that the Eastern, 
Northern, and Scottish com- 
mands are dragged in to put 
the matter right. The excel- 
lent system of dividing up the 
United Kingdom into five great 
territorial commands — Alder- 
shot being on a separate foot- 
ing—is ruined by the regular 
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troops in two of them being 
organised as Army Corps. 

Moreover, to form the Army 
Corps for the Southern com- 
mand it is necessary to tack 
on to it the South - Eastern 
District, with its large garri- 
sons of Dover and Shorncliffe, 
although this obviously should 
belong to the Eastern command, 
which contains a mass of 
Militia and Volunteers, and, on 
the other hand, has only a 
restricted coast-line to defend. 
The Southern command is re- 
sponsible for a vast stretch of 
littoral, dotted with important 
localities which might tempt 
an enemy to try a raid. The 
dockyards of Pembroke, Devon- 
port, and Portsmouth all fall 
within it; and it includes the 
naval bases of Falmouth, Port- 
land, and Spithead, as well as 
the great coal-stores of Cardiff. 
But the area which it includes 
is, comparatively speaking, 
weak in auxiliary forces. Had 
it not been for the Army Corps 
the mobilisation branch could 
surely have worked out the 
subdivision of the country into 
great territorial commands 
more in accordance with the 
strategical requirements. And 
it is interesting in this connec- 
tion to call to mind that when 
the military forces in India 
were reorganised some years 
ago the four Army Corps orig- 
inally contemplated dropped 
out of sight, and that four 
territorial commands took their 
place, arranged on sound prin- 
ciples of strategy and adapted 
to the then existing localisation 
of the troops. 

Against the Army Corps the 
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case is overwhelming. It is as 
an organisation totally unsuited 
to the regular forces in the Brit- 
ish Isles—so unsuitable as to be 
absolutely mischievous from the 
strategical point of view. It 
is not adapted to the require- 
ments of home defence, and its 
introduction into our military 
system has marred and dis- 
figured a scheme of decentral- 
isation otherwise full of prom- 
ise. It adds appreciably to 
the cost of an army, the ex- 
pense of maintaining which is, 
even without it, out of all pro- 
portion to the results obtained. 

For the Army Corps there 
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is no case worth bringing into 
court. There is nothing to 
support it except inapplicable 
precedents borrowed from the 
Continent. 

Let the War Office authori- 
ties throw their Army Corps 
scheme overboard. While it 
cumbers the decks they cannot 
even trim the ship, much less 
get up hatches to jettison the 
lumber—exaggerated numbers, 
superfluous artillery, immature 
soldiery not worth their pay 
—which forces her down below 
her safe-load water-line: To 
make a mistake is bad, but to 
stick to it is infinitely worse. 
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IMPERIAL STRATEGY. 


BY A STAFF OFFICER. 


THREE months have passed 
since I last had the honour of 
writing for ‘Maga,’! and dur- 
ing this period much water has 
flowed down to the sea <A 
great and beneficent change 
has come over the face of 
public opinion: in press, in 
Parliament, and in the country 
the question of national defence 
has been taken up on all sides 
with a zeal, an earnestness, and 
a knowledge that have never 
before been devoted to the con- 
sideration of things that belong 
to our peace. We have made 
a very considerable advance ; 
we have harked back to first 
principles, and, most important 
of all, we have achieved the 
seemingly impossible task of 
interesting the best brains 
among the leading statesmen 
of the country in the vital 
question of our national secur- 
ity. Once this desirable con- 
summation achieved, it was 
inevitable that the desired 
solution would ultimately work 
itself out like any simple 
problem in algebra. Gaudea- 
mus igitur! We can, tempo- 
rarily at least, lay down some of 
the weapons we used in batter- 
ing our opponent, and help to 
build a golden bridge for his 
retreat from a manifestly un- 
tenable position. 


OUR BALANCE CREDIT. 


Let us reckon up the credit 


side of our balance: there is, 
first, the new Committee of 
Imperial Defence, which will 
be judged by its works, but 
promises the co-ordination of 
all our preparations by land 
and sea and the convergence of 
effort towards a single purpose. 
There is the acceptance by the 
Premier of the main doctrines 
of the blue-water school, and 
his admission that the land 
defence of these islands can be 
safely intrusted to the auxili- 
ary forces ; there is the adhesion 
to the principle that we must 
seek for quality rather than 
quantity in our regular Army ; 
and, lastly, there is the partial 
solution of the North Sea ques- 
tion by the promise of a new 
naval base in the Firth of 
Forth, and the creation of its 
natural concomitant, the new 
Home Fleet. 

These decisions are not mere 
counsels of tactical expediency, 
not the pie-crust promises of 
perfunctory politicians, but ir- 
revocable steps forward on the 
path of reform, and a serious 
advance towards the always 
unattainable bourne of per- 
fection. They entail the event- 
ual abandonment of the Army 
Corps Scheme? of 1901, in so 
far as this was based upon the 
utterly absurd and_ heretical 
foundation of home defence by 
land forces after the loss of the 
command of the sea, and they 
are like water in a thirsty 





1 See ‘‘ National Strategy,” ‘ Maga,’ February 1903. 
2 See ‘Why Army Corps?” p. 583, supra.—Eb. 
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land to wanderers in the 
spacious desert of War Office 
fatuity. 


THE PATH OF REFORM. 


What follows from the ad- 
missions that have been made 
and the suggestions that have 
been put forward? First, that 
in view of our naval predomin- 
ance we do not require a large 
regular Army at home for the 
defence of these islands, and 
that we are entitled to both 
demand and obtain a greater 
advantage from the fact of 
our insularity, and consequently 
a greater relief from the mili- 
tary burdens that we have to 
bear. Secondly, that we re- 
quire a regular Army at home, 
highly efficient, immediately 
available, and organised in 
small and handy units of all 
arms, to act as the auxiliary 
of our Navy, of a strength 
based on the strategic action of 
the Navy under such reason- 
able strategical hypotheses as 
may secure acceptance by the 
Committee of Defence. Thirdly, 
that a reorganised Militia may 
be trusted with the conduct 
of land defence at home and 
the provision of garrisons for 
our naval arsenals, and that 
consequently it must be made 
equal to the task allotted to 
it. Fourthly, that the regular 
Army at home should be a 
short-service force on the model 
of the Guards, and should not 
be depleted by the drafts for 
India, which can be provided 
equally well and at a third 
of the cost by reorganised 
depots, themselves expanding 
into effective units on mob- 
ilisation.  Fifthly, that the 
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Volunteers must be utilised, 
not as a spurious field Army, 
demanding claims on the time 
of business men that forces 
them to abandon either their 
profession or their volunteering, 
but as the national school of 
arms to train the largest pos- 
sible number of men in the 
skilful use of the rifle, so that 
we may form a reservoir of 
men at home on whom we can 
draw in time of need. Lastly, 
that as we cannot ensure the 
immediate despatch of large 
numbers of troops abroad in 
the event of a war with two 
great naval Powers, India and 
all our colonies and possessions 
over-sea must be rendered cap- 
able of conducting their own 
defence, in the first instance, 
with the resources on the 
spot. 

It is on these lines that the 
reorganisation of our military 
forces must proceed, and it will 
be in proportion as future re- 
forms meet these wants or fail 
to meet them that the admin- 
istration chiefly concerned will 
be judged. 


LAND OR SEA? 


No nation on earth is suf- 
ficiently rich or powerful to 
pretend to dominate both the 
sea and the land, and nothing 
is more certain than that a 
Power which commits itself 
to the futile pursuit of this 
chimera will find itself in- 
ferior on each element in turn, 
after beggaring itself in the 
quest. If we cannot read the 
lesson taught us by France, 
we are blind indeed. At each 
epoch in her history France has 
pursued this double objective 
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by sea and land, and has wasted 
her resources on a double pur- 
pose. In wealth, in influence, 
and in population she once 
stood facile princeps among the 
Western nations: she has sunk 
to the second grade because she 
presumed to attain the unat- 
tainable. 

There is no doubt—there can 
be none—which element we 
should elect to rule; and this 
being so, our policy. both in the 
broadest diplomatic sense and 
in every detail of statecraft, 
should be framed to correspond 
with this leading principle, that 
our future lies on the sea, and 
that it is there alone we can 
hope to be supreme. Compare 
this with our position and see 
whether practice conforms with 
precept. We have a home 
and colonial establishment of 
850,000 men, and a native 
army in India of 150,000 more. 
We have the lien on the feu- 
datory armies of India, which 
might be greatly strengthened ; 
we have native levies in Africa 
and elsewhere; and, last but 
not least, the Colonial Militia, 
already fairly numerous, and 
capable, as the war has proved, 
of immense expansion. All told, 
we maintain nearly 1,200,000 
men at a moment when there 
is no enemy in the field against 
us save a handful of scallywags 
under a Mullah who appears 
from this cursory survey of 
Imperial statistics to fully 
deserve the somewhat disparag- 
ing adjective which history has 
bestowed upon him. It is a 
formidable total: it is a peace 
strength double that of Ger- 
many or France, and consider- 
ably larger than that of Russia, 
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and it is no matter for surprise 
that the cost of the defence of 
the Empire by land and sea 
amounts already to 84 millions 
a-year, and that it threatens 
shortly to rise to 100 millions 
unless drastic measures of re- 
form are applied. If, for every 
man we maintain in time of 
peace, we were able, as are the 
great military Powers, to place 
our hands on four in the re- 
serve, we should at all events 
have value for our money; 
but it is the peculiarity of 
our system that when we ask 
it to adapt itself to war con- 
ditions, we find that instead 
of expanding it shrivels up, 
and that we cannot place in 
the field, at the very outside, 
more than one man for every 
four we maintain in time of 
peace. The true test of a 
military system is its applica- 
bility or the reverse to the state 
of war: all other tests are 
fallacious and absurd. We 
have the minimum of hitting 
power at the maximum of cost, 
and it will be the great task 
of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence to profoundly modify 
a situation that is not defens- 
ible on the grounds of either 
necessity or reason. 


INVASION. 


Let us now turn for a moment 
to consider the point of view of 
our eventual enemy. It is ob- 
vious that we must permit him 
to think for himself, and that 
he will think of everything that 
is most unpleasant for us. If 
he is a great military Power, 
the first thing to remember is 
that soldiers will dominate in 
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his war councils rather than 
sailors. It follows that these 
councils are morally certain to 
advise that their strength 
should be brought to bear 
against our weakness, and that 
every endeavour should be made 
to meet us on land, where we 
are weak, and not on sea, where 
we are strong. Nearly every 
Power has given hostages to 
fortune in the guise of colonies 
or exposed possessions, which 
are in a greater or less degree 
indefensible while we are 
supreme at sea. Military ad- 
vice will under these circum- 
stances be certain to require a 
rapid solution of the war in 
order to save these colonies from 
capture ; and it is nearly certain 
that it will demand a blow at 
the heart and the invasion of 
England as the best possible 
means of settling the point at 
issue in a sense agreeable to its 
interest. The whole volume 
of evidence of the opinions of 
leading soldiers on the Con- 
tinent points conclusively and 
beyond a doubt to the invasion 
of England as the ultimate if 
not the immediate aim of every 
plan of operations. This does 
not exclude subsidiary opera- 
tions against outlying portions 
of our Empire, but rather 
renders them more certain, 
a8 means to cause us to dis- 
seminate our forces and make 
us experience the sense of our 
weakness ; but all these second- 
ary operations will only lead up 
to the grand finale of invasion, 
in which the enemy’s Navy plays 
the réle of a simple auxiliary. 
There is no relaxation so 
exhilarating for a Continental 
soldier, no great problem of 
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strategy so engaging and so 
simple, as the invasion of Eng- 
land—on paper. 

In France the Napoleonic 
tradition of the mastery of 
the Channel for three days, 
followed by invasion, lies at 
the root of every scheme 
against us. As for Germany, 
we have only to read Moltke’s 
views, expressed in the course 
of the campaign against Den- 
mark, to perceive the same 
identical ideas prevailing,—all 
the risks thoroughly under- 
stood, but the stupendous re- 
sults of success warranting 
almost any conceivable risk 
to attain it. We may reserve 
our opinion on the probability 
of success: but let us admit 
that Napoleon and Moltke, in 
their prime and according to 
their lights, were fairly respect- 
able authorities on questions 
of strategy ; or let us at least 
acknowledge that no one, in 
their respective countries, has 
sufficient weight and author- 
ity to destroy the legends 
they have bequeathed to their 
descendants and successors. 
What is the lesson for us? 
Six hundred thousand men at 
home, and forts on the Surrey 
Hills? Nothing of the sort! 
If there were no Channel we 
should be forced to resort to 
conscription ; but as there is a 
Channel, and as the sea is the 
element upon which we happen 
to be supreme, it is there that 
the Empire must be defended. 
But an invasion of England, 
to have a vestige of a chance 
of success, must be strong in 
numbers, and must consequent- 
ly utilise many ports of em- 
barkation: each port can only 
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contain a certain number of 
ships, and from the great 
majority of ports only a cer- 
tain limited number of vessels 
can steam out at each tide. 
It is not absolutely inconceiv- 
able that some unhappy frag- 
ments of the new Armada may 
reach our inhospitable shores 
in blissful ignorance of the fate 
of the rest. Hence our Home 
Militia must be organised in 
small and handy units as a 
mobile force, to act against 
these and other raiders; for 
the threat of invasion must 
not induce us to keep idle 
the striking force of regulars 
destined to complete the action 
of our Navy on the enemy’s 
coast—action which in all prob- 
ability will of itself, if well 
planned and vigorously con- 
ducted, strangle at its birth 
in its maritime cradle all idea 
of invasion from over-sea. 


THE NORTH SEA. 


Our new base in the Firth of 
Forth will completely fulfil our 
requirements as against Russia 
in home waters, but in a much 
less satisfactory degree against 
Germany. It only, however, 
solves the problem of squadron 
warfare in the North Sea, and 
does not completely respond to 
all our requirements in relation 
to the war against commerce. 
It is within our power to ob- 
tain complete strategical grasp 
of the North Sea, by virtue 
of our maritime supremacy, 
whenever we desire it. We 
can make the ocean a mare 
clausum against the fleets of 
Europe by a comprehensive 
and intelligent use of our ter- 
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ritory ; but this power has been 
only fully developed, in relation 
to the Northern nations, by the 
recent adaptation of wireless 
telegraphy to the purposes of 
maritime warfare—an achieve- 
ment which provides the most 
notable accession of strength 
to the superior Navy that the 
heart of man can _ desire. 
Russia possesses some fine 
cruisers, with a very consider- 
able radius of action. Ger- 
many, on her side, owns a 
numerous fleet of merchant 
cruisers superior in speed, of 
their class, to anything in the 
world. These vessels are ear- 
marked for the attack on our 
trade in time of war; and in 
order to damage this trade 
effectually they must quit the 
North Sea and the Baltic, 
and establish themselves on the 
throat of the great, trade-lines 
which converge upon the shores 
of the United Kingdom from 
America and the Cape. To 
leave the North Sea they must 
either pass dewn the Channel 
or steam round the north of 
Scotland, and the Channel 
gauntlet is so eminently un- 
attractive and dangerous that 
the northern line may be pre- 
ferred. Now the islands of 
Orkney and Shetland continue 
our territory to within 200 
miles of Bergen in Norway, 
and if we patrol this zone 
with a few scouts, provided 
with wireless equipment, we 
can have passed on, if neces- 
sary by receiving stations at 
Orkney and Shetland, imme- 
diate warning of any attempt 
to break out of the North Sea. 
A few cruisers lying in a prop- 
erly prepared and equipped 
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base in Caithness can steam 
out and intercept the rovers, 
with all the advantage of full 
bunkers, and in such strength 
as may be necessary to make 
a certainty of bringing their 
quarry to book. 

The Admiralty have made 
some provision at Peterhead, 
but it is not adequate; nor is 
this base sufficiently far north 
to give our cruisers the full 
advantage of the start, and, in 
war, time is everything, and 
once lost can never be regained. 
This cruiser squadron will act 
as the three-quarter backs of 
our team, the forwards off the 
enemy’s coast being the de- 
stroyers, scouts, and fast cruis- 
ers, and the half-backs the 
battle fleet which may be in 
port or at sea. We have un- 
fortunately allowed the public 
to believe that we are going to 


blockade all the enemy’s ports 
and keep him sealed up like 
a postal order in a registered 


envelope. Whether this is or 
is not the naval view is another 
matter: the point is that the 
public believes this will be done, 
and will be proportionately dis- 
appointed and alarmed when 
it finds that the closest watch 
will not necessarily prevent 
the escape of a determined 
enemy. 

There is a passage in Nelson’s 
despatches which ought to be 
hung up during a maritime 
war in every place where men 
congregate: “My system is 
the very contrary of blockad- 
ing. Every opportunity has 
been offered the enemy to put 
to sea, for it is there we hope 
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to realise the hopes and antici- 
pations of our country.” Block- 
ading, popular style, is not feas- 
ible against the great naval 
Powers, as all our manceuvres 
have proved, including the 
latest; and, if it were, it is 
contrary to common-sense, for 
our purpose must be to fight 
for the command of the sea, 
and if we keep the enemy from 
putting to sea, there will be no 
fighting, unless we are ade- 
quately equipped to go a-ferret- 
ing in the manner suggested in 
a previous article! If we allow 
and encourage the enemy to 
put to sea, he may give our 
forwards the slip; and if he is 
bent on commerce-raiding with 
fast ships, he may give thé 
battleships the go-by as well: 
we want our three-quarter 
backs in the Channel and off 
Caithness to make sure of him, 
and with these we may hope to 
keep the ocean as clear for our 
tramps against the northern 
Powers as it is in time of 
peace. The cruiser base in 
Caithness appears, for these 
reasons, to be necessary for pro- 
viding our ships with a jump- 
ing-off place, properly equipped 
for the purpose it is destined to 
serve. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


The same idea of making 
the ocean a mare clausum to 
European enemies can be as 
well or better applied to the 
Mediterranean by a prelimin- 
ary concentration at Gibraltar, 
which puts the cork into the 
Mediterranean bottle. By this 





1 See ‘‘ National Strategy,” ‘Maga,’ February 1903. 
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means we can hold up all the 
chief fleets and commerce-de- 
stroyers of Europe, save such 
ships as France may keep in 
her Channel and Atlantic ports, 
which can be dealt with by 
other means. It enables the 
two great trade-routes to 
America and the south, with 
their many feeders, to be ade- 
quately protected, though the 
shield that covers them is in- 
visible to the homing traMfips. 
It entails, indeed, the isolation 
. of Malta, the semi-isolation of 
Egypt, and the temporary aban- 
donment of the Mediterranean 
as a route for trade. 

If there be a strategist in 
Europe willing to take a mili- 
tary expedition to Malta, while 
we have a superior and un- 
beaten fleet at Gibraltar, he 
must be one of those choice 
spirits whose value for the con- 
duct of forlorn-hopes is beyond 
a price. No doubt it is not 
agreeable to abandon a trade- 
route, even temporarily, nor 
is it by any means a simple 
matter to divert trade from 
its customary tracks. But we 
need not worry ourselves with 
Orders in Council on such 
a subject, for the shipping 
trade is very wide-awake and 
highly sensitive, and if the 
Mediterranean is not perfectly 
safe the shipping will not go 
there. 


EGYPT. 


But at the base of the 
Mediterranean bottle there is 
Egypt, and the retention of 
our hold upon this country is 
important, no matter what 
complexion the maritime 
war may assume. It is said 
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that quite lately some inquisi- 
tive person in Egypt asked 
what he was to do in case of 
war. Would any troops be 
sent? What about the de- 
fences of Alexandria? the 
Canal? and so forth: and 
Lord Goschen threw the same 
question into a late debate in 
the form of a mild and tenta- 
tive interrogatory which drew 
forth noreply atall. The reply 
to Egypt is said to have been 
to the effect the inquirer should 
not bother a harassed Govern- 
ment, and that the latter had 
no idea what the answer 
might be to the conundrum 
propounded, and would Egypt 
be pleased to ask another. 
There is, of course, the Egyp- 
tian Army; but it is less 
numerous than it was, and a 
large part of it is locked up in 
the Soudan. Evenif the entire 
Egyptian Army were brought 
down to Lower Egypt, I would 
not undertake to affirm that its 
presence there would be an 
entirely unmixed blessing. 
Egypt is, and always must 
be, the great link between 
East and West, and its occupa- 
tion by another Power would 
be a disaster for us. Egypt is 
not an island, and it is not in 
the same position as Malta: it 
must inevitably attract an 
enemy who directly or vicari- 
ously has the dominating influ- 
ence in Asia Minor, Arabia, and 
Syria. 

It would not be so easy to- 
day as in 1801 to oust an 
enemy in possession, and, as 
the Mamelukes are no more, 
he might gain adherents in 
Egypt itself: at the best it 
would distract a large part of 
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our military forces to reconquer 
the country, and at a moment 
when we might ill afford to 
spare them. We retain a 
garrison in Egypt barely ade- 
quate to hold the Citadel and 
patrol the towns of Cairo and 
Alexandria. This garrison 
must be either withdrawn or 
reinforced when war threatens, 
and of these alternatives with- 
drawal is out of the question. 
Reinforcements can hardly 
come from England, since the 
Navy will not guarantee the 
convoy of troops until the 
command of the sea is secured, 
and least of all in the Medi- 
terranean. It follows that the 
necessary reinforcements for 
Egypt must come from India, 
South Africa, or Australasia ; 
and this, again, is another 
argument for the increase of 
the Indian garrison rather than 
of the Army at home. 


INDIA. 


Now, as we cannot ensure 
the immediate despatch of 
troops from home to India in 
the event of war with two 
great Powers, one of them 
being France, everything points 
to the conclusion that India 
must be made capable of de- 
fending herself in the first 
instance with her own re- 
sources. What are her re- 
quirements for the purpose? 
That depends very largely in- 
deed upon her strategical 
ambitions, and it is not pos- 
sible to fix the number until 
these are known and have 
received the preliminary sanc- 
tion of the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence. Not long ago 


the strategical designs of India 
were of a highly ambitious 
character, and there were al- 
most no limits to the rein- 
forcements they might have 
required from home if the 
wild-cat schemes of the day 
had been put into execution. 
It is fortunately not probable 
that they will have secured the 
adhesion of either Lord Curzon 
or Lord Kitchener, andalthough 
nothing has been publicly an- 
nounced we can feel reasonably 
assured that Lord Kitchener’s 
waste-paper basket has been 
profitably employed. If it is 
true, at home, that our Army 
depends upon our policy, it is 
doubly true of India, and there 
is this unknown factor in the 
situation in the latter case, 
namely, that we cannot say 
what effect a great war in 
the East will have upon the 
mass of the people and upon 
the wild tribes and agglomer- 
ations of states on India’s bor- 
derland. No one can give the 
value of this x of the Indian 
equation, and it is a reason the 
more for having a wide margin 
of safety in India itself. 


THE STRATEGIC INITIATIVE. 


This brings us to the affirm- 
ation of what should be a 
cardinal principle of Imperial 
strategy. We must never per- 
mit our enemy to dictate the 
strategic initiative to us, or 
entice us to employ the greater 
part of our military resources 
in a part of the world where 
we cannot promise ourselves 
decisive results. We should 
seek for ourselves the decisive 
theatre where we can utilise to 
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the full our maritime preponder- 
ance and the advantages of our 
alliances, and there fight out 
the issue; and, in case of war 
with Russia, we should only 
determine to carry out offens- 
ive operations on the N.W. 
frontier if a full review of all 
the circumstances shows us 
that we cannot obtain more 
decisive results elsewhere. The 
true reserve of India must be 
our white colonies of South 
Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand, since it is from these 
territories alone, under present 
conditions of naval war and 
the grouping of naval Powers, 
that reinforcements can safely 
be directed to India at the 
outbreak of hostilities. 


THE COLONIES, 


The future of the Empire lies 
largely in the hands of the 
Colonies themselves, Our object 
must be to raise the strength 
and promote the efficiency of 
the whole of the colonial forces, 
and to secure unity of purpose, 
effort, and doctrine by the free 
and constant interchange of 
officers between the different 
parts of the Empire. This 
object is not achieved by the 
mere grant of commissions in 
the regular Army to colonial 
candidates. We want some- 
thing far above and beyond 
this petty expedient. We want 
the best officers of the colonial 
forces, of the native Army of 
India, and of every single force 
of a local complexion which 
tends to become narrow in its 
ideas from want of horizon, to 
be brought home to study the 
question of Imperial Defence 
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at a reorganised Staff College, 
where we should teach, by 
means of the best brains we 
can procure, everything relat- 
ing to the question of Imperial 
Defence by sea and land in its 
widest aspects. We should, for 
the same purpose, send both 
colonial and Imperial officers to 
different parts of the Empire 
to study the local conditions, 
and to gain touch and make 
friends with the local author- 
ities, on a methodical plan, the 
strings of which should be in 
the hands of a real Chief of the 
Staff at home ; and so gradually 
build up a feeling of mutual 
confidence and mutual respon- 
sibility, based on a complete 
understanding of the resources 
and requirements of the differ- 
ent parts of the Empire. The 
strongest bond that it is possible 
to forge between communities of 
common origin and identical in- 
terests is the bond of association 
for the fulfilment of the first law 
of nature—self-preservation. 


COLONIAL NAVIES. 


This brings us to the question 
of colonial contributions for 
naval defence. Provided the 
resolutions of the Colonial Con- 
ference are accepted, these con- 
tributions, in which Canada 
takes no part, will amount to 
£328,000 a-year, as compared 
with our naval estimates of 
over 34 millions. It is both too 
little and too much. Too little, 
because it is less than the cost 
of the mere construction of 4 
second-class cruiser ; too much, 
because it is a derogation from 
the principle that taxation and 
representation should go hand 
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in hand, and because it places 
the Colonies in the position of 
not over-willing tributaries to 
the parent State, and contains 
the fruitful germs of future 
disagreement. The position 
has been reached because the 
Admiralty, very properly con- 
sidering the sea as all one, 
desires to retain the exclusive 
direction of the naval forces 
of the Empire, and looks with 
disfavour on the creation of sep- 
arate Navies by the Colonies. 
But this ideal can be conciliated 
with that of the Colonies, and it 
is taking too small a view of the 
possibilities of the future to 
allow this situation to endure. 
We must trust our Colonies all 
in all or not at all, and we know 
we can trust them. Nearly all 
our great Colonies over-sea are 
capable of becoming cradles of 
sea-power, but they will never 
devote the necessary attention 
and resources to this object so 
long as we take upon ourselves 
the duties and responsibilities 
which properly and plainly 
devolve upon them. The first 
principle of the defence of a 
world-wide Empire like ours is 
that each part of it should, in 
the first instance, contribute in 
men, money, and ships to its 
own defence, so that it may 
resist aggression with its own 
resources until the weight of 
the other parts can be brought 
into play; and we shall never 
extract the full strength and 
overwhelming strategic advan- 
tage that is inherent in our 
Oceanic Empire until we encour- 
age the great self-governing 
Colonies to set about the begin- 
nings of naval power for them- 
selves. 
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Lord Granville in the year 
1862 established the rule of 
withdrawing our regular forces 
from the Colonies, and, despite 
all the objections that were 
taken to the measure at the 
time, we are bound to admit 
that the change has had the 
happiest results. It is time to 
carry the principle a step fur- 
ther, and to apply it to the 
naval side of the question. We 
should explain frankly to the 
Colonies that, though we can 
bear the strain of international 
rivalry in naval armaments for 
the time being, the hour may 
come, twenty or fifty years 
hence, when the growth of 
other Powers may make it 
impossible for the mother State 
to retain her supremacy on 
every sea against every com- 
bination, and that the time 
has arrived when the Colonies 
must begin to set about the 
creation of the first elements 
of their own Navies. We 
should frankly abandon the 
contributions, and endeavour to 
help, first, in training colonial 
officers and seamen; next, in 
establishing dockyards; and, 
finally, in supplying the first 
ships to form the nucleus of the 
future colonial Navies. Some 
of the colonies are as populous 
and as rich as was England 
when she so gloriously resisted 
the might of Spain: it should 
not be impossible for British 
Colonies to do, with our assist- 
ance, all, and more than all, 
Japan has done without exter- 
nal aid. The idea that there 
is a danger of Colonial Navies 
becoming mere useless coast- 
defence squadrons, incapable of 
intervening effectually in a 
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naval war, presupposes that 
the Colonies are incapable of 
recognising the strategic re- 
quirements of their position, 
which is absurd. If, at first, we 
train their officers in our Navy, 
and allow them to study the 
whole problem of naval war at 
the Admiralty and with our 
squadrons, it is certain that 
they will become inoculated 
with all the sound and healthy 
ideas which have so happily 
been retained in our Navy 
despite long years of peace, and 
that they will instil the spirit 
of Drake, Hawke, and Nelson 
into the directing councils of 
their people. It will be a work 
of time, a work perhaps of half 
a century: it is a reason the 
more for beginning at once. It 
is certain that in time of war 
these Colonial Navies will place 
themselves under. the direction 
of our admirals at least as will- 
ingly as their splendid troops 
accepted the orders of our 
generals in South Africa. 
Union is strength, and the 
Colonies know it. 


BRAIN AND MUSCLE. 


Finally, there are two quali- 
ties of brain and muscle which 
make largely for success in war. 
We have not been too fortunate 
of late in our ambassadors, and 
our estrangements and mis- 
understandings with foreign 
Powers are very largely to be 
attributed to this cause. It 
would be an immeasurable ad- 


vantage if the highest influence 
in the land could induce a few 
of our grandees, who combine 
ability with wealth, high char- 
acter, and social eminence, to 
undertake the charge of two or 
three of our most important 
embassies. If good policy 
makes good war, policy itself 
depends upon good diplomacy, 
and, at three at least of the 
great Courts, personal influence 
is still, and will be for long, an 
inestimable advantage. 

Lastly, there is muscle. The 
gravest danger in the future is 
the physical degeneracy of the 
lower classes in England, due to 
drink, bad food, bad housing, bad 
sanitation, and the overcrowd- 
ing of our great cities. The 
ruin of our agriculture has ac- 
companied, if it has not deter- 
mined, the rapid decline of the 
physique of the labouring 
classes, and such statistics as 
are available do not measure 
one-hundredth part of the full 
extent of our danger and of 
our loss. 

The human factor is the main 
element in war by land and sea, 
and there is at this moment no 
question more urgent, more 
pressing, and more vital than 
a full inquiry into the cause 
and extent of this terrible evil, 
no reform more imperative than 
the application of the most 
drastic remedies {2 the power 
of legislation to provide. A 
strong, healthy, and vigorous 
manhood is the first and last 
word of Imperial rule. 
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THE PHANTOM FLEET. 


“We are an island—not a continent. If we want peace, it has been 
dinned into our ears that we must prepare to fight. But there is a way 
in which we can provide a safeguard for the peace of all our dominions 
without preparing for offensive war, and that is by perfecting our navy.” 
—Daily Paper. 





THE sunset lingered in the pale green West: 
In rosy wastes the low soft evening star 

Woke; while the last white sea-mew sought for rest; 
And tawny sails came stealing o’er the bar. 


But, in the hillside cottage, through the panes 
The light streamed like a thin far trumpet-call, 

And quickened, as with quivering battle-stains, 
The printed ships that decked the parlour wall. 


From oaken frames old admirals looked down : 
They saw the lonely slumberer at their feet: 

They saw the paper, headed Talk from Town; 
Our rusting trident, and our phantom fleet : 


And from a neighbouring tavern surged a song 
Of England laughing in the face of war, 

With eyes unconquerably proud and strong, 
And lips triumphant from her Trafalgar. 





But he, the slumberer in that glimmering room, 
Saw distant waters glide and heave and gleam; 
Around him in the softly coloured gloom 
The pictures clustered slowly to a dream. 


He saw how England resting on her past, 
Among the faded garlands of her dead, 

Woke; for a whisper reached her heart at last, 
And once again she raised her steel-clad head. 
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Her eyes were filled with sudden strange alarms; 
She heard the westering waters change and chime; 
She heard the distant tumult of her arms 
Defeated, not by courage, but by Time. 


Knowledge had made a deadlier pact with death: 
Nor strength nor steel availed against that bond: 

Slowly approached—and Britain held her breath— 
The battle booming from the deeps beyond. 


Ah! then what anguish rose upon the wind, 

And, tortured, hung between the sea and sky, 
Where all her navies, baffled, broken, blind, 

Slunk backward, snarling in their agony! 

Who guards the gates of Britain now? The cry 
Stabbed heaven! Ah, God, the shattered ramparts fall ! 

And suddenly there pealed an answer: “J 
Stand here for God and England!” Through the pall 
Of cannon-smoke that voice burst like a trumpet-call. 


Then came a distant sound of breaking waves 
Rolling from out the sunset-coloured gloom ; 
A multitudinous rumour of rending graves, 
And generations rising from their tomb: 
With sound imperious as the dawn of doom 
They bade the conqueror pause upon his way ; 
From coast to coast the cannon ceased to boom; 
The heaving fleets in broken anguish lay, 
Listening with such prayers as words can never pray. 


I stand for God and England! The great East 
Heard, and was rent asunder as a veil: 
Host upon host out of the night increased 
Its towering clouds and crowded zones of sail: 
England, our England, canst thou faint or fail ? 
We come to fight for England yet once more ! 
This, this is ours at least! Count the great tale 
Of all these dead that rise to guard thy shore 
By right of the red life they never feared to pour. 


We come to fight for England! On they came; 
One cloud of conquest sweeping down to lee; 
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And there, through all their thousands, flashed like flame 
The deathless signal of the Victory: 
And there was Nelson, watching silently 
His great ship rush before the stormy van, 
And still his timeless watchword ruled the sea: 
England expects this day that every man 
Will do his duty: and still in front the Victory ran. 





Nelson, our Nelson, frail and maimed and blind, 
Stretched out his dead cold face against the foe: 
And England’s Raleigh followed hard behind, 
With all his eager fighting heart aglow; 
Glad, glad for England’s sake once more to know 
The old joy of battle and contempt of pain; 
Glad, glad to die, if England willed it so, 
The traitor’s and the coward’s death again; 
But hurl the world back now as once he hurled back Spain. 


And there were all those others, Drake and Blake, 
Rodney and Howard, Byron, Collingwood ; 
With deathless eyes aflame for England’s sake, 
As on their ancient decks they proudly stood,— 
Decks washed of old with England’s purplest blood ; 
And there, once more, each rushing oaken side 
Bared its dark-throated, thirsty, gleaming brood 
Of cannon, watched by laughing lads who died 
Long, long ago for England and her ancient pride. 








. We come to fight for England! The great sea 
Before the rushing bows began to break 
In roaring cataracts, as the Victory 
Drew them in her inviolable wake: 
With all their gleaming guns in deadly rake 
And silent menace, towards the foe they passed, 
Crying, O England, England, for our sake 
Whose guns are dumb for ever, now at last 
Behold us die once more, then let the past be past. 





We come to die for England: through the hush 
Of gathered nations rose that regal cry, 

From naked oaken walls one word could crush 
If those vast armoured throats but dared reply: 
And there the most implacable enemy 
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Felt his eyes fill with gladder, prouder tears, 
As Nelson’s calm eternal face went by, 

Gazing beyond all perishable fears 

To some imperial end above the waste of years. 


Through the deep hush the vision streamed away 
Silently towards the smouldering crimson West, 

And a strange peace covered the fleets that lay 
Heaving upon the breathless ocean’s breast. 


Far, far away, the yearning voiceless nations 

Saw the great Light that brings the end of wars 
Guiding the dead and deathless generations, 

Till love and awe and wonder brought the stars: 


But ere the last faint colour ebbed in heaven 
That ancient host returned to rest at last; 

And voices cried across the empurpled even, 
Reign, England, reign, and let the past be past. 


Thy heritage is rich; and it is thine 

By right of toil on every land and sea; 
And by that crimson sacrificial wine 

Of thine own heart and thine own agony. 


Thy heritage is rich; but every hour 
Demands the present labour: this alone 
Preserves to thee that regal right and power 
Whereof the past is but the cushioned throne. 


Look to the fleet! Again and yet again 
Hear us who storm thy heart with this one cry; 
Hear us who cannot help, though fain and fain 
To hold the breach before thee and to die. 


Look to the fleet! thy fleet! the first, last line; 
England, it is thy sword, thy strength, thy shield, 

Thy food, thy life-blood! England, it is thine 
Now, now, to hold the birthright or to yield. 


England, what are thy dead to thee? God’s Rose, 
What are thy last year’s petals to the breeze, 
Unless thy spirit in dreaming of them knows 
The eternal light that laps them round with peace ? 
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Then, all night long, the imperious days of old 

Swept back through misty zones of blood and tears, 
And cloudy visions towards the darkness rolled 

The sad returning pageant of the years. 





Slowly, o’er tides where toil and tumult cease, 
Through shadowy gulfs the Victory returned, 
To harbour on the shores of perfect peace, 
And from her mast no battle-message burned : 


And, following her, there drew through phantom skies 
The faded Temeraire with misty spars, 

The black blur of the coughing tug, and cries 
Of seamen looking eastward towards the stars. 


Then host on host, from heaven’s remotest bound, 
In silence drew their zone of mystic light, 

Each with a sovran stillness haloed round, 
Majestically moving towards the night. 





ALFRED NOYES. 
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THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


BY AMHAS. 


In the end of February last 
a great storm swept over 
Ireland. Thousands of ancient 
trees were uprooted. The roof 
of the Land Commission build- 
ings was blown away; and 
while the tempest was at its 
height the body of Sir Gavan 
Duffy, the ex-Fenian, was safely 
landed in Dublin. In old days 
these things would have been 
regarded as omens of political 
events about to come. But 


there is reason to hope that the 
stillness that has reigned in 
Ireland for the last few months 
will not be followed by any 
political storm. Had the new 
Land Bill proved a less import- 


ant measure, such storm would 
most surely have followed. 
But the Bill, although it gives 
to neither landlord nor tenant 
all that they asked, appears to 
come up to what they really 
hoped. There can be no doubt 
that the first impression made 
is favourable, and that the mild 
grumbling of both parties— 
each hoping to get better terms 
still before the measure is finally 
passed — will not prevent the 
acceptance of the Bill as a 
whole. There are clauses which 
will be hotly contested, but 
these are not vital to the 
general idea. There are inter- 
ests that will be regarded as 
being assailed, but they are not 
strong enough to wreck the 
measure, Changes in detail 
are certain to be introduced in 
Parliament; and, when these 


are made, the Bill will no doubt 
be passed. We look forward, 
therefore, to the debate on 
the second reading with great 
interest. 

Public expectation has been 
raised to a very high pitch, 
not only by the speeches of the 
Nationalist members of Parlia- 
ment, but yet more by the 
words of those in authority, 
and by the passage in the 
King’s Speech about the 
measure. For months past 
men have gone about saying 
that “O’Brien has settled the 
land question”; and landlords 
have pronounced their opinion 
that if it were so settled, peace 
would reign at last in their 
native land. But if, after ail 
that has been done to draw 
together the various classes 
concerned, the result had been 
really disappointing, there is no 
doubt that a dangerous out- 
burst of fury would have fol- 
lowed. The Bill was very 
necessary ; for the condition of 
affairs under dual ownership 
was becoming unbearable, and 
the expense was ruinous to 
landlord and tenant alike. It 
will no doubt create a happier 
condition of affairs, and help to 
build up a class of yeomen- 
owners, of great value to 
Ireland. It will thus create 
prosperity and content, and 
render coercion needless. If it 
does all that is expected of it, 
this improvement may be per- 
manent, but much depends on 
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administration; and no man 
can prophesy what the effect of 
any Act of Parliament will 
really be in the far future: nor 
can we feel sure that this is the 
only question that will arise 
before Ireland is fully settled, 
and directed on the road to 
success. It is enough to look 
to the immediate future; and 
there can be no doubt that a 
remedial measure of this kind 
meets the immediate needs of 
the country. 

It is strange that the Bill 
should be regarded as a new 
departure in statesmanship, for 
it contains practically nothing 
that is new. It provides, in- 
deed, new and simpler machin- 
ery, and it replenishes exhausted 
funds. It offers a moderate 


bonus to landlords, to cover the 
expenses (often heavy) of sale ; 
and it relieves the tenant by an 


immediate reduction in his 
annual liability, while freeing 
him from the sense of subjec- 
tion, and stimulating him to 
exertion. The general principle 
is the same as in last year’s 
Bill, and differs little from that 
of existing law. Already one- 
sixth of the agricultural tenants 
in Ireland have bought their 
holdings, by aid of Government 
loans. It is now proposed to 
give the same chance to the 
remainder, by helping the 
poorer landlords, who could 
not sell without ruining them- 
selves and their heirs. But the 
Bill is purely voluntary in 
principle, and no owner can 
complain of confiscation. Many 
indeed must regard it as a boon, 
and—with the exception of a few 
extreme men—it is more likely 
to be acceptable to the landlord 
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than it is, in some respects, to 
the tenant. Nor has the 
British taxpayer any reason to 
complain, for the outside cost 
has been stated, and proves to 
be moderate. An actual bonus 
of £12,000,000 sounds large, 
even when spread over fifteen 
years; but when we find that 
the taxpayer only suffers to the 
extent of £140,000 a - year, 
during this strictly limited 
period, the feeling will prob- 
ably be—as it should be—that 
peace in Ireland is cheaply 
bought at the price. British 
credit is involved to the extent 
of perhaps £90,000,000 during 
the same time; but so far 
Britain has lost nothing by 
advancing money to the new 
owners. Some landlords say, it 
is true, that the recent pur- 
chasers are the cream of the 
old tenantry, and that the re- 
maining five-sixths will not pay 
as steadily as these have done: 
but there is reason to doubt 
this pessimistic view; for the 
same influences that have been 
brought to bear—by politicians 
and priests—on the peasantry 
will continue to be exerted, in 
order to produce confidence in 
Great Britain, and ti. show 
that Irishmen are worthy of 
trust. 

The preparation of the situ- 
ation has been careful and 
business - like, and this also 
au well for the future. 
Landlord and tenant have been 
encouraged to meet together, 
and to express their desires. 
The conference—so much 
dreaded — resulted in a final 
acceptance of its proposals by 
the opposing landlords, as well 
as by the tenants, and has done 
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much good also by promoting 
a better feeling between the 
classes interested. It is true 
that neither has got all that 
was asked: but the principle 
of State aid has been conceded ; 
and the extravagance of the 
proposals has been redvced, 
those in authority knowing Ire- 
land well enough to be sure 
that this was expected. At the 
conference the landlords were 
allowed to ask for some thirty 
years’ purchase—if they could 
get it; and the tenants for a 
reduction of from fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent in their 
present annual liability for their 
lands. As pointed out by Dr 
Walsh, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin, the con- 
ference never stated how long 
the tenants were to go on pay- 
ing this reduced annual amount. 
They were induced by Mr 
O’Brien to believe it would 
only represent some eighteen or 
twenty years’ purchase. They 
will now see that the arch- 
bishop was right ; but the ques- 
tion of immediate yearly lia- 
bility is much more inaportant, 
in their eyes, than the actual 
amount of the purchase-money, 
spread over more than two 
generations. Landlords, on the 
‘other hand, find that the Bill 
on an average gives them only 
twenty-eight years’ purchase; 
but the sensible ones never ex- 
pected more, and the poorer 
ones are intended to get nearly 
thirty-three. The Bill, indeed, 
is a Bill for the poor, whether 
landlord or tenant; and, as 
such, it has to strive against 
many claims of the rich and 
powerful. It will appeal to 
the merciful—who will receive 
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mercy; but, if extreme men 
were allowed to have their way, 
we should in no long time come 
to that condition which pre- 
ceded the French Revolution, 
and it would then be too late 
to stay the inevitable doom that 
awaits the prejudice and pride 
of the blind foes of their own 
order. 

Meantime Government has 
been busy in inquiring into the 
actual results of land purchase, 
with a view to learning what 
would be the effect of stimu- 
lating the previous action if 
found useful. The result ap- 
pears to be encouraging. The 
history of land tenure, in Ire- 
land and in Britain, is not as 
different as some would have 
us believe. It is the result of 
conquest; but the growth of 
private rights has been the 
same. The Saxons recognised 
Folk-land and Book-land, much 
as tribal land and Norman fiefs 
were recognised in Ireland. 
Folk -land was the communal 
property, which could revert to 
the people. Book-land was a 
perpetual inheritance, secured 
by charter, and free from certain 
burdens. In both countries 
Folk-land is now reduced—by 
the growth of civilisation—to 
the jealously guarded common- 
land. The only way by which 
the actual tillers of the soil can 
expect to regain the land is by 
the creation of small properties, 
sufficient for the owner, but not 
large enough to admit of his tak- 
ing tenants. If, in the past, the 
peasantry have been unjustly 
deprived of lands by the great, 
it is not unjust that they should 
be helped, by public money, to 
recover a free ownership of such 
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land as they may really need. 
The real difference between 
Great. Britain and Ireland lies 
in the fact that fifty-six per 
cent of the Irish population is 
agricultural, or pastoral, by oc- 
cupation, and that in England 
the proportion is much smaller, 
while the Irish peasantry have 
few to help them, as compared 
with those of the wealthier 
island. But it is possible, under 
wise laws, for a people to thrive 
when a majority of the nation 
live by the plough, as long as 
they are owners of their lands. 
There seems to be no reason why 
we should think that, in Ireland, 
peasant owners would fail as 
they do in Sicily, or Italy, under 
a corrupt government. In Den- 
mark, and in Belgium and 
France, peasant ownership suc- 
ceeds. It has been introduced 


into Germany with good results; 


and our present ideas are thus 
in accordance with a very 
general movement in other 
highly civilised countries. 

The Government inquiry into 
the results of land purchase in 
Ireland favours this view. It 
is‘said that 80,000 tenants have 
now bought their lands. The 
general rental from the re- 
maining lands is stated at 
£4,000,000 a-year, representing 
about 490,000 holdings, which 
gives an average rent of £8 
each, But in a very large 
proportion of the holdings— 
especially in the west — rent 
does not exceed £5 for any 
ten acres. The inquiry into 
the cases where purchase has 
been completed was not one- 
sided, for various results are 
recorded. In some instances, 
when too much was paid, or 
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where the purchaser was al- 
ready encumbered, there has 
been failure. There has been a 
disposition to subdivide, and to 
build new cottages for a son, or 
for a “con-acre” tenant; or 
there has been mortgage— 
usually to the village grocer. 
But, taken as a whole, the re- 
sult has been most satisfactory. 
The new owners have improved 
their lands, and have prospered. 
In some cases the advance has 
been almost incredible ; and the 
pride of independence has ren- 
dered men anxious to meet all — 
their liabilities, and to keep 
their property free from any 
charges. Thus, while it is clear 
that safeguards against sub- 
division and reckless mortgag- 
ing are very necessary, it is 
also clear that the system of 
small holdings held by actual 
occupying owners is one capable 
of very valuable results. 

The Land Bill is said to be a 
very complicated measure, and 
it fills 39 folio pages of print. 
Yet its main provisions are 
capable of easy analysis, and 
its 89 clauses, with one schedule, 
contain only the business details 
of a law which lays down that 
public credit ought to be ap- 
plied to the voluntary agree- 
ments, by which the actual 
occupiers may in time become 
the actual owners of the lands 
that they have so long tilled. 
They are, in fact, to work out 
their own future, without detri- 
ment to those whom history 
had made the overlords of 
fields which they have ceased 
for twenty years really to own, 
having been reduced to mere 
charge - leviers on lands for 
which they cannot be expected 
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to do anything. The system 
of dual ownership was disas- 
trous, and both parties alike 
desire to see it ended. 

Let us look, then, for a 
moment into the provisions by 
which it is proposed to remedy 
this matter. The Bill contem- 
plates a voluntary sale to ten- 
ants by landlords, the bargain 
being left to be settled by them 
within certain limits, and ap- 
plying to whole estates. It is 
hoped that in the majority of 
cases this bargain will be made 
directly between the parties: 
in any case, there will be 
Government aid in cash and 
credit, subject to conditions. 
If it is preferred, the landlord, 
with consent of three-quarters 
—or even fewer in some cases— 
of the tenants, can sell the 
whole estate to the Land Com- 
mission and purchase back his 
demesne lands; and trustees 
can also obtain advances for 
purchase of woods, bogs, and 
pastures in the estate on con- 
ditions. We have yet to see 
which method will be the 
more generally adopted ; but 
in some cases local friction 
will be overcome by sale to 
the Land Commission, which 
will make its offer, and which, 
when taking over, may re- 
adjust the holdings and add 
untenanted lands, settle dis- 
putes as to boundaries, &c., 
between the tenants, and spend 
a limited amount on improve- 
ments before establishing the 
new owners who are to be 
occupiers. 

The various provisions reduce 
all rents to those which are 
current, and which have been 
fixed since 1896. The annual 
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payments by tenants, to recoup 
the purchase- money paid by 
the State to the landlord who 
sells, are to be on an average 
one-fifth less than the rent now 
paid, and are calculated to last 
for 684 years. The new owner 
is, however, to continue for 
ever—as the Bill now stands— 
to pay an annual charge of one- 
eighth of the amount fixed, in 
order that the State may pre- 
serve a lien on the holding. 
This is a point which must be 
considered later. The provis- 
ions give considerable latitude 
for the bargain, the reduction 
ranging between the limits of 
ten and thirty per cent, which 
means a price of between 
twenty-two and twenty-eight 
years’ purchase. On selling 
the landlord is to receive an 
average bonus, from Govern- 
ment, of three years’ rent to 
cover his costs, and this also is 
arranged on a sliding scale 
which requires further con- 
sideration. The title to sell is 
recognised to be possession, and 
receipt of rents, for six years. 
On completion of the purchase 
the new owners enter at once 
into possession, and are not 
kept waiting while the question 
as to who is entitled to any 
part of the purchase-money is 
settled. The money is paid 
into the Bank of Ireland, and 
interest on it is paid to the 
former receiver of the rents. 
It is provided that all questions 
of claims, and of shares in this 
money, shall be settled in twelve 
months. The bonus only ap- 
plies to the lands sold to ten- 
ants, and not to any portion 
reserved by, or resold to, the 
former landlord. The total 
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value of demesne so reserved 
is not to entail an advance by 
the State of more than £20,000, 
or of more than a third of the 
whole purchase price (if this is 
less), in any one instance, when 
the holdings are sold by direct 
bargain. 

The second clause recognises 
the facts of existing subdivision 
of holdings, and of vacant land. 
The Bill distinguishes between 
ordinary and “congested” es- 
tates. The latter are not of 
necessity in what are now the 
“congested districts,’ but in- 
clude all estates in which more 
than half the holdings are small 
and poor—that is, not over ten 
acres each, rated at 10s. an acre. 
The evicted tenants who remain 
as caretakers, or who have dis- 
appeared or died, are recog- 
nised as having a claim, with- 
in the estate where they once 
lived, to any unoccupied land. 
This is a very clever provision, 
because it will fall in with the 
public opinion of the tenants. 
If the land is vacant it is 
because no one dare take it; 
but if it has been relet it is 
because the public opinion of 
the neighbours regarded the 
eviction as just, or as 
inevitable. The Land Com- 
mission can nominate the 
representative of such evicted 
tenant, if the latter has died 
within the last quarter of a 
century. But these benefits 
only affect tenants of ten—or 
at most twenty—acres on con- 
gested estates, and up to forty 
acres on estates not congested. 
This should cover all cases of 


real hardship in the past; and, 
generally speaking, the Bill is 
only likely to apply to the 
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tenant of the average holding 
of twenty acres. To call this 
provision vindictive as regards 
larger tenants, who have been 
evicted in the past, is therefore 
manifestly unjust. Evicted 
tenants were usually reckless 
or dishonest, and the present 
offer is made to those who are 
able to pay rent, and who 
intend to carry out their new 
engagements. In congested 
estates the Commissioners are 
not to buy more if the result 
of re-sale to tenants represents, 
in any one year, a loss of one- 
tenth of the purchase-money 
advanced for the year. With 
such precaution taken, the 
State does not involve itself 
in any reckless operations lead- 
ing to financial embarrassment 
in the future. 

By the tenth clause the 
demand for a guarantee deposit 
is forbidden, and this meets 
a grievance against the Land 
Courts which was real. Three- 
quarters of the tenants must 
agree to purchase before the 
Commissioners can buy; but 
in congested estates this rule 
may be relaxed—a point which 
also requires further consider- 
ation. Estates which are in 
the Land Court, and as to 
which an order for compulsory 
sale has been made, can be 
bought by the Commissioners, 
if the Land Judge accepts their 
offered price, or otherwise sold 
by public auction—if a buyer 
can be found. In these cases 
the landlord receives no bonus, 
as they come under other 
arrangements. As _ regards 
sporting rights, these are to 
be arranged by the Com- 
missioners at the time, if 
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they are the purchasers. They 
should not cause much friction, 
except in some fox-hunting dis- 
tricts, where it will hardly be 
possible for the old landlord 
to claim the right of hunting 
over the lands of the new 
owners without their consent. 
Shooting, as a rule, will be in 
the coverts, woods, and pas- 
tures, not over the agricultural 
holdings ; and, unless by agree- 
ment, the landlord will have 
to get his pheasants in his own 
demesne, his snipe and duck 
from the lake which he likes 
to have before his door, and 
his woodcock in his woods. 
Rights of mining and neces- 
sary access to mines (subject 
to compensation for damage) 
are reserved; but there are 
very few mines in Ireland. 
Crown lands also, and pre- 
sumably foreshores, remain the 
property of the Crown. Bogs 
are to be controlled by the 
Commissioners in such manner 
that the peasant may still get 
his turf, but leave a reasonable 
amount for the former owners’ 
use, and not so injure the bog 
in cutting, as to render its 
final reclamation as land im- 
-possible. 

The cost of all this is at pres- 
ent not to exceed £5,000,000 
advanced in any one year, 
though this may be increased 
later. It is hardly likely that 
this limit will be reached, since 
time must elapse before the 
bargains are made in cases of 
voluntary agreement between 
the parties. The Commission- 
ers are in no case to be re- 
sponsible at any one time for 
more than this amount through 
the absence of any promise of 
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repurchase by tenants. The 
lands affected are to be pas- 
toral and agricultural, and 
never in a town. Sub-tenants 
may be regarded as tenants, 
and all interests intervening 
between such actual occupiers 
and the actual owner will be 
redeemed, as part of the settle- 
ment; while the Commissioners 
will have to get rid of the fatal 
“rundale” complications, and 
to divide the holdings of joint- 
tenants. Grievances under 
their decisions will be heard 
and settled by the Land Judge, 
from whom there is no appeal ; 
and, generally speaking, where 
the tenants and owners take 
advantage of the terms offered, 
they are not allowed to raise 
litigation in other courts against 
his decisions. The purchase 
will be duly advertised at least 
two months before its comple- 
tion, to give time for the settle- 
ment of any grievance; and 
arrears of one year’s rent can 
be claimed in the price—other 
arrears, if not remitted by the 
Commission, being recoverable 
by the State. 

These arrangements are to be 
carried out by three nominated 
Commissioners, by their staff, 
and by the Land Judge. The 
ordinary fixing of fair rent 
goes on as usual, in cases where 
a property is not sold; but the 
cost is to be reduced, by reduc- 
ing the number of inspectors 
employed in any one case. 
This also is very necessary for 
the poorer tenants. When ne- 
gotiations for purchase are 
going on, further fixation of 
rent is disallowed. It has be- 
come unnecessary, as the pro- 
visions of the Bill provide for 
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the difference between first- 
term and second-term rents, 
on the supposition that the 
latter—the rents after 1896— 
are usually lowest. As regards 
the selling landlord, it is a 
simple title that is required— 
namely, that he has had the 
undisputed right to the rents 
for the last six years. There 
may be many other interests, 
paramount, or due to various 
encumbrances, such as dower, 
mortgage, &c.; and these have 
to be settled before the money 
that lies in the Bank of Ireland 
is finally distributed to its 
rightful owners. But this is 
not to affect the immediate 
possession by the new occupy- 
ing owner. A “closing day” 
is to arrive twelve months after 
the purchase is concluded, and 
in this time it is expected that 
the distribution will be ar- 


ranged. After that date in- 
terest will no longer be paid on 
the money banked; and, in 


cases of wilful delay, the 
offender may be fined by being 
deprived of all, or part, of the 
interest allowed. 

The financial arrangements 
need not be considered at 
length. The advances are to 
be in cash as well as the bonus. 
The money is raised by loans as 
required, and the stock is to be 
cancelled as may be needful, 
but is not redeemable under 
thirty years. The Congested 
District Board gets an increase 
of £20,000 to its income, and a 
credit of a million and a quarter 
to facilitate the purchase of 
such estates as may be avail- 
able. The bonus is the main 
question for Great Britain, as 
representing actual money spent 
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onthescheme. It is calculated 
that, at the outside, £390,000 
a-year may be needed; but of 
this £250,000 is to be raised by 
economy in Irish government, 
and only £140,000 is to come 
as additional from the Imperial 
pocket. Whether the Land 
Bill will result in reduction of 
expenses entailed by police and 
Land Commission remains to 
be seen; but there are no doubt 
possibilities of reduction in a 
country where many survivals 
of past times are to be found, 
which a strong ruler may 
succeed in abolishing, though in 
the past they have been able 
to maintain themselves. The 
powers of investment by 
trustees are enlarged, which 
is very necessary where land 
questions are treated, as land 
appears to be still worth four 
per cent in Ireland. The 
scheme also meets an abuse 
which has recently sprung up, 
some landlords having at- 
tempted to convert their graz- 
ing tenants into actual tenants, 
competing with agriculturists. 
These will be disregarded if the 
holdings, created since the Ist 
of March 1903, exceed some ten 
acres each in congested estates, 
or twenty acres in others, with 
exceptional cases up to forty 
acres. 

Provisions for the defence of 
the new proprietors follow, in 
clause 49. The new holding is 
not to be subdivided, or let, 
without consent of the Com- 
mission; and the penalty is 
sale of the holding. If the new 
owner becomes bankrupt the 
holding may also be sold. If, 
on his death, it falls into the 
hands of more than one person, 
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it may either be sold, or the 
heir may be nominated by the 
Commission, as long as he has 
a real interest in the land. 
The new owner cannot mort- 


gage, without consent, to an. 


amount exceeding four - tenths 
of the value of the land; and 
all mortgages must be declared 
to the Commission. Steps are 
to be taken to ensure that 
death, or mortgage, is reported. 
The congested districts are 
treated under special rules, by 
the Congested District Board 
in communication with the 
Commission. The Board is 
responsible that their pur- 
chases are not likely to entail 
serious loss on the State; and, 
in case State claims are proved 
to be irrecoverable, the loss 
will fall on the funds of the 
Board. Finally, the labourers, 
who possess less than a quarter 
acre, and whose wages do not 
exceed half-a-crown a-day, are 
to be protected from oppres- 
sion; but it seems to be con- 
sidered that their case does not 
affect the main question, since 
they are employed on demesnes 
and large properties, not likely 
to be sold, and not to any great 
extent by small agricultural 
tenants. 

It is worthy of remark, as 
concerns these measures, that 
they have, for the most part, 
been long advocated in the 
pages of ‘ Maga,’! and that the 
provision is often what has 
therein been recommended. 
The appointment of a Special 
Commission; the treatment of 
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different parts of Ireland in 
different ways; the compensa- 
tion to poor landlords; the 
enlargement of the powers of 
trustees; precautions against 
subdivision and letting; de- 
creased cost both for fixation 
of rent and for purchase opera- 
tions, — are questions the im- 
portance of which has been 
urged more than once in these 
pages, as well as the general 
desirability of land-purchase by 
occupying owners. There are 
one or two other points to be 
mentioned which are worthy 
of attention before the Bill 
becomes an Act—which have 
been explained in ‘ Maga,’ and 
which are not noticed in the 
draft.2 But before detailing 
them, attention must be called 
to a few sections which are 
certain to be contested; and in 
two cases these might even 
prove fatal to the Bill, not 
because they are bad in them- 
selves, but on account of the 
feelings and suspicions they 
must arouse in Ireland. These, 
however, are not vital clauses. 
In two other cases, also, some 
difficulties — but of a lesser 
nature—will probably arise. 
The first of these points is 
found in clause 17, according 
to which, if three-fourths of 
the tenants have promised to 
pay for their holdings by in- 
stalments, the Commission may 
buy, and even in certain cases, 
when the Lord-Lieutenant ap- 
proves, may do so when a bare 
majority have promised. In 
these cases the minority are to 





1 See ‘‘Land Purchase” and ‘The State of Ireland” (by Amhas), ‘ Maga,’ 
Feb. 1901, pp. 271-278, and Sept. 1901, pp. 405-415. 
2 See “‘A Policy for Ireland,” ‘ Maga,’ Feb. 1903, pp. 257-268. 
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forfeit the right to have their 
rents fixed in future, and will 
remain tenants on existing 
terms. Fixation of rent gener- 
ally ceases, as we have seen, 
when purchase is negotiated ; 
but these refractory tenants 
are to be penalised into selling, 
and this even, in some cases, 
when 51 have agreed and 49 
hold out. This is a clause 
which is certain to be regarded 
with intense distrust and aver- 
sion, as withdrawing rights to 
which the peasantry are accus- 
tomed, and which they prize 
highly. They will think that, 
while the landlord is left free 
to veto any sale at all, the 
tenants are to be compelled to 
buy, if he will consent, even 
when half are unwilling. No 
doubt the intention is to pre- 
vent a few obstinate men from 
wilfully obstructing an arrange- 
ment generally desired. But 
the compulsion should not come 
from either the State or the 
landlord. Public opinion of 
the majority will be found in 
most cases to be a very strong 
weapon ; for the most obstinate 
peasant in Ireland is afraid 
long to resist the general 
wishes of his neighbours and 
relations. He may fight them 
for a time, but he has always 
to give way in the end. The 
peasant will inevitably cry out 
for compulsion against the 
landlord if he is led to regard 
the Commission as applying it 
to himself; and the League 
will receive a new accession 
of strength, and will direct its 
exertions against the landlord 
—not as at present against 
the unpopular tenant or small 
farmer. It would seem likely 
VOL. CLXXIIL—NO. MLI. 
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that the Bill will be rejected 
by the tenant party if this 
clause remains as it is. But 
it is surely capable of amend- 
ment. The Commission will 
be asked to inquire into the 
case as soon as the required 
majority has promised to pur- 
chase. Even if the provision 
in favour of a bare majority 
remains, discretion should at 
least be given to the Com- 
missioners to refuse to com- 
plete the purchase unless there 
is at least practical unanim- 
ity among the tenants. This 
would soon bring the minority 
to its senses; and in excep- 
tional cases, where one or two 
individuals elect to remain 
tenants, they should retain 
their present rights. It would 
no doubt be impossible to ar- 
range the sale of an estate if 
the holdings were mixed up 
under different conditions, half 
being owned by the occupiers 
and the other half held by 
tenants. But it is easy to 
leave such a case to settle 
itself, as it would do within 
the fifteen years for which the 
offer holds. The majority of 
tenants will desire to buy, and 
the few could not long resist 
their neighbours. A penalty 
which is apparently unneces- 
sary, and which is also un- 
popular, might well disappear 
from the final Act. 

The second provision capable 
of wrecking the Bill is that in 
clause 40, providing a “per- 
petual rent - charge” of one- 
eighth of the annual liability. 
That is to say, that after sixty- 
eight years the holding will still 
be subjict to a tithe of the 
original rent, payable to the 
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State as a perpetual lien on 
the property. The collection 
of this tithe would always be 
obstructed, and agitation for 
its repeal would always be 
fostered by any candidate for 
Parliament, or Leaguer, seek- 
ing popularity. In addition to 
this it is a reactionary arrange- 
ment, for the tenants who have 
bought under the existing law 
are not subject to any such 
charge. It is a _ provision 
contrary to the general spirit 
of the Bill, and which takes 
away the sense of actual free 
ownership, which will be the 
great inducement for purchase. 
There can be no doubt that 
this clause will be most stoutly 
opposed, and that it may seri- 
ously affect the acceptability 
of the Bill as a whole. The 
intention, as explained, is to 
give a right to the State for 
ever to guard the peasant 


owner against his own folly, 
and against the usurer, who is 
his worst enemy. But this 
should be done in another way. 
Ireland, we are told, is not 


Canada or Egypt. We may 
add that still less is it India. 
The Irish peasant takes his 
ideas as to land law from 
America. He desires to be in- 
dependent ; and will not con- 
sent to be kept in leading- 
strings like the mild Hindu— 
accustomed historically to the 
autocratic rule of Eastern 
rajahs in the past. It is the 
usurer, not the yeoman, who 
should be discouraged — first, 
by the establishment of Land 
Banks to aid the peasantry ; 
and, secondly, by direct pro- 
hibition. 

To carry out the intentions 
of the Bill it may be suggested 
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that other means could be 
found. The State is offering 
a boon, and claims the right to 
make conditions as to sub- 
division, letting, and mortgage. 
Why, then, should not such 
conditions perpetually apply to 
the new properties? It might 
easily be enacted that they are 
to be for ever immune in these 
respects: that any usurer who 
forecloses shall be forced to sell 
to an actual occupying owner ; 
and that, in cases of undeclared 
mortgage, he shall have no 
power to recover: that every 
holding affected must descend 
to a single owner, who has no 
power to let or subdivide; and 
that he forfeits his right by 
evading this law, the land 
reverting to the Crown. It 
may be said that such a law 
would be evaded if the State 
had not an annual opportunity 
of inquiring into the condition 
of the land. But the natural 
heir would always claim sole 
possession ; and the Bill itself 
provides similar provisions (in 
clause 49) and machinery for 
ascertaining the facts (in clause 
51). If some legal objection 
exists, it should be met by a 
merely nominal charge. As it 
is, the clause bears a suspicious 
resemblance to an old scheme, 
put forward by certain land- 
lords, by which the tenant was 
to become half owner only of 
his holding. It would seem 
inevitable that this irritating 
tithe-charge — to whomsoever 
it may be payable — will be 
swept away ; and the length of 
time over which the annual in- 
stalments, and interest, are pay- 
able should be thus reduced, 
so that the average number 
of years’ purchase should be 
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brought down to about twenty- 
two years, which is a price 
at which many tenants have 
bought under the existing 
law. 

Two minor matters alsoshould 
be noted, as detailed in clause 
59, and in the schedule. The 
former provides that the Com- 
mission may put up to auction 
any holding on which the in- 
stalments are unpaid ; and that, 
if the holding is not sold, they 
may put any one they nominate 
in possession. The power so 
given would not be very liable 
to abuse, as no one’ would take 
such land against the public 
opinion of the neighbours. But 
it is objected that the State 
thus becomes evictor - general 
in the majority of holdings, and 
that this would make govern- 
ment more difficult than ever. 
This view seems hardly sound, 
because the Commissioners are 


only to buy whe. they are 
reasonably convinced that seri- 
ous loss is improbable ; and, as 
it is, the State always has to 
share the odium of eviction, by 


protecting the officials who 
. carry it out with police, and if 
necessary with troops. .The 
peasantry are never really bitter 
against the Government offici- 
als, as they are against the 
evicting landlord, nor will they 
regard their instalments in the 
same light as their old rent. 
Evictions, therefore, will prob- 
ably be few, and will be acqui- 
esced in by the other owners. 
But the schedule, as now 
drafted, is open to more serious 
objection, for it graduates the 
bonus to landlords according to 
the value of the estate sold. 
Thus, if the purchase - money 
does not exceed £5000, the bonus 
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is at the rate of fifteen per cent 
on the tenants-holdings’ capital 
value (not including demesne 
and other land); and this per- 
centage decreases as the pur- 
chase-money increases, so that 
if it amounts to £40,000 the 
bonus is only five percent. The 
intention evidently is that the 
poor landlord shall get most, 
ard the rich landlord (who will 
not often sell at all) get least. 
But the method does not pro- 
duce the effect intended ; for it 
is well known to those who 
have acquaintance with Ireland 
generally that there are cases 
—especially in the west — of 
very large “congested ” estates, 
where tenant and landlord are 
alike poor; but, in these cases, 
the bonus is reduced because 
the operation is large, while the 
poverty of the landlord is ap- 
parently unrecognised. If the 
schedule remains, there should 
at least be discretionary powers 
to dispense with the scale in 
“congested” estates, as there 
are powers of a like character, 
reserved to the Lord Lieutenant, 
in clause 5 of the Bill. 

There are three points which 
are not noticed in the Bill at all 
—namely, precautions against 
the creation of new grazing 
lands ; precautions as to in- 
heritance when the small owner 
remains solvent ; and compul- 
sory sale in cases other than 
those provided for by existing 
law. Yet these are all very im- 
portant questions; and, unless 
they are treated, it seems doubt- 
ful whether the measure can be 
regarded as final, and whether 
land agitation will cease. 

The Bill refers to both agri- 
cultural and pastoral land ; but 
it is intended to stay the flow 
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of emigration, and, as such, it 
deals mainly with agricultural 
holdings. If the population is 
not to dwindle away year by 
year, the agriculturists, who are 
thickest on the land, must be 
protected against the graziers, 
who require larger tracts, and 
thus represent a thinner popu- 
lation. The Bill provides that 
the owner shall be the occupier ; 
but there seems to be no pro- 
vision to prevent the mortgagee, 
or others, from getting hold of 
a@ batch of agricultural hold- 
ings, and then converting them 
into one large grazing farm, of 
which the buyer would be sole 
occupier, his sons being the 
herds. This surely should be 
prevented, by a stipulation 
that such amalgamation is only 
to be allowed by State sanction. 
If it is proved that the agri- 
cultural population has disap- 
peared, the permission might be 
granted; but as long as agri- 
culturists remained available, 
the land ought to be put to 
the highest use of which it is 
capable, and clause 50 should 
not enable any one man to sell 
up a number of the twenty-acre 
holdings, and to convert them 
into a grazing farm. If this 
were allowed, the final result of 
the measure might only be to 
create new landlords, with graz- 
ing tenants represented as being 
labourers only. 

There is also a grievance that 
has been more than once shown, 
in ‘ Maga,’ to lie at the root of 
all land agitation during the 
last ten years or more. In 
Connaught especially there is a 
congested population, living in 
the bogs more miserably—as 
all experienced observers agree 
—than any oppressed peasant 
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in Asia, or any ruined Kaffir 
in South Africa. These men 
see—sometimes adjoining their 
miserable holdings—large tracts 
of grass-land, belonging to rich 
landlords who do not them- 
selves use them for stock-rais- 
ing, but let them out to grazing 
tenants. In some cases the 
forebears of the tenants in the 
bogs used to till parts of this 
land. But the rich landlord 
refuses to sell, and will continue 
to do so—for his bonus would 
be small, and his prejudices are 
strong and antiquated. It is 
not merely a question of trouble 
in collecting rent, or of expenses 
in the Land Court, for, if he 
sold, the new owners would owe 
him nothing. We can hardly 
believe, in England or Scotland, 
what the objection often really 
is. An Irish lady of good 
family once told the present 
writer that when first she went 
to England she visited a house 
where from the windows a mill 
could be seen which was on the 
landlord’s own estate. She 
could not then understand why 
he did not pull down what she 
regarded as an eyesore — 
namely, a dwelling in sight of 
the great house itself. But 
surely, in the twentieth century, 
sentiments like those of the 
Boer in South Africa cannot 
be allowed to interfere with the 
question of promoting the pros- 
perity of a hardy class of agri- 
cultural owners, and _ thus 
stanching the flow of emigra- 
tion. It may be said that the 
people would be better else- 
where, and should not be 


allowed to hold on to rocks 
and swamps; but this is no 
reason why they should not till 
lands near them rather than 
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leave Ireland. Until this ques- 
tion is settled, permanent con- 
tentment will not be created. 
It may be that Government 
consider that the increased in- 
come of the Congested District 
Board, and the purchase of 
estates now ordered to be sold 
by compulsion, will suffice for 
these exceptional cases in the 
west; but the Board will have 
still to fight its old battle 
against the obstructive ob- 
stinacy of a few rich men. 
There will certainly be a de- 
mand, sooner or later, that 
the Board shall be strength- 
ened by compulsory powers. It 
would seem better that these 
should be now granted, with due 
safeguards, in cases where the 
land is really needed by the State 
and not really needed by the 
landlord, rather than that there 
should arise later a new cry 
for universal compulsion, when 
men begin to tire of the delays 
in arranging for voluntary sale 
and purchase, or find that they 
cannot get the land in exactly 
those cases where they need it 
most. ; 
. As to inheritance, it has been 
already explained in ‘Maga’ 
that the weakness and deceit 
of the owner often leads him 
to alter his declared intention 
as to which son is to have 
the farm. The recent terrible 
murder of a brother in Clare 
County was due to jealousy 
as to the inheritance; and the 
League lives on such family 
feuds. If, therefore, the State 
expects to be paid more than 
half the instalments by heirs 
of the first owner, the State 
may be allowed in every case 
to demand that the heir be 
declared. Even after the whole 
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of the instalments are paid, 
the same law might be con- 
tinued as a custom belonging 
to land so obtained. This 
would do more for the public 
peace than any other regula- 
tion affecting peasant life. 

In conclusion, we may briefly 
consider what the results of the 
Act will be. It is difficult to 
forecast these, but certain facts 
seem clear. In the first place, 
voluntary sale by the great 
landlords is not contemplated 
by them. The smaller and 
poorer owners will be glad to 
sell; the rich will not. The 
Bill will cause a disappear- 
ance of squireens as landlords, 
though they may remain on 
their demesnes. It will not 
unify the tenure of land; for, 
in addition to landlords and 
tenants, who will still employ 
the diminished Land Court to 
settle rents, there will be large 
farmers and smaller owners 
who have bought under exist- 
ing law, and there will be new 
tenants established by the new 
Land Commissioners, and many 
others who will hold under the 
new Act by dirsct agreement 
with their old landlords. 

There are interests assailed 
which will tell against the Bill. 
Lawyers will suffer from its 
summary and cheap procedure. 
Land Commissioners will fear 
that their occupation is gone. 
Labourers will expect less em- 
ployment than ever. But, above 
all, land agents, who have 
already seen that they are 
doomed, and have demanded 
compensation by the State, may 
fight against land purchase. It 
is not enough to allow them 
to be agents for the sale, be- 
cause that is a final task. 
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Some agents are solicitors ; 
some are themselves landlords ; 
some, who manage the large 
estates, have already exerted 
their influence against any sale, 
—the last class will be little 
affected ; the lawyers will get 
little pity ; the small landlords, 
who act as agents to one 
another, have got their bonus. 
This agitation, therefore, will 
fail; but it may lead to great 
delay. The landlord might first 
be advised not to sell; then the 
investigation of his position, 
with respect to title, encum- 
brances, and superior interests, 
might drag out the time. It 
has taken sometimes more than 
twelve years to arrange a sale 
when both landlord and tenants 
were willing. Then, unless the 
Commissioners are called in, 
there might be an endless hag- 
gling as to price; for which 
reason it seems that voluntary 
agreements will not really be 
the large majority, but that the 
Commissioners will find their 
work constantly increasing. 
After agreement as to price of 
purchase is reached, the oper- 
ation of the Bill is swift and 
simple; but it does not give 
power to the tenants to force 
on a sale, and delays can only 
be prevented by the agents 
being willing to help the 
measure. 

It is not intended by any- 
thing here said to depreciate so 
large a remedial measure, but 
only to indicate dangers ahead. 
No one can really foresee what 
will come. Ireland will never 
be entirely prosperous as long as 
its savings flow mainly into the 
pockets of bishops and monks. 
It will always continue to nurse 
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some pet grievance, and to de- 
nounce its rulers. But, for the 
present at least, we may look 
forward to a peaceful time of 
high hopes, and of gratitude 
even, especially to the King, 
whose influence, in the belief of 
the peasantry, has been exerted 
in their favour, and whose re- 
ception, if the Bill is finally 
adopted by the country,— as 
with certain modifications it 
seems likely to be,—is sure to be 
marked by an outburst of real 
enthusiasm. ‘The fight in Par- 
liament, in the various stages 
yet to come, will be stubborn, 
both on the tenants’ side and 
on that of the landlord. The 
British taxpayer may even put 
in an appearance; but, so far, 
his growls have not been alarm- 
ing in this matter. The Irish 
Land Bill marks a great epoch 
in the history of land tenure, 
and its effects will be felt, in 
time, perhaps even outside Ire- 
land itself. It has become re- 
cognised, in Europe generally, 
that agriculture prospers most 
when—under wise laws and a 
just Government—the tiller of 
the land is also itsowner. But 
the Bill is not revolutionary : it 
is only abreast of its time. The 
peasant will not wake up on 
the Ist of November to find 
himself a landlord, or even a 
free owner. He will be a tenant 
for some time yet. But gradu- 
ally, throughout the land, the 
Irish yeomen will increase in 
numbers; the drain of emigra- 
tion will be diminished; and 
the prosperity and contentment 
of Ireland will have been in- 
creased by the statesmanship of 
those who framed the Irish 
Land Bill of the present year. 
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THE EARLIEST EXILE OF ST HELENA.! 


BY HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G. 


In the early autumn of the 
year 1512 the indefatigable 
Alfonso Dalboquerque, the 
greatest of the many viceroys 
sent out by Portugal to rule 
the East, found himself as usual 
immersed in business, and with 
at least one devastating little 
war upon his hands. It was 
only in the preceding January 
that he had returned from a 
semi-punitive, semi-filibustering 
raid upon Malacca, which had 
resulted in the triumphant 
establishment of the Portuguese 
power in Malaya. On the voy- 
age thence to India he had 
had the ill-fortune to be ship- 
wrecked by the way with all 
his company, and to suffer the 
loss of “‘the richest spoils that 
ever were seen since India had 
been discovered until that 
moment ; and besides this, many 
women who were greatly skilled 
workers in embroidery, and 
many young girls and youths 
of noble family from all those 
countries which extend from 
the Cape of Comorin to the 
eastward,” to quote the author 
of the ‘Commentaries.’ For 
more than three seasons past, 
too, he had kept one eye cocked 
on Hormuz and Socotra, while 
all the time his hands and feet 
were busy beating out the 
flames and trampling the 
embers of conflagration which 
the aggression of himself and 
his predecessors had kindled all 


along the Coromandel coast. 
He had actually set out in the 
direction of the Persian Gulf in 
the preceding year, leaving a 
more or less cowed India behind 
him, when circumstances had 
forced him to turn away to 
Malacca; and now on his return 
to Cochin it was to find the 
best part of his work wellnigh 
undone again, through the in- 
efficiency of the lieutenants to 
whose care, during his absence, 
it had been intrusted. To crown 
all, the annual reinforcing fleet, 
which had left Portugal in 
March, brought instructions 
from the king that raised the 
question of the advisability of 
abandoning Goa—the conquest 
upon which, above all others, 
he prided himself. This latter 
fact was one which he did not 
dare divulge to his captains, 
for at that moment the fortress 
of Benastarim, which dominated 
Goa, was in the hands of the 
Muhammadans, and he feared 
lest his determination to recover 
it should be thwarted by those 
under him if the gist of the 
royal instructions were to be- 
come known. The “great 
Alfonso,” therefore, as the 
author of the ‘Commentaries’ 
loves to call him, had his hands 
over-full, and enough and to 
spare of food for anxiety and 
worry ; for indeed the troubled 
lands over which he ruled re- 
sembled nothing so nearly as 
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the dry hide which the fakir 
showed to Alexander, the hide 
which rose up rebelliously in 
one quarter as soon as the 
emperor set foot upon its far- 
ther rim. 

All these things combined to 
put Alfonso, who at the best 
was no gentle knight, into 
@ very evil mood, and among 
all the minor causes of his rage 
no one pricked him more 
shrewdly than the knowledge 
that within the walls of Ben- 
astarim there lurked certain 
Portuguese deserters, renegade 
Christians every man of them, 
who, seeing the lustre of their 
own cause waning during 


Dalboquerque’s absence in Mal- 
acca, or caught, it may be, by 
the dark hair and saucy eyes 
of some Muhammadan maiden, 
had thrown in their lot with 
the infidel. 

Rogalcao, the commander of 


the fortress, was a faint-hearted 
leader, and Dalboquerque had 
little difficulty in arranging for 
the surrender of the place upon 
terms very advantageous to the 
Portuguese; but to one of the 
enemy’s stipulations he long 
continued to demur. Dalbo- 
querque demanded that the 
renegades should be delivered 
up to him unconditionally, but 
to this Rogalcio would by no 
means agree. He urged that 
such a course was contrary to 
the laws of his country and to 
the principles of his religion, 
and in the end only handed the 
apostates over to his conqueror 
on the receipt of a promise that 
their lives should be spared. 


The great Alfonso, the ‘Com-. 


mentaries’ tell us, “could not 
break his word ” ; but in spite of 
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that disability he on this oc- 
casion went as near to the 
accomplishment of that impos- 
sibility as a man could well do. 


“ He commanded them to bring up 
before him Fernio Lopez and the 
other renegades,” we read. “These 
men, when they found themselves in 
his presence, fearing that he would 
not keep the promise he had made 
them of sparing their lives, threw 
themselves at his feet, and with many 
tears besought him to have mercy 
upon them. But Alfonso Dalbo- 
querque, who could not break his 
word, kept the promise which he had 
made of not taking their lives, ac- 
cording to the promise given to 
Rogalc&éo ; so he ordered that their 
right hands, and the thumbs of their 
left hands, and their ears and noses 
should be cut off in memory and asa 
terrible example of the punishment 
meted out to them for the treason 
and wickedness which they had 
committed against God and their 
king.” 


Castanheda, who is less jeal- 
ous of the reputation of the 
great Alfonso than is the author 
of the ‘Commentaries,’ says 
that, in addition to the above 
punishment, which as “a 
memory” was certainly calcu- 
lated to fix itself in the recol- 
lection of the victims, the hairs 
of the heads and the beards of 
the wretched creatures were 
plucked out by the roots, the 
raw places so caused being 
smeared with mud. Correa has 
still more disgusting details to 
report, and he says that the 
punishment was spread out 
over a period of three whole 
days, and that more than half 
the renegades died from the 
effects of the torture. 

Such barbarism as this can- 
not but be highly revolting to 
our modern humanitarianism ; 
but before the great Alfonso be 
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condemned in too sweeping a 
fashion, it is necessary to re- 
member many things. To begin 
with, far worse treatment than 
is here described was meted out 
during the sixteenth century to 
the natives of the East, often 
without any excuse of anger, 
and merely for the purpose of 
extorting information. In those 
days the peoples of Europe had 
not completely emerged from 
savagery, and the East, alas! 
has too often had the power to 
debase the moral standard of 
the white men who have settled 
in its midst. It is only another 
instance of the ineradicable 
prejudice which holds the 
person of a European to be 
more sacred than that of his 
brown neighbour, that this act 
of Dalboquerque should have 
received so much attention, 
while the barbarities practised 
upon natives by numberless 
Portuguese rovers have barely 
called forth a single protest in 
contemporary chronicles. With 
regard to the renegades them- 
selves, the crime of which they 
stood convicted was, judged by 
the standards of their age, the 
blackest which a Christian 
could commit. The Portu- 
guese, though during the first 
half of the sixteenth century 
they poured into Asia in a 
continuous stream, were able 
to oppose only paltry numbers 
to the hordes of the East which 
they made it their business to 
subdue. That any member of 
these slender bands of adven- 
turers should throw his weight 
into the scale of his fellows’ 
enemies was felt to be an out- 
rage against the white human- 
ity they shared in common. It 
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was, in the eyes of the Portu- 
guese, as though a man were to 
head an insurrection of the 
brute creation against his kind ; 
and since the foemen were 
Muhammadans, and the Portu- 
guese were a people of the 
Peninsula, with whom hatred 
and detestation of the Moor 
were an inherited tradition, to 
this appalling crime was added 
a double treason— treason to 
God, treason to the king. If 
the great Alfonso had had the 
courage of his convictions, and 
had been somewhat less delicate 
in the matter of his plighted 
word, he would have killed the 
renegades outright, nor would 
any of his contemporaries have 
greatly questioned the justifica- 
tion of his action. This, how- 
ever, he would not do; but the 
necessity of an example, patent 
to all eyes, was obvious. There- 
fore he wreaked his dreadful 
vengeance upon these men, 
sending them forth hairless, 
noseless, earless, maimed in 
both hands, to be known for all 
the days of their lives by this 
awful branding, and when 
known, to be shunned with 
horror by the meanest of their 
kind. 

The leader of the renegades, 
Fernao Lopez, has already been 
incidentally mentioned, and 
with his after-history we will 
now concern ourselves ; for this 
poor wretch, whose very name 
conveys nothing to the average 
educated man of our own time, 
is in some sort to be regarded 
as the forerunner of the world’s 
greatest exiles. He had ex- 
perienced in person all that 
Alexander Selkirk endured a 
full century and a half before 
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that famous mariner was mar- 
ooned on the island of Juan 
Fernandez; the cock, which he 
saved from drowning, and 
which became his closest friend, 
may have suggested to Defoe 
the parrot whose speech startled 
Robinson Crusoe in his solitude ; 
and it was upon the then unin- 
habited island of St Helena 
that this political outcast lived 
for years, long ere Napoleon 
came there from Waterloo or 
Cronje from the death-trap of 
Paardeberg. 

After his mutilation, and 
during the remainder of the 
life of the great Alfonso, 
Fernao Lopez continued to live 
in India, dragging on, it is 
probable, a miserable existence, 
an object of contempt, derision, 
and aversion to his countrymen, 
shunned and despised by the 
natives, that most pitiful of 
all the sad LEast’s pitiful 
things—the white man who 
has “gone under.” In 1515, 
however, Alfonso Dalboquerque 
yielded up his strenuous soul 
to God, and in the following 
spring—what time the body 
of the great viceroy was being 
buried in Goa, despite his dying 
prayer that his ashes might 
be conveyed to Portugal, the 
superstition of his countrymen 
being that India would never 
be lost to them while his bones 
reposed there dominating the 
land—this poor victim of his 
wrath contrived to stow him- 
self away upon a vessel home- 
ward bound. He had left a 
wife and children behind him 
in Lisbon, Correa tells us, and 
perhaps he thought now, in 
the depths of his ignominy, 
to seek comfort from the 
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woman who had once loved 
him. But as the slow ship 
that bore him lumbered up the 
west coast of Africa, drawing 
daily nearer and nearer to her 
destination, doubts as to the 
nature of the reception which 
awaited him in his fatherland 
would appear to have assailed 
him, for when the vessel put 
in to water at the uninhabited 
island of St Helena, Fernao 
Lopez, his courage to face the 
ordeal deserting him, escaped 
into the woods and _ there 
hid himself. His companions 
searched for him in vain; but 
they were homeward - bound 
folk, and such are ever im- 
patient of delay, wherefore, 
failing to find him, they pres- 
ently sailed on to Portugal, 
leaving behind them for his 
use “a barrel of biscuit and 
some pieces of hung beef, and 
dried fish, and salt, and a fire, 
and some old clothes, which 
each one contributed.” Here 
we seem to see an expression 
of something resembling pity 
or sympathy for the renegade, 
feelings which may perhaps 
have been inspired by the re- 
morseful recollection of less 
kindly treatment which the 
outcast had hitherto received 
at the hands of his shipmates ; 
and “when they set sail,” 
Correa adds, “they left a 
letter for him, that in case 
of any ship putting in there 
he was to make signs to show 
whether he were alive or dead, 
and show himself in order that 
they might supply him with 
whatever he required.” 

And thus a new life began 
for Fernao Lopez, the outcast, 
—a life that was to be his, with 
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but a single interruption, for 
the remainder of his days. 
In the past he had gone wo- 
fully astray, even in his own 
estimation, from the paths of 
righteousness: now he was to 
live in self-imposed banishment 
amid quiet solitudes, far re- 
moved from the temptations of 
that crowded life whereby he 
had been tried and found want- 
ing. He had consorted with 
men, and had sinned against 
them ; and men, who ofttimes 
are swifter to punish than the 
God to whom all vengeance 
belongs, had taken awful toll 
of him for his wrong - doing, 
and had set upon him the in- 
delible marks of their wrath. 
Now he turned his back upon 
them and upon all their works, 
hid himself from their sight in 
the quiet solitudes of this un- 
touched wilderness, and suffered 
the noise of their strife, of their 
contending passions, of their 
strenuous endeavour, of ambi- 
tions national and personal, 
the clamour of battle - for 
wealth and for power which 
then rent the world, to die 
down in the distance to a 
hushed whisper.. And in place 
of the fellowship of his kind, 
which he thus renounced, of 
the comradeship of men who 
had used him cruelly, he sought 
solace in silent converse with 
Nature, the great mother. The 
inviolate forest towered above 
him; the untrodden beaches 
lay at his feet; no voices spoke 
to him save the cries of sea- 
fowl, the songs of birds hidden 
in the foliage, the busy notes 
of countless jungle-insects, and 
the sob of the sea breaking 
monotonously upon the deserted 
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shores. Around him, as he sat 
gazing over the heaving waters, 
the waste of waves spread away 
and away to a horizon misty 
with heat, and that immense 
expanse held no suggestion of 
the existence of mankind ; over 
him the sky arched in an un- 
broken dome, empty save for 
a single kite soaring and circ- 
ling on wide effortless wings ; 
behind him the forest, filled 
with tiny busy life and wild 
things which as yet were fear- 
less, reared its dense tangles 
heavenward, and seemed more 
remote from men than even the 
empty sea and sky. It was to 
him as though he were the only 
being of his kind in all God’s 
wondrous universe, and his 
very loneliness filled him with 
strange joy. He stood amid a 
world of beauty a creature 
maimed and grotesque, his bald 
head ridiculous and mean, his 
lopped features horrible to the 
sight, his shrunken form clothed 
in his fellows’ discarded gar- 
ments, ill-fitting raiment, tat- 
tered and soiled, in which the 
indescribable mouldy smells of 
the East still lingered. A sorry 
wreck of humanity this, an 
object for the commiseration of 
any who had seen him, but 
happy at last because he had 
won freedom and a kind of 
sovereignty. The delight which 
the sense of his complete isola- 
tion brought to him was nat- 
ural, for he was weary of 
exciting the disgust, the con- 
tempt, or the pity of his kind, 
and here there were no men to 
be startled by his deformities, 
to point the finger of scorn at 
him for the deeds which had 
earned so heavy a punishment, 
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or to make a mock of his 
calamities. This desert island, 
by reason of its utter loneliness, 
was the only world in which 
he could live unmolested, and 
could rule with undisputed 
sway. The beasts, more kindly 
than men, would do him no 
dishonour; more docile than 
his fellows, they would accept 
him for their king. Therefore 
Fernio Lopez, the outcast, 
looked abroad with an eye sud- 
denly become masterful, saw in 
the rock upon which he perched 
the throne of his desires, and 
felt the glow of satisfaction as 
he let his eyes roam over the 
territory which was his own to 
have and to hold, and to rule 
withal in such fashion as he 
listed. 

First, with the four fingers 
that remained to him, and with 
that sorry stump in which his 
right arm ended, he set himself 
to delve in the side of a soft 
bank of earth until, with in- 
finite toil, he had scooped for 
himself a cave in which to make 
his home. Into this he moved 
the provisions which had been 
left behind for his use, contend- 
ing always doggedly with the 
difficulties added by his maimed 
members to his solitary labour, 
and tending his precious fire 
with constant care both by 
day and by night, lest by acci- 
dent it should become extin- 
guished. The haunting fear of 
being left suddenly without fire 
was for the moment his only 
care, his only anxiety, so simple 
had life become for this man 
who had won his way out of 
the turmoil of human exist- 
ence, and soon, Correa tells us, 
“he set to work to find stones, 


which he beat one against an- 
other, and he saw that they 
struck fire and he kept them.” 
We can see him in fancy sitting 
intent upon this task, the one 
stone held between his bare 
heels, its fellow in the only 
fingers that remained to him, 
pushing the tinder into place 
with the stump of his right 
arm, and warmed with the 
triumph of victory when, after 
numberless failures, the fire at 
last took hold. Here he was 
finding in solitude the manhood 
of which the cruelty of man 
had robbed him: here he was 
achieving, conquering, over- 
coming difficulties, unaided and 
in spite of all handicaps. Can 
we wonder if he, who hitherto 
had failed so grievously, was 
elated wonderfully by this his 
first taste of individual success, 
if he began forthwith to love 
Nature because she accepted 
him on equal terms, and while 
she resisted him, calling forth 
all his energies, all his ingenuity 
in the encounter, yet ended by 
giving him the victory ? 
Released now from his 
anxieties anent the extinction 
of his fire, he was at liberty to 
inspect his domain, and a new 
joy must have been his as he 
wandered through the forests 
of the sun-steeped isle, viewing 
all things with the proud 
glance of the possessor. In 
the woods he found many 
“tender herbs which were 
savoury to eat,” and these he 
boiled with salt, living on them 
and upon such fish as he had 
the luck to catch. He had 
reverted to the condition of 
primitive man, the which is far 
from being one of idleness, since 
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there is no taskmaster so im- 
perative as an empty stomach ; 
but be sure the labour was in 
itself more delightful than any 
which had fallen to his lot in 
the past, because it made a con- 
stant call upon his ingenuity 
and resource, and be sure the 
food thus won was passing 
sweet to his taste, since it was 
the fruit of his own toil, plucked 
from the island that was his 
very own, and no such bitter 
bread as had come to him as 
the doles of a contemptuous 
charity. 

For a whole year Fernao 
Lopez lived this life, wandering 
through his solitudes by day, 
gazing out with ever-growing 
satisfaction upon the sea that 
held no sail, and sleeping at 
night in his burrow, the mouth 
of which he guarded with 
“prickly bushes.” But upon a 
certain day, as he looked sea- 


ward, he caught his breath and 
his heart stood still, for what 
was that white speck pricking 
up above the distant horizon to 


the north? With anxious eyes 
he watched it, hoping against 
hope that it might be only 
a cloud of curious shape; but 
as the morning advanced it 
gathered distinctness and in- 
creased in bulk. Presently he 
was unable to delude himself 
longer. It was a ship under 
full sail bearing down upon his 
island, a ship, too, of the people 
of his own nation. The memory 
came to him suddenly of all 
that he had endured at their 
hands. His maimed fingers 
tose to those unsightly holes 
where ears and nose should 
have been: the healed stump 
of his arm shot and pricked 
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with new pain. His eyes, 
fixed upon the billows of canvas 
yonder, had lost their look of 
pride and mastery: they were 
cowed, abject, fearful. If they 
should capture him, these Portu- 
guese sailors! The thought 
flashed through his mind. The 
ship was outward bound ; they 
would bear him with her back 
to slavery, back to the un- 
speakable inferno of the East, 
which had wrecked his man- 
hood and left him the pitiful 
thing he was! With a great 
cry of terror he bounded down 
the hillside, and muttering like 
one distraught, he plunged into 
the thickets, wandering on and 
on to hide himself in the deepest 
recesses of the woodland. Here 
he threw himself down and lay 
panting and oppressed by an 
awful dread. But little by 
little he grew calmer. Nature, 
serene and untroubled, stood 
about him, shielding him from 
his enemies. She spoke to him 
with many voices, and all were 
reassuring and fearless. She 
had become no less his friend 
because he had made of her his 
servant. She would give him 
timely warning of the near 
approach of their common 
enemy—man! So all that day 
and the next he lay with her 
gorgeous mantle of greenery 
drawn over him, hiding him 
closely; and when at last he 
ventured forth, with anxious, 
peeping face, and limbs braced 
ready for precipitate flight, 
behold, the men had gone, and 
his solitude was his own once 
more. 

In his cave he found certain 
gifts: biscuits, cheeses, — new 
cheeses of Portugal,—and many 
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other things to eat, and a letter 
“bidding himself not hide him- 
self, but when any ship should 
touch there he should speak 
with it, for no one would harm 
him.” I fancy that I can see 
him, elated suddenly by the 
reaction from his recent fears, 
gloating over the good things 
that lay before him, and 
chuckling a little to himself 
at the letter—the firat com- 
munication which he had held 
with men for twelve whole 
months. ‘No one would harm 
him,” it said. He would have 
a care that that should prove a 
true word, but he knew better 
than to put trust in the 
promises of men. Nature did 
not adhere to the letter and 
violate the spirit as Dalbo- 
querque had done. The kind 
lap of Nature for him, and not 
the mercy and honesty of his 
fellows ! 

Next, creeping round a pro- 
montory to the east, he lay 
watching the ship getting under 
weigh, hungrily eager to see 
her depart and give him back 
his empty seas; and as she 
threw out her sails to the wind 
and began to edge away from 
the shore, something fell fiut- 
tering into the water. The 
canvas filled and the vessel 
swept majestically away, leaving 
a creamy wake astern, but Fer- 
nao Lopez had no eyes for her. 
His gaze was riveted upon that 
struggling object which the 
tide was bearing nearer and 
nearer to him each moment, 
and at last he made it out 
to be a cock, with draggled 
feathers and panting beak, float- 
ing helplessly on the surface of 
the sea. Here was a thing out- 
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cast like himself, a victim of 
the callousness of man and the 
cruelty of fate. He watched 
its agony with a poignant sym- 
pathy, or it may be with a 
sudden recollection of what a 
tasty morsel a roast fowl would 
be to a palate long unused to 
flesh meats ; and at last, plung- 
ing into the sea, careless of 
detection by the men on board 
the vessel, he caught the half. 
dead creature as best he might 
in his maimed arms, and s0 
brought it safe to land. 
Resisting the temptation to 


-make a meal of his prisoner, 


Lopez carried it to his cave, 
dried it at his fire, and fed it 
with some rice which was 
among the stores that the ship 


-had left to him; and since 


nothing quickens love more 
wonderfully than a sense of 
favours conferred upon its ob- 
ject, the man and the cock soon 
became the dearest of friends. 
“The cock,” Correa says, “ be- 
came on such loving terms 
with him that it followed him 
wherever he went, would come 
at his call, and at night it 
roosted with him in the hole.” 
And thus love, of a sort, came 
into the life of this lonely man, 
the love of and for a creature 
which owed him everything, to 
which he, the outcast, played 
the part of an omnipotent and 
beneficent providence. I picture 
him to myself sitting in the 
sunshine at the mouth of “the 
hole,” or roaming through the 
woods in search of the “sweet 
herbs,” with the cock perched 
at his side or following obedient 
at his heels,—an outlandish 
couple, the man crippled and 
gnarled, the bird dismally be- 
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draggled, as befits a fowl which 
has been long cooped on board 
a ship, and has thereafter suf- 
fered grievously in an encounter 
with the waves. Yet I fancy 
that each was happy after his 
fashion —the one, because he 
had found something to love, 
something weaker than himself 
to protect and shield from 
harm; the other, because the 
firm earth was very good to 
peck and scratch and strut 
upon after the miseries of the 
ship’s hen-coop, and because he 
felt the man to be a friend and 
comrade with whom he was 
safe. They had long talks to- 
gether, I doubt not, Fernao 
Lopez and his cock, the man 
telling again and again the 
story of his victories gained 
over the Nature he had bound 
to his service, the bird listening 
with his head cocked wisely, or 
voicing his sympathy in a lusty 
crow of approval. 

More months passed, swelled 
into years, and the years were 
added each to each until near 
a decade had come and gone, 
and still Fernao Lopez lived on 
in solitude upon the island of 
St Helena, and hid himself 
from sight whenever a sail on 
the horizon warned him of the 
coming of his countrymen. 
And Nature proved a loyal 
friend, for so long as he trusted 
to her he remained safe from 
pursuit. The hole which he 
had scooped for himself in the 
bank became one of the stock 
sights to the Portuguese mar- 
iners who plied to and fro upon 
the ocean highway; and though 
its owner never suffered himself 
to be seen while men were abroad 
in his kingdom, his fame spread 


far and wide, and came at last 
to the ears of the King of Por- 
tugal. He therefore sent a 
letter to Fernao, promising him 
safe-conduct if he would return 
to his fatherland ; but the exile 
had learned to put not his trust 
in princes or in any of the 
children of men. Yet about 
this time an intruder broke in 
upon his solitude. From one 
of the ships that touched at St 
Helena a Javanese slave - boy 
made his escape, hiding himself 
in the woods and baffling his 
pursuers. Fernao found this 
youth when the ship had gone 
upon her way, and I expect 
that it was with no great pleas- 
ure that he saw his long téte- 
a-téte with his beloved cock 
interrupted by this unlooked- 
for visitor. Albeit he was 
maimed, Fernao Lopez was still 
a white man, and a white man 
of the sixteenth century, who 
regarded all brown folk as 
children of the devil pre- 
ordained to slavery and to 
subjection, wherefore it is 
probable that he treated the 
Javanese youngster with less 
kindness than he had shown to 
the half-drowned fowl, and was 
all the more tyrannical in his 
usage of him because he held 
stored in his memory the 
wrongs which he had himself 
endured, and the thought of 
the sneers with which in the 
East natives had been wont to 
mock his deformities. More- 
over, by this time Lopez had 
been long enough upon the 
island to get well set in his 
groove, to love the solitude 
which had given to him his 
only experience of liberty and 
of power, and therefore any 
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change must needs have been 
distasteful. It must have irked 
him sorely to see this brown 
man, whom fate had thrust 
upon him, making free with 
las forests, trying to snare his 
birds and fish, even jostling the 
pampered cock, it may be, and 
generally comporting himself 
with the insolence and arrog- 
ance of man in the heart of 
this shrine of Nature, wherein 
Lopez was the high priest and 
in some sort the presiding deity. 
The restlessness of this human 
creature, too, must have got 
upon the nerves of one who 
had lived so long alone with 
inanimate things or with the 
wild creatures of the woods; 
and it is safe to infer that the 
Javanese slave-boy had a some- 
what sorry time of it, and often 
longed to find himself back on 
board the ship which he had 
quitted. In pursuance of this 
desire he declared himself to 
the crew of the first vessel 
which touched at the island, 
giving himself up, and con- 
senting to discover the place 
where the white man lay in 
hiding. He had many scores 
to pay off against Fernao Lopez 
doubtless; but it is none the 
less difficult to forgive his 
treachery, though it is said 
that the captain of the ship 
terrified him by threats, for 
the Portuguese were curious to 
see in the flesh the man whose 
name and story were on every 
tongue. 

Led by the Javanese, there- 
fore, Pero Gomez Teixeira, the 
captain aforesaid, went with a 
party of his people into the 
woods to the spot where Lopez 
was concealed, and effected his 
capture. “And when he found 
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that he was taken he made 
loud outcries, thinking that 
they were going to take him 
on board;” for now he had 
fallen once more into the hands 
of his compatriots, and saw his 
peace wantonly broken through 
the agency of the only thing 
that he could not trust, his 
inveterate enemy—man. “ But 
Pero Gomez consoled him,” we 
are glad to read, “and talked 
for a long time with him, and 
assured him that he would not 
carry him away, and gave him 
many things, although he did 
not care for them, but very 
earnestly besought him to take 
the youth with him in the ship. 
Pero Gomez, therefore, took 
him, on receiving a promise 
from Lopez that he would not 
hide himself from the crews. 
And when this had been agreed 
to, Pero Gomez left him with 
@ paper, signed and sealed, 
wherein he desired all captains 
who might touch there of their 
kindness not to use any force 
in desiring to carry him to 
Portugal against his will, for 
it was from fear of this that 
Fernéo Lopez used in bygone 
times to hide himself. There- 
fore he gave him a safeguard 
in the king’s name, and swore 
to it, that no one should carry 
him away from the island 
against his will.” 

But I suspect that the safe- 
guard was of less value to 
Fernao Lopez, the man who had 
gone forth so completely from 
among the ranks of his fellows 
that he had ceased to “care” 
for presents of white men’s 
gear, than was the promise 
that the Javanese youth should 
forthwith be removed, for this 
was a gift indeed, since it gave 
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him back a no less prized pos- 
session than his solitude. Here 
we have a picture of the man 
to whom loneliness with Nature 
has become a necessity, and no 
one perhaps who has not him- 
self experienced isolation, and 
learned to love, not hate it, will 
sympathise as I do with the 
exile’s keen desire to be left 
quite alone once more. 

From this time forward 
Lopez was somewhat less shy 
with the crews of passing ships, 
though he probably watched 
them come with regret, as un- 
welcome interruptions to his 
peace, and saw them go upon 
their way with very genuine 
relief. But this renewed inter- 
course with his compatriots 
would seem to have recalled 
to his recollection the teachings 
of the religion in which he had 
been reared, for after some 


years he determined to visit 
Europe for the purpose of 
obtaining absolution for his 


sins. What this resolution 
must have cost him, what the 
pang of uprooting must have 
been to him, it is not easy to 
estimate ; and nothing short of 
the unquestioning faith in the 
teachings of his Church, which 
cropped up so constantly and 
in such unlooked-for quarters 
among the Portuguese of the 
sixteenth century, would have 
sufficed to nerve him for the 
effort. Many times, it may be, 
his heart failed him at the last 
moment, and he watched ships 
depart and then went back to 
“the hole,” feeling that it was 
beyond his power to quit it. 
But conscience, which, though 
it makes cowards of us all, 
endows a few of us here and 
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there with a courage that is 
not our own, in the end pre- 
vailed. So Fernao Lopez, the 
outcast, who had reinstated 
himself in the opinions of men 
by the appeal which the soli- 
tary life he had led for so many 
years made to their imagina- 
tions, was taken on board a 
homeward -bound vessel, and 
was carried over the sea to 
Portugal. 

But a blended fear and dis- 
like of his kind had become by 
now a veritable obsession. The 
noise and clamour of the busy 
port affrighted, jarred him, 
who was used to the great 
murmuring silence of his desert 
island. The hurry, the energy, 
the rush, and the strife of the 
strenuous life around him dis- 
mayed and irked him, and set 
him yearning after the solitude 
that had been his, and after the 
only spot on earth in which he 
had been able to find peace. 
Therefore he disembarked by 
stealth, and lay hidden from 
the sight of prying eyes in the 
house of the captain of his ship, 
and afterwards “went by night 
to converse with the king and 
the queen, who gave him a 
hermitage and a house of friars 
wherein he might remain; but 
he would accept nought of this, 
but obtained permission of the 
king and went to Rome.” 

“A hermitage and a house 
of friars,” indeed, were things 
little suited to the taste of one 
who had found even the com- 
pany of a single Javanese slave- 
boy too much for him. His 
notions concerning solitude were 
not those of other men. The 
very thought of the holy friars 
welcoming him as a _ guest 
2T 
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whose coming made a delight- 
ful break in the monotony of 
their lives, plying him, perhaps, 
with the questions of eager curi- 
osity, and marvelling at his 
mutilations and at his experi- 
ences, were enough in itself to 
drive him mad. Of course he 
would have nought of it, for 
his one desire was to return to 
his island as soon as the business 
which had driven him forth 
from it should be despatched. 
This was the confession of his 
sins, and why a visit to Rome 
should have been necessary re- 
quires a word or two of ex- 
planation. 

Priests of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church are given faculties 
for the shriving of penitents 
who make confession to them; 
but there are certain sins which 
are called “reserved cases,” and 
for which no ordinary priest or 
bishop has authority to grant 
absolution. In quite recent 
times the hearing of the con- 
fessions of those who stood 
self-convicted of sins coming 
under this category was dele- 
gated by the Pope to one or 
more of his cardinals, but in 
the sixteenth century the Pope 
frequently heard such con- 
fessions in person. A high 
platform was erected in one of 
the transepts of St Peter’s, 
with steps leading up to it on 
every side, and upon this dais 
the Pope, or the cardinal to 
whom he had delegated his 
powers, took his seat in the 
sight of all the people. Then, 
one by one, the penitents, bowed 
down by the consciousness 
of sin wellnigh unforgivable, 
climbed the steep stair, and, 
kneeling at the feet of the 
Vicar of Christ, sobbed out the 
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story of their transgressions. 
The folds of the long robe of 
the Pope would be thrown 
about them to shield them from 
curious eyes, and when the 
solemn words of absolution had 
been uttered, the penitents 
would step down lightly into 
the crowd, as Christian stepped 
when he had cast his burden. 
It was a pious practice of many 
charitable people, both men and 
women of unblemished char- 
acter, to present themselves 
with the real penitents on these 
occasions, to cover their shame 
and to hide from the curious 
who were the guilty ones and 
who the innocent. But this 
kindly fraud can have availed 
nothing in the case of Fernao 
Lopez: the terrible mutilations 
which no artifice could conceal 
told their own tale all too dis- 
tinctly. 

This scene used to be enacted 
during Holy Week in each 
year, and to the high plat- 
form in the transept of 
St Peter’s Fernio came one 
Maundy Thursday to cleanse 
his soul from sin. His was 
the double crime of apostasy 
and of taking up arms for 
the infidels against a Christian 
people, and only absolution 
pronounced by the Pope him- 
self could give to his troubled 
spirit the peace he sought. 
This had been the incentive 
which had driven him forth 
from his island ; this penitent’s 
scaffold, reared high above the 
sea of upturned faces, the end 
of his pilgrimage, the object 
of his long journey. Painfully, 
with his marred face pale and 
drawn, his hairless head un- 
covered, his maimed hand and 
arm visible to all, he clambered 
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up the steep stairs, and, throw- 
ing himself on his knees, poured 
out the story of his sins in 
such broken speech as his long 
silence had left to him. Then 
a kind arm was cast about 
his shoulders, the Pope’s white 
mantle covered him, a great 
peace came to him through his 
strong faith, and to the kneel- 
ing multitude around there 
seemed to sound a distant 
echo of the joy in heaven 
at one poor sinner doing 
penance. 

Thereafter the Pope gave 
him audience, and asked him 
to name the boon he most 
desired ; but Fernao Lopez had 
but a single wish in life, and 
but a single fear. He longed 
to return to St Helena and 
to solitude; he feared lest the 
King of Portugal should de- 
tain him in Europe. So he 
showed his heart to the Pope, 
and the latter “gave him 
letters to the king that he 
would send him back again 
to the island. This likewise 
the king performed.” 

So Fernao Lopez, light of 
conscience at last, won his 
' way safely to St Helena, a 
king come back to his own 
again. He was fearless now, 
even of men, though he had 
little use for their company. 
And “as time went on,” Correa 
tells us, “he would show him- 
self and converse with the 
people of the ships which 
passed by, and all gave him 
things to plant and to sow, 
so that he cultivated a great 
many gourds, pomegranates, 
and palm-trees, and kept 
ducks, hens, sows, and she- 
goats with young, all of which 
increased largely, and all be- 
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came wild in the woods”; for 
this man, who had himself 
suffered tyranny of so fearful 
a sort, used his power over 
the brute creation sparingly. 
And here he died in 1546, 
after nearly twenty years of 
solitary life. 

It is good to think of him 
in these latter times passing 
his days amid the scenes and 
in the fashion which had be- 
come dear to him, freed from 
care and from-the twinges of 
his conscience, and ruling in 
kindly ways the creatures 
which were his subjects in 
this little world which was 
his very own. Perhaps, when 
roaming through the woods, 
he chanced once in a while 
upon the very spot which was 
destined long years after to 
be the narrow prison of a 
far greater exile, and, stand- 
ing there, looked out over the 


land and sea, the possessions 
which satisfied his every am- 


bition. If so, what a contrast 
is presented by the minds of 
these two outcasts !—the one 
who had failed so wofully, 
and yet in the end had at- 
tained to so splendid a suc- 
cess because he had touched 
happiness and contentment,— 
because his every desire had 
been granted: the other, who 
had reached heights of in- 
dividual achievement never 
equalled before or since, who 
yet was fated, like Fernao 
Lopez, to end his days upon 
the little island of St Helena, 
but, unlike him, was doomed 
to rage in impotence, to eat 
out his mighty angry heart 
with foiled ambitions tearing 
him, as the eagles tore at 
Prometheus on his rock. 
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THE CAPITALIST AS CRITIC. 
(Lines to the New Arbiter of our Studies.) 


GREAT Learning’s patron! Harsh Helleniphobe, 
And latter Phcebus of this obscure globe ; 

Mild male Astrea Redux, who amid 

The stars—and stripes—of Commerce long wast hid; 
Steel-staunch foundation of the Age of Stocks, 
Prometheus, Saturn, Numa, and John Knox 
Welded in one great shape by wizard fusion, 

I sing—but oh! such classical allusion 

Will pain the soul whom I desire to praise. 

Shall we, oh Muse, forget the strenuous days 
When your great Theme forsook his Trust to show 
That Aristotle didn’t really know? 

Are we oblivious that he learnt by rote 

The pensive page of Liddell and of Scott, 

Found Hesiod vulgar, Homer crapulous, 

And couldn’t bear the slang of Aischylus? 

Oh toiling scholarship! Great Mind! that knew 
Herodotus immoral,—worse, untrue! 

Oh splendid insight, spilling the last lees 

Of merit yet allowed Euripides! 

Not yours to think—as even Walkley might— 
Medea as fair as Julia washed white; 

Not yours to see—as Beerbohm e’en may see— 
In Attic groves the seed that makes a Tree. 

Nay, you know better! But, when Phillips wrote 
An Odyssey that shook the grave of Grote; 
When damned Prometheus made the scholar stare, 
And Cockney couplets hurt th’ Olympian air ; 
When English painters of some Grecian scene 
Daubed salve on the threshold-stone,—ah! then 
Did you not smile to find that even Art 

Turned foe to scholarship—and took your part? 


Not yours to watch the spurious lights that blind 
A Jebb’s, a Jowett’s, or a Porson’s mind; 
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You’re for Modernity! You know the worth 

Of statues, poems, sculpture,—all that Earth 
Devised in her Dark Ages, as a child 

Carved foolish toys, weaved fictions that beguiled 
The careless hours away, until it reached 

The age of reason, and was birched, and breeched. 
You’re for Modernity! of course you’re right; 
You know the past’s archaic, like last night ; 
One Asche is worth ten Vulcans in a forge; 
Great Alexander’s not a patch on George; 

Tis but to give the knight a kind of foil 

That you match Lucan with Sir Conan Doyle. 
As for philosophers! you pierced their gloom, 
Comparing them with Adam Smith or Hume,— 
Found logic lacking in Democritus, 

Heard Epicurus didn’t work, and thus 

Was obviously a pig; Empedocles 

You soon unmasked; you showed up Socrates ;— 
Proved all the pearls of Plato to be sham, 

And damned the ancients in an epigram. 


Well done, Great Sir! Quite soon, I understand, 
Schools of Finance will soar in every land; 

The puking babe will mewl of bulls and bears, 
And nurseries echo lisp of stocks and shares; 
Wives will be partners; lovers, when they meet, 
Will kiss and tell of subtle slumps in wheat ; 
Already wane the hoar philosophies, 

The dissolute, dishonoured classic dies, 

‘And Oxford opes at last her owlish eyes. 


Great Sir, well done! I own with all my heart 
The Stoa has no chance against the Mart; 

The wealth of poesy compares but ill 

With the bright product of the Patent Pill ; 
And tragic drama, even at its best, 

Can rarely be put out at interest. 

The Greeks, I own too, wrote o’ermuch by half, 
But then, you know, they had no telegraph ; 
They had to be immortal, wretched men! 

You miss my meaning, worthy Sir? Nay, then, 
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I only ask, compare with Sophocles 

Electric Rudyard’s cabled harmonies. 

Proved then,—the books of Greece are less than dust; 
As to Greek life,—Great Sir! how wise, how just 
Your venomed sneer, your barbed oxymoron! 

Tis true the slight affair at Marathon 

Seems at first glance to touch the skirt of fame, 
Yet do we know the grand contractor’s name 

Who forged the victor’s steel? Herodotus 

(Another forger) won’t enlighten us; 

But we should find him, if dead lips could speak, 
No vile barbarian,—I mean, no Greek. 

What fables too! Of course, the Persian’s doom 
Was wrought in the suborned historian’s room ; 
Thermopyle is but a solar myth; 

Ionic luxury and Doric pith 

Exemplify the sort of similes 

That please the silly minds of savages. 

Nay! though they fought—as e’en barbarians must— 
Their trust in steel was never a steel trust ; 

Theirs was a vulgar method, lacking yet 

The devilish science of a war in wheat. 

And their great men! blown bladders, swollen bags 
Of bombast that your phrase has slit to rags! 
Weigh Pericles, High Justice! When did he 
Create a corner, float a company ? 

Who cares for him? Beyond great Morgan’s main 
In neat New York, or here in prim Park Lane, 
Sits the new Pericles our age admires, 

The Rubber King, Prince of Pneumatic Tyres! 


Why should I curse the Greeks? My ardour cools: 
You know the Classics, Sir, and know them fools. 
But now when happy mills supplant the trees, 

And Pierpont, not Poseidon, sways the seas; 

Now, when all useless beauties faint and fail, 

And we go bald, and read the ‘Daily Mail,’ 

Now, when the Comic Muse’s bleaching bones 

Are re-articulated by a Jones; 

Now, when the awful truths of sages seen 

Are commonplace to girls, however* green ; 
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Now in this Age of Gold—or Scrip—oh! spare 

The stupid Past! Pity’s the only wear, 

Complacent scorn. He fights with wind who seeks 

To beat the bones of unenlightened Greeks, 

They’re dead, Great Sir, quite dead! The cowp-de-grdce 
Was your swift brilliant phrase. Behold! they pass 
Where other odd, superfluous brutes have gone,— 

The Irish Elk, the mighty Mastodon, 

The Ichthyosaurus, snoozling in the chalk, 

The Liberal clique, the obsolescent Auk. 


Great champion! your work is ended well. 

It may awaken rancour,—who can tell? 

But, Sir, I know how quickly, if you please, 
Your power may crush pedantic enmities: 
Should some dull scholar venture to intrude 
His view, in Popian couplets veiled and crude, 
When next your pen essays this lofty style,— 
Give him a library—and leave to smile. 


St Joun Lucas. 
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THE WINNING OF ELIZABETH FOTHERGILL, 


BY U. L. SILBERRAD. 


I. THE WINNING. 


Ir was at the Fox and 
Grapes that the affair began. 
There, one wet evening in 
October, came Will Gifford, he 
to whom Elizabeth Fothergill 
was bound by a promise of 
marriage. This Gifford, though 
selected by old Fothergill be- 
fore his death as the man to 
take Elizabeth and her farm, 
was not of the highest repu- 
tation—at least not in Lon/#on, 
where he was known: here- 
abouts people were not so well 
acquainted with him. On this 


particular evening he came to 
the Fox and Grapes, meaning 


to spend the night there and 
go on his way the next day. 
To the inn likewise there came 
a young gentleman who was 
also passing through the town. 
The two of them got to con- 
versation and afterwards to 
cards—a thing which not in- 
frequently happened in the 
company of Gifford, who 
earned more by gaming’ than 
by any known work. Those 
who were acquainted with 
him in London were not 
so ready to play with him; 
but the young gentleman, by 
reason of his rawness and the 
dulness of the unfashionable 
place, was eager and willing, 
and soon they were deep in 
piquet. 

There was some company 
present, but mostly of the sub- 
stantial and commoner sort, 


more interested in talking of 
their stock or merchandise 
than in concerning themselves 
in the fleecing of any youth. 
Thus it happened that the 
two played almost unobserved 
for some time. But after a 
while there entered one who was 
not known to the stout men 
by the stove, and who, it 
seemed, had neither share nor 
interest in their talk. He 
crossed the room and sat down 
by the window embrasure 
where Gifford and the youth 
were at play. Gifford glanced 
at him, trying, by his wide 
knowledge of the world’s by- 
ways, to judge what sort he 
might be. His clothing was 
plain and shabby, — indeed, 
from that one might well take 
him to be an artisan; but his 
lithe figure and gait, easy and 
tireless as a wolf-hound, seemed 
to deny it. His face gave little 
index to his calling,—it was 
lean and swarthy, and tanned 
by many winds and suns; but 
the mouth, crooked and whim- 
sical, did not look like a soldier 
of fortune; and the eyes, keen 
as a hawk’s, were not those of 
a mountebank. 

This man, whoever he might 
be, sat and watched the play 
a while. At last he turned 
away, as if he were weary of 
the monotony of Gifford’s luck, 
and, drawing a small table to- 
wards him, began a game of 
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his own. The youth had his 
back that way, and was, besides, 
too eager with his own affairs 
to notice; but Gifford could see 
well, and, finding his present 
prey so easy as to need little 
skill, he had leisure to ob- 
serve. The swarthy man had 
taken a pack of Bohemian 
cards from his pocket; with 
them he played the curious, 
intricate game that was played 
by the wandering people be- 
fore the gay pasteboards were 
known to the Courts of Europe. 
Gifford had heard rumours both 
of the game and the cards, but 
had never seen either before; 
and he watched with all the 
attention he could spare, be- 
coming momentarily more and 
more interested. 

At last that which was bound 
to happen took place — the 
young gentleman lost all he 
had with him to lose. Gifford 
made it a rule never to play 
for promises with chance play- 
ers in chance places, so their 
game came to an end. But 
before many more minutes 
were past he had challenged 
‘the new-comer. The swarthy 
man looked up, but refused 
courteously ; he seemed to pre- 
fer his own solitary game. 
Gifford seated himself at the 
opposite side of the table and 
watched. The man played de- 
liberately, yet, it would seem, 
with skill. Gifford observed 
his hands as he played,—the 
skin toughened as if from work- 
ing with heat, yet the fingers 
very sensitive and the muscles 
extraordinarily strong. 

But the observer was too 
truly a gamester to be long 
content to look on merely; so 
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soon he picked up the king 
of hearts, which in the Tarot 
cards are represented by cups. 

“Tis a strange, heathenish 
pack,” said he. 

“ Of foreign make,” the other 
answered. 

“So I should have guessed,” 
Gifford said. “I know nothing 
of such pretty things, though 
with the common sort I can 
do something. What say you, 
—when your problem is all 
worked out, shall we play a 
little to pass the time? Name 
your game—piquet, ombre, 
what you will.” 

This time the other did not 
refuse, and when his game was 
brought to an end he declared 
himself happy to oblige. In- 
stantly, before the Tarot pack 
was well cleared away, Gifford 
had the other cards on 
the table, and the candles 
snuffed and well placed. Then 
the two of them set seriously 
to play 6mbre, for that was 
the game the stranger ap- 
proved. 

For an hour they played, 
with never a word spoken 
but what appertained to the 
game. For that hour, though 
the. play was close, the stakes 
were small. It would seem 
that the swarthy man was 
poor and had little with him 
to risk, for, with his consent, 
the stakes increased as he 
won —as win he did with a 
deadly persistence. 

Gifford moistened his lips 
and glanced furtively at his 
antagonist ; then he called for 
wine and more light. “It’s 
dark as hell,” he said, and 
looked at the other as if 
he thought he had guidance 
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for his play from the nether 
world. 

But the swarthy man showed 
no resentment, though he re- 
fused to drink when the wine 
was brought. “I am like the 
beasts that perish,” said he, 
“and only drink when I am 
thirsty, and then water for 
choice.” 

Gifford drained his glass. 
“Tis cheap, anyhow,” he 
sneered. 

“Tt is so,” the other an- 
swered, and shuffled the cards. 

The men by the stove still 
talked of their cattle and busi- 
ness—at least the most of them 
did: one, younger than the 
others, but a stout and worthy 
farmer, had drawn nearer. 
Little had been said, hardly 
a word he could have heard, 
nevertheless something of the 
excitement of play had been 
communicated to him, and so 
brought him to join the young 
gentleman who, aroused from 
his misfortunes, had begun sul- 
lenly to watch the game. 

By this time both players 
were absorbed again, and there 
was no sound but the soft 
flitter-flutter of the cards as 
they fell in the candle-light 
and the chink of money that 
changed owners. The play 
was higher, but close as be- 
fore. Luck smiled one way 
or luck smiled the other, or 
maybe the smiles were helped 
a little by the gamester who 
had won earlier that evening ; 
but always the end was the 
same, he lost and lost and lost 
again. Did the cards frown 
on him, then his opponent 
played recklessly and won but 
by a shave; did the cards 
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smile, then the swarthy man 
played with care and won 
again. And if Gifford by 
some trick courted the favour 
that seemed otherwise denied 
him, still the other was equal 
to it, though he never cast 
a doubt on the play. 

The sweat broke out on the 
gamester’s brow: he played 
desperately, plunging at ran- 
dom, and the other won; he 
played falsely, with a falsity 
so keen a player should have 
observed, but never a word did 
his opponent say, only he fore- 
stalled him and won again. 

Gifford shifted the candles 
with hands that twitched so 
that the flame went all aslant 
and the grease ran down. 
“You to deal,” he muttered, 
and the youth looking on 
thought he said “Curse you”; 
but no one took any heed. 

The men by the fire began 
to move: those that lived near 
set off for their homes, muffling 
their throats, and breathing 
spiced cordial as they said their 
good nights; those who had 
come from a distance, and 
must be early astir on the 
morrow, called for their candles 
—twenty fortunes lost at cards 
would not keep them from 
their proper rest. Soon there 
was left only the two who 
played and the two who looked 
on. In the smoky room there 
was no light but in the em- 
brasure where they sat, and 
no sound but the shuffle and 
flutter of the cards as they 
fell. Gifford drank once and 
drank again, and once the 
other snuffed the candles. 
Higher and higher the stakes 
were raised. Fast the gay 
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pasteboards fell, then slow for 
caution and fast again for 
wrath. An oath muttered 
here, a trap set there, a taunt, 
a threat, a mutter of rage; 
but the end was the same, the 
swarthy man won and won, 
till it seemed the devil himself 
must guide his play. 

“Curse you!” Gifford cried 
at last; “I thought it was a 
man I asked to play, not a 
hound from hell!” and he 
flung the last coins across the 
table. 

The other picked them up. 
“From that I take it you have 
no more to lose.” 

“You lie!” Gifford retorted. 
“But I do not choose to play 
more with you; I am used 
to playing with honest gentle- 
men.” 

“More honest than wise, 
perhaps.” 

Gifford turned about sharply. 
“Do you insult me?” he asked, 
with his hand on his sword. 

The other smiled. “No, 


friend ; I could not,” said he. - 


He slipped the pack of cards 
through his hand. “Then you 
play no more to-night?” he 
asked. “It surprises me that 
you played so long, seeing that 
it was but a losing game, and 
the stakes at the end were 
high—too high for a man who 
plays to win.” 

The silly youth laughed here, 
but the farmer kept grave; he 
knew they were near the edge 
of things. Gifford sat down 
in his chair again. “Put that 
back,” he commanded, pointing 
to the money that the other 
was beginning to sort. “Put 
it all back, and, by the power 
of God! we will play one game 


more. A worthy game it shall 
be. We will have no paltry 
ones and twos; the winner 
takes all. You shall put all 
you’ve won upon it, and I will 
put Elizabeth Fothergill, her 
house, and dower.” 

The swarthy man went on 
dividing the moneys. “I do 
not know that I have any use 
for Elizabeth Fothergill, her 
house, and dower,” he said. 

The landlord had twice come 
to them as they sat over their 
cards, and twice he had been 
sent about his business. The 
last time he had gone no 
farther than the stove, where 
he had sat down, fearful lest 
some quarrel should arise. Now 
he rose hastily. ‘Sirs, sirs,” 
said he. ‘Surely this has gone 
far enough!” 

But the youth cried out that 
he was a spoil-sport, and Gif- 
ford, after he had, with an oath, 
bade him hold his tongue, 
turned back to his opponent. 

“You are not a married 
man?” he asked. “ Well, then, 
know that the man who weds 
Elizabeth Fothergill has but to 
hang his hat behind the door 
and do nothing for the rest of 
his life. She is a decent figure 
of a woman, too, and almost as 
much bound to me by her old 
father as if the wedding - ring 
were already on. She is mine 
to dispose of, and, by heaven! 
I'll put her upon the game!” 

“Dear sirs!” the landlord 
again entreated. 

But Gifford disregarded him. 
“T will set her in writing,” he 
sneered, “and put her on the 
table, since it seems you know 
so little of honesty.” 

“T know so much of dis- 
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honesty,” the other answered, 
“that I would sooner have it 
so.”’ 

Gifford called for pen and 
paper, and the landlord fetched 
them. Then the document was 
drawn up, and witnessed by 
mine host, protesting, and the 
youth eagerly, the farmer in- 
sisting on adding his scrawl too. 
Then it was put on the table, 
the candles snuffed afresh, and 
the cards dealt. 

From the very first it was 
plain to the farmer, who had 
watched the play so long, that 
the swarthy man would win 
again. Fortune had not fav- 
oured him particularly in the 
disposal of the cards, neverthe- 
less the watcher felt sure 
Gifford would not keep Eliza- 
beth Fothergill and the rules 
of fair play likewise. So, since 
he doubted his readiness to lose 
the one, he set himself to see 
that he kept the other; for, 
though but a yeoman, he loved 
fair play, and meant to see it. 
The youth pressed eagerly to 
the table too; the landlord also 
hovered near, but that from fear 
of some mischief done, not from 
any interest in the affair. So 
they three looked on while the 
pair played the longest game 
that yet had been. It was 
slow, for the swarthy man did 
not win easily with one coup, 
as it is likely he could. Rather 
point by point, each time bet- 
tering Gifford by a little, till, 
from exultation and confidence 
in his victory, the poor wretch 
came gradually to a feeling as 
of a net cast about him—an 
escape which seemed possible, 
but was just beyond his reach. 
His face grew livid, with ugly 
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splotches of colour upon it; his 
hand shook, and once he mut- 
tered a curse, and once he mut- 
tered that the devil was in it. 

“ Ay,” the stout farmer made 
answer, “your play smacks of 
him, master; there’s more than 
a flavour of the Father of Lies 
in it.” 

Gifford turned furiously upon 
him. “Do you speak to me, 
clodhopper?” he cried. “By 
the body of God! I'll teach 
you!” 

He lunged forward as he 
spoke ; but the landlord, fearing 
an affray, intercepted him, and 
entreated him to be calm. 

“Play the game out,” the 
youth cried. “Slit his throat 
afterwards, man, but play the 
game out first!” and he pulled 
Gifford’s sleeve. 

Mine host took the farmer 
by the arm at the same minute, 
and, leading him a step away, 
began saying something in his 
ear. Gifford glared after him, 
then at his opponent, who sat 
composedly waiting, his two 
last cards in his hand. “ Deal 
with him afterwards,” the youth 
at his elbow urged; “’tis a 
shame to spoil so fine a game 
for a fool.” 

Gifford sat down again, and 
the game which was to decide 
Elizabeth Fothergill’s husband 
was played out, the farmer, held 
in reluctant converse by mine 
host, missing the last of the 
play. But before the end he 
raised his voice above the land- 
lord’s conciliatory tongue. “ By 
the Lord! he played false—he 
played false with the king—I'll 
swear it!” 

“And I,” the swarthy man 
said, as he laid down his last 
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card. “But it is of no conse- 
quence, since it has not helped 
him to keep either his money or 
his lady—which both, honour- 
able sir,’— and he bowed to 


Gifford, as he took up the trick, 
—it seems, are mine by the 
fortune of play.” 

After that there was some- 
thing of an uproar. 


II, THE WAITING. 


News travels fast without 
the aid of posts: it was not so 
late on the morrow that Eliza- 
beth Fothergill heard of the 
doings at the Fox and Grapes. 
The tale came to her in scraps, 
making together a pretty piece 
of news: her name, it seemed 
by this, had been bandied about 
in a pot-house brawl, her fair 
fame staked on the throw of 
the dice, and herself, her hand 
and dower, lost by Will Gifford 
to a man unknown. So ran 
the tale; but how much truth 
it had she could not be sure, so 
she sent Nan, the nurse, to find 
out 

It was late in the day when 
Nan came back to her foster- 
ling’s farm: it was two miles 
to the town, and she was old, 
and so had been bound to stay 
and rest with her gossip before 
She set out home again. Now, 
however, as twilight fell she 
came hurrying back. LEliza- 
beth sat in the kitchen, where 
the firelight danced and the 
shadows of hams and herbs and 


onion - strings looked like old’ 


men that bobbed on the ceiling 
beam. A door stood open at 
the farther end ; through it one 
could see the dairymaids still 
hard at work, though not too 
busy to nod their heads to- 
gether now and then as they 
peeped at the figure that sat 
proud and straight by the fire. 





By-and-by in came Nan, still 
cloaked and bonneted. “Oh, 
dear!” and “Oh, bless me!” 
the dairymaids heard, and “ It’s 
@ weary way and the roads are 
bad!” Then as if to spite them 
the door was shut between, and 
they heard no more. 

Nan had plumped herself 
down in the elbow-chair—“ Oh, 
my poor dearie!” she said, “it’s 
a sad, sad world!” 

“Then the tale is true?” 
Elizabeth asked. 

The old nurse nodded her 
head. “In part,” she said, then 
she broke out into exclamations. 
“Oh, the good-for-nothing man ! 
The heathen, heartless knave!” 
and so forth. 

Elizabeth gave but little 
heed ; at last, however, she 
asked, “ Who is the man?” 

But that was more than Nan 
could say. “And Thomas of 
the Long Farm could not tell 
either,” said she, “though he 
was there and saw the whole. 
He says the fellow was of no 
condition, but a master with the 
cards and wondrous strong in 
the arm, as was shown when 
they came to settle things 
after.” 

Elizabeth’s eyes glittered as 
she looked at the fire. “So 
they fought for me in their 
cups as well as played for my 
farm,” she said. 

The old woman shook her 
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head drearily. ‘It’s a rare bad 
world,” sighed she. 

But she had picked up more 
gossip from Thomas, who had 
been witness last night, and it 
was not likely she could keep 
it all to herself. ‘The stranger 
man was of a gipsy sort, Thomas 
thought, but Le was off betimes 
in the morning, and Thomas 
did not know which way he 
went. He was black to look 
at, and strange in his ways, 
drinking but water and playing 
some fortune -teller’s game by 
himself with heathenish cards 
of his own providing.” She 
paused: but this account of 
her husband that was to be 
brought forth no remark from 
Elizabeth ; so after a little the 
old woman fell to shaking her 
head again. “It’s a bad busi- 
ness,” said she with sorrowful 
relish, “and a bad husband 


you'll have, too, I fear me. 
He’s a spendthrift, that’s clear : 
though he won a deal from 
Will Gifford he gave the most 
part to a young gentleman in 
the house that same night— 


there’s for you! Lightly come, 
lightly go,—’tis always so.” 

“Why did he do it?” Eliza- 
beth asked. 

** Will had earlier won it from 
the young gentleman,” Nan 
told her. “Thomas said the 
play was not fair. I know 
nought of such pothers, but 
Thomas was clean against your 
man for giving the money: he 
says what’s the world comin’ 
to if we are to ask how folks 
get the money we earn? If we 
earn it fair it’s all we’ve got to 
do—and enough too for most. 
I fear, dearie, your man’s but a 
fool.” 
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“ And Will, it is clear, was a 
knave,” so Elizabeth answered. 
Then, after a moment, she said, 
“See now, all the countryside 
will be talking of this: let them 
talk, and set them right on 
nothing! I doubt not we shall 
have the winner here soon 
enough. Till then—ay, and 
afterwards — we will tell our 
neighbours nothing.” 

Nan agreed, though it did 
not please her over-well, except 
that at that rheumatic season 
of the year it was not so easy 
to get about. Soon after the 
old woman toddled away, and 
for a moment Elizabeth stood 
alone, looking into the fire, her 
mouth set hard and her eyes 
shining. The winner would be 
here soon enough ; and she—his 
winnings would receive him. 
She did not think to repudiate 
the bargain,—indeed, were he a 
man of will, she knew it were 
wellnigh impossible for her to 
do it, though the law might 
give her power; but she could 
make him think twice before 
he took the bargain over. She 
smiled grimly as she thought of 
the man of no condition who 
would come gaily to take over 
Will Gifford’s contract — to 
hang ‘his hat behind her door, 
wed his chattel bride, and 
master the farm. Let him do 
it if he would, let him come to- 
day if he chose. Doubtless he 
would come to-day, to-morrow 
at the latest. 

But he did not. That day 
passed, and the next, and the 
man of no condition did not 
come. The girls talked among 
themselves, wondering if in- 
deed the tale could be true, 
since nothing had come of it. 
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Elizabeth said nothing, but 
looked more severely to the 
ways of her household, keeping 
the chattering maids well oc- 
cupied, but in her heart there 
was black anger. She had 
been angry when she thought 
of the man who had won her 
at play coming gaily post-haste 
to take possession, without 
pause for decorum or by your 
leave. But she was more angry 
still when she thought of him 
tarrying, as if the bargain were 
not even worth coming to view. 

She was in this state of mind 
when on Sunday came Tobiah 
the Dissenter to the farm. 
Elizabeth, in the pride of her 


heart and her desire to show the - 


congregation she was ashamed 
of nothing, had walked to the 
meeting-room in the town; 
Tobiah, seeing her there, had 
thought fit to say he would 
dine at her house that day. 
She could not refuse the 
honour; indeed she had no 
wish to, and the good man 
walked home with her. Tobiah 
had not thus invited himself 
because he had a great appre- 
ciation of her person or her 
dinner, though the one was 
more than tolerable and the 
other likely to equal it. The 
reason was a desire to find out 
the truth of the rumours he 
had heard; for Elizabeth, 
though she did not always 
attend meeting, was a member 
of the flock, and, being young 
and deprived of both parents, 
Tobiah perceived plainly that 
it was his duty to see into this 
matter of hers. Accordingly 
he walked home with her and 
asked the truth of the tale. 
She, after a moment’s con- 


sideration, told him what she 
knew. 

The good man was very 
wroth: the sin of gaming was 
great in his eyes, and money, 
lands, and gear won at cards 
he held to be no better than 
stolen. “This man has no 
power over you whatsoever,” 
said he; “he has no better 
right to your body, soul, or 
land than I. When he comes 
here, thinking to take posses- 
sion, send to me and I will 
come and speak with him: it 
is a matter in which the spirit 
is likely to give me forcible 
utterance.” 

Elizabeth seeined to agree, 
but did not give any promise: 
she privately thought it was a 
matter in which her own spirit 
would be able to give her 
utterance without help from 
Tobiah. The Dissenter was 
not entirely deceived by her 
manner, and for that reason, 
and in case she should forget 
to send for him, he determined 
to come that way again when 
the weather was fair. 

A day or two after Tobiah 
chanced to meet the very man 
who had been so much in his 
mind since Sunday. It was a 
fine and perfect autumn day. 
Tobiah had gone far into the 
country : towards afternoon, as 
he passed down a narrow lane, 
he heard the ring and chink of 
metal, and a man’s voice singin 
joyously between the rhythm of 
the hammer-strokes,— 


‘* For Thy goodly glory, Lord, 
For Thy mercy unto me, 

For the richness of the present, 
Whatsoe’er the future be,— 
Hear me, Master, when I thank Thee ; 

all my thanks are due to Thee !” 
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So the voice, which was 
like a lark’s for beauty, sang, 
and Tobiah stopped to listen. 
The way was lonely, and the 
ring, ring, ring of the little 
hammer blows, which kept time 
musically with the singing, was 
a strange sound to hear in such 
a place. 

The Dissenter went on a little 
looking for the singer, but it 
was not till he rounded the 
bend of the road that he sighted 
him. There was a small bit of 
common land here beside the 
way, shut in on two sides by 
high hedges, and sheltered at 
the back by trees, now gorgeous 
in their autumn dress. Beneath 
these trees a man was seated 
hard at work. He had built a 
little furnace of clay, such as 
the Bohemians and all the 
wandering blacksmiths in the 
world build. At this he was 
very busy fashioning some- 
thing. Old kettles and pots 
and such household things lay 
beside him, showing plainly that 
he was a tinker and mender by 
trade; but now he was not at 
his trade,— instead he was 
fashioning a fire-basket of the 
finest workmanship. Tobiah 
stood a moment watching him 
in the blue fume of the smoke, 
as now in silence he twisted 
and shaped the stubborn metal 
with wondrous skill. When, 
as he finished some little piece 
to his will, he thrust the 
cooling metal back into the 
fire, he broke out into song 
again— 

“* For the work that Thou hast given, 

For the joys of toil and strife, 
For the labours of the daytime, 


For the struggles of my life,— 
Hear me, Master, when I thank Thee.” 
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The voice rang full and 
triumphant, with a lust of liv- 
ing and a joy of strife that, 
strange to say, woke some 
echo in Tobiah, who, it must 
be admitted, was not averse to 
a brush with the devil —or 
some other—on occasions. The 
swarthy singer roused a sym- 
pathy in him, so that he broke 
in upon the song. “Sir,” said 
he, stepping forward, “it does 
my heart good to hear you 
sing. In these godless times 
it is rare to find a man who 
gives thanks to the Lord for 
the things of daily life.” 

The tinker looked up but did 
not move, for his metal, fast 
growing hot, was at a crucial 
point. “Iam glad that I give 
you pleasure,” said he. 

“You give me much pleasure,” 
Tobiah answered ; “a thankful 
spirit is something both rare 
and beautiful. If your opinions 
are as your song, then are you 
a man after my own heart.” 

“T would ask nothing better,” 
the other answered, “for by 
your appearance I take you 
to be a good man.” 

Tobiah smiled benignly. “I 
am a follower of what I take 
to be good,” said he; “ Tobiah 
the Dissenter is the style by 
which I am known.” 

“My name and calling,” the 
other answered, “are as old as 
yours; Jeremy is the one, and 
tinker and smith the other. 
Both, I take it, date from 
Biblical days.” 

Here was 
theology for Tobiah. 


a question of 
He con- 
sidered it a moment, but could 
not give his entire consent. 


‘Tobiah’ I 


“‘Jeremy’ and 
“With 


grant you,” said he. 
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‘smith’ too you are in a 
measure right, for there were 
undoubtedly smiths among the 
Israelites in the earliest days ; 
but tinker. i 

“Tf smith, then tinker also,” 
the follower of that trade 
assured him; “if the Chosen 
fashioned kettles, caldrons, 
and pots, it is not to be ex- 
pected that such thrifty folk 
sent to the Assyrians to mend 
the same.” 

Tobiah granted that point 
likewise. “But Dissenters,” 
said he, “where do you find 
them?” 

“Noah was a dissenter,” the 
tinker replied, twisting and 
turning the now glowing 
metal. “In a wicked and 
corrupt generation he dissented 
from the opinion held and ac- 
cepted by the heads of the 
people, and moreover preached 
the same, for we are told he 
gave no consent to their ways. 
We have no record of his ser- 
mons. I doubt not if we had we 
should find his doctrines, for 
sternness of reproof and sim- 


plicity of worship, very like to | 


those of the Dissenters.” 
' This view was new to Tobiah, 
but he saw something in its 
favour: it might serve as a 
point on which to hang an ex- 
hortation to sundry members of 
the flock much given to eating 
and drinking, if not marrying 
and givingin marriage. Think- 
ing of this, he looked with 
renewed favour on the man who 
had suggested it. He even sat 
down on a bank of earth to 
watch the smithy work which 
was now going forward. The 
tinker on his part forgot soon 
everything but his craft. Ring, 
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chink, went the hammer again, 
sounding musically in the still 
autumn air, chinking in among 
the robins’ piping, till the crafts- 
man, in the joy of his work, 
silenced the birds by going on 
with the song Tobiah had in- 
terrupted— 


‘* For the rain and for the sunshine, 
For the old world’s still green 
face, 

For the mist and for the moonlight, 
For the wild wind’s furious 

race,— 
Hear me, Master, when I thank Thee, 
thank Thee for the earth’s fair 


grace.” 


Here he broke off, the one 
foot of the fire-basket upon 
which he worked completed. 
It was a beautiful piece, which 
called forth Tobiah’s admira- 
tion, so that he asked where the 
man had learned his craft. 

This, however, he would not 
tell. The Dissenter did not 
press to know: he was more 
interested in a man’s creed than 
his craft, and the tinker’s he 
guessed to be one which might 
jump with his own. Whether 
it was or not did not plainly 
appear, but the talk they had 
while Jeremy put out his fire 
and cleared his camp was very 
pleasing to Tobiah. So pleas- 
ing indeed that the good man 
hardly noticed what the other 
did till he had almost restored 
the common land to its original 
order. 

“Why !” cried he then, “you 
have raised your furnace.” 

“Yes,” Jeremy answered, “I 
have done here. I have been 
some days in this place, doing 
work for all the housewives 
round; to-day I move on to 
pastures new. When I break 
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camp I leave the place as near 
to what I found it as may be: I 
would not dishonour the earth 
with the unsightly remnants of 
my occupation.” 

As he spoke he gathered 
handfuls of the moist leaves 
that lay upon the ground, and 
scattered them over the ashes 
of his fire. Tobiah watched 
him in silence. When he had 
finished he asked, ‘‘ Which way 
do you go?” 

“Down the road to begin,” 
the other answered; “after 
that I cannot say, for, truth 
to tell, 1 am in a quandary 
and know not what to do.” 

“Concerning what?” Tobiah 
asked eagerly. ‘Tell me, and 
maybe I can help to resolve 
you. It is not, of course, for 
me to give counsel unasked to 
one with your knowledge of 
the Scriptures ; still two heads 
are better than one, brother, 
better by a good deal if both 
are long.” 

“That is so,” the tinker 
answered, loading himself with 
his pots and gear till he re- 
sembled a hardware-stall on 
the move. 

When he was at last ready 
they set out together, Jeremy 
explaining that he went to re- 
turn sundry utensils to a farm 
some mile away. 

“ Now, brother, what is your 
problem?” Tobiah asked. 

“Briefly, to wed or not to 
wed,” the other answered. 

“To wed!” Tobiah cried. 
“Of a truth that is not what 
I thought of you!” 

“Nor I,” Jeremy said, with- 
out resentment. “I have little 
fancy for the estate, and I am 
three-quarters of a mind to 


give the woman a wide berth 
and go northwards without so 
much as seeing her.” 

“Who is she, and what is 
she?” Tobiah asked in some 
mystification. “How came you 
to be thinking of wedding one 
you have not so much as seen? 
Marriage at the best is but 
buying a pig in a poke, and 
such a marriage as you purpose 
is wondrous like buying a poke 
without so much as making 
sure there is a pig within it.” 

Jeremy admitted a degree of 
truth in this, but “I have heard 
somewhat of her,” he explained. 
“Tt is said she is good to look 
at, though with hair verging on 
the red. That she has a temper 
that is not to be overlooked, 
but also that her dower is suffi- 
cient, and the man that takes 
her has but to hang his hat 
behind the door and sit down 
for the rest of his life.” 

“H’m,” Tobiah allowed, 
“that sounds fair enough.” 

“Not fair enough for me,” 
the other retorted. “For the 
matter of the hat I care nothing, 
—I'd as lief hang it up as wear 
it. But I have no fancy for the 
door where it hangs to shut me 
in, to sit down for the rest of 
my life even with the finest 
woman in Christendom. Nay, 
friend, I am a wanderer, a lover 
of open heaven, and to abide 
tied to a house would sort ill 
with my taste.” 

Tobiah wagged his head—“A 
rolling stone gathers no moss,” 
said he. 

“A stone has no use for 
moss,” the tinker answered. 
“As for me, I have little use 
for home and goods. I already 
have all I need. I am a rich 
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man—lI easily get more than I 
want, and have money to buy 
any book that is worth the 
carrying. And a leisured man 
—when I have earned my dinner 
I can labour at my craft for 
pleasure, not profit, And a 
travelled man, for I have 
wandered in more countries 
than: I have fingers on my 
hand, and always with so little 
need of haste that I could stay 
to note even the hedgerow 
flowers. Verily, friend, I am 
a man without encumbrances. 
Like the disciples of old, I travel 
light, and I find it a pleasant 
and convenient thing ; ‘the de- 
ceitfulness of richness’ bring 
‘the cares of this world,’ and 
neither are to be commended.” 

To this Tobiah listened half- 
convinced. He was not usually 
an easy convert ; but this tinker 
man had cast a spell over him, 
and he never afterwards judged 
him quite as he judged others. 
Now, himself half - fascinated 
by the wandering life which at 
another time he would have 
disapproved, he argued no 
further, but only asked the 
other what he would do in the 
matter of the woman, even 
counselling him to think twice 
before he gave up his freedom. 

“Thave thought fifty times,” 
Jeremy answered, “and am still 
far from a conclusion. There 
are reasons why I should wed 
the woman and reasons why I 
should not. That which would 
suit best with my humour is 
to slip ring on her finger, set 
name to the register, and be off, 
without taking possession of 
her or her dower.” 

Tobiah scarcely thought that 
a course to be commended, and 
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he said so. Soon after they 
came to the farm where Jeremy 
must return the kettles. There 
they parted with some protes- 
tations of liking, but no con- 
clusion arrived at except that 
the tinker said that perhaps he 
had better go and look at the 
woman, to discover if she were 
able to take care of herself or 
stood in need of his protec- 
tion. 

Then they parted, and Tobiah 
went home, never for a moment 
joining the tinker in his mind 
with the man of no condition 
who had won Elizabeth Fother- 
gill at play. 

Neither did Elizabeth herself 
when later that day she heard 
of his coming to her farm of 
Fivelanes. She had been busy 
almost till dark seeing to the 
gathering of apples in her 
orchard. While she had been 
thus occupied, with the farm- 
boys up the trees and the 
girls gathering from the low 
branches, some one came to tell 
her the tinker was there. He 
had come, so he said, to see if 
there was any work for him, 
and if there was he prayed 
that he might put up in some 
outhouse and mend for her and 
the cottars near. 

“He has come at a good 
time,” she said; “there are 
kettles to mend and tools to 
grind. Let David Garth see if 
he is of a respectable sort, and 
if he is let him put up in the 
brewing-house: there is a good 
hearth there, where he can 
make his fire in safety.” 

So she ordered, and the order, 
David Garth being satisfied of 
the tinker’s integrity, was 


obeyed. At dusk she herself 
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returned to the house, and, 
having seen the apple-baskets 
safely stowed away, went within 
doors. Her heart was still very 
hot against the man unknown 
who had won her, and was so 
sure of taking her up at any 
time that he had not yet 
troubled to put in his claim. 
All day and every day the 
thought of him underlay all 
other thoughts, and did not 
grow the less because she hid 
it and gave it no outward 
expression. Indignation and 
pride swelled within her as she 
opened her own door. 

The house she found as she 
went in was very still and dark. 
There was no one about. Even 
the kitchen was empty, except 
for a singing kettle that bobbed 
impatient onthehob. ‘Where 
can they all be?” she wondered, 
and opened a door to see, but 
there was no one there. 
Through the window beyond 
she could see the brewing- 
house, its unglazed window- 
space ruddy with firelight, 
letting out into the misty even- 
ing the sound of the tinker at 
work. Elizabeth stopped a 
moment, then she thought she 
would go and see if the dairy- 
maids had found their way to 
the brewing-house. Accord- 
ingly she crossed the bricked 
yard and, opening the door, 
looked in. 

All the homestead seemed to 
her to be gathered in the out- 
house; even old Nan had had 
her elbow-chair brought in, and 
set close to the fire. David 
Garth stood by, handling a 
ploughshare and eyeing the 
tinker the while. The girls 
sat close in a shadowed corner; 
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one shared an apple, still crisp 
from the evening’s chill, with 
a lad who put his arm about 
her. On the edge of the brew- 
ing-vats boys were perched, 
and on the corner of the hearth- 
stone was David Garth’s grand- 
child, watching the blue smoke 
curl and the tinker’s brown 
face glow and gloom as the 
flames flickered and the tale 
he told lit his eyes like sparks 
of blue fire. 

“They are woods, indeed, my 
masters,” said he, never ceas- 
ing from his work so much as 
to look up, “the black woods 
of Germany. Black by day, 
black as ink by night. At 
night-time one may see 
splashes as of white fire on 
the ground; in the distance 
they shine and move. Maybe 
they are broken moonbeams 
that have crept through the 
roof of trees: maybe wolves’ 
eyes that watch. Then, low 
down and sad, comes the howl- 
ing, creeping to the marrow of 
a man, and not to be forgotten. 
Maybe it is the sound of wind 
in the pine- trees: maybe the 
wolves talking, or some others 
I have 
seen the wolves, my masters, 
coming soft, pad, pad, over the 
snow. See, here one, and here, 
and over yonder! Coming, 
coming, with heads low and 
eyes gleaming! I have seen, 
too,—few have seen it—I have 
seen the wolves dancing, bend- 
ing their necks and fawning as 
they twist in the soft falling 
snow and dance to the piping 

” He drew up his lips, and 


made the sweetest, strangest 


piping that ever set man’s 
blood tingling. 
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As he did so he looked up 
from the old kettle he was 
patching and saw Elizabeth 
standing in the doorway. For 


III, THE 


For the better part of three 
days Jeremy the tinker worked 
at Fivelanes, mending the 
household gear and cleaning 
and sharpening instruments of 
husbandry. The cottage folk 
near by brought him their 
kettles to mend and their 
knives to grind. It was a 
busy time for him. The brew- 
ing-house was given over to 
him. On its broad hearth he 
made his fire, and beneath its 
unceiled roof he slept, for the 
nights were growing cold now 
for sleeping out o’ doors. The 
folk gathered about his fire to 
listen to the tales he told as he 
busily soldered, and to the 
songs he sang to the harsh 
accompaniment of the grind- 
stone or the more musical ring 
of his little hammer. 

Elizabeth herself came to 
listen to the man more than 
once. Any given to noticing 
who watched at these times 
might have seen that, though 
neither of them spoke directly 
the one to the other, they were 
very mindful of each other’s 
presence. 

On the fourth day the nut- 
ting season began, and all the 
village that was able went out 
to gather the yearly harvest 
of the woods. The boys and 
dairymaids, and all who could 
be spared from the farm, went 
also, for it was a great time in 
those parts, and so difficult to 


a second they looked at one 
another ; then she turned away 
and went out across the misty 
yard to the house. 


WOOING. 


keep indoors the young folk 
who were bent on gathering 
nuts and kisses. The tinker 
was left with only the old 
people for company that day. 
Towards evening even they de- 
parted to go home and get 
ready for the nut- gatherers 
when they should come from 
the woods. Jeremy hardly 
seemed to notice, and worked 
on alone, singing very blithely. 
Elizabeth coming up the yard 
heard him, and stopped to 
listen,— 
‘** For the hand of many a comrade, 
Heart of friend, and face be- 
loved, 
Power to love, and, loving, 
Feel their heart-beats answer 
me,— 
For that too, my Master, thank Thee ; 
all my thanks are due to Thee.” 


So she heard him sing, and 
insensibly drew nearer and 
looked in through the open 
doorway. But he, unaware of 
her presence, went on with 
his work, now hammering 
and bending glowing metal, 
and anon breaking into song 
again,— 

‘¢ For the sin and suffering, Master, 

Days of wrong and nights of 
sorrow,— 

All that lends the zest and flavour 

To life’s gladness and death’s 
morrow, — 


Hear me, Master, when I thank Thee, 
thank Thee for the ills we borrow.” 


He stopped, feeling her eyes 
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upon him, and looked up to see 
her standing in the doorway. 

“That is a strange song you 
sing,” she said. 

“Tt is my doxology,” he 
answered, not ceasing from 
work. 

“Your doxology?” she said. 
“You would then give thanks 
for sin and suffering ?” 

“ Most assuredly: suffering is 
an excellent medicine, and sin 
the finest contrivance for show- 
ing the beauty of righteous- 
ness: if there were no sinners 
how would the saints shine? 
Moreover ”—and in the flicker- 
ing firelight she saw his eyes 
grow serious—“ Moreover, for 
myself I would as soon live full 
as live well.” 

She looked at him curiously. 
Then, “You have lived both 
full and well,” she said, for- 
getting that he was only the 
tinker, and speaking as if she 
were not the mistress of the 
house. 

“How do you know?” he 
asked. 

She laughed a little. “ Wo- 
men know these things,” she 
said ; “they read them in men’s 
faces.” 

He bent over his work. 
“Women sometimes mistake,” 
he said. “I may have lived 
full—ay, I have, and truly it 
is a very pleasant thing to be 
alive. But well? No, I have 
not lived as well as you would 
seem to believe: there is one 
thing, at least, for which you 
would not soon forgive me, one 
thought for which I do not 
forgive myself.” 

There is little doubt but that 
he was thinking of the game at 
the Fox and Grapes and his 
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thoughts of her. And there is 
no doubt whatever that the 
affair was in her mind when 
she replied, “ As to thoughts— 
to whom should one be account- 
able for them? I have mur- 
dered a man in my thoughts, 
and I am not sorry for it. It 
would please me to hear that 
he was dead indeed.” 

The tinker may have guessed 
her mind. “TI believe,” he said, 
“if the need arose you could 
kill a man with your own 
hand.” 

“Perhaps,” she answered. 
“Do you think me a virago for 
the confession ?” 

“No; one able to take care of 
herself and her house, which 
seems to me well in a woman 
alone.” 

Elizabeth wondered how 
much of her tale he knew, 
but she said nothing of it. 
She came into the brewing- 
house the better to see him 
work. For a littleshe watched 
the metal glow and take shape 
under his cunning hand. At 
last she observed, “The first 
verse of your song was more 
orthodox than the last.” 

‘“ But less true,” he answered 
her. “For ‘the hand of many 
a comrade’ I am thankful, and 
also for some friends, but as to 
‘the face beloved ’”— 

“She has given you less 
reason for thanks?” Elizabeth 
asked, as he paused to give 
attention to his work. 

She half expected to get 
some hint of a disappointed 
love: she was certain the man 
was not a common tinker, and 
it might well be (in her mind 
at least) that the faithlessness 
of some fair one had driven 
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him forth. But if she expected 
any such tale she was dis- 
appointed, for Jeremy, seizing 
the glowing metal with strong 
pincers, answered, “I have 
never yet seen a ‘face beloved,’ 
nor felt the heart-beats of any, 
answering mine or otherwise. 
I like not such close proximity.” 

Elizabeth laughed. ‘“ Nor 
I,” said she; “still, the verse 
is pretty.” 

She watched him a while in 
silence. ‘“ You are a master of 
your craft,” she said at last. 

“T learnt it of masters,” he 
answered. 

She asked him who they 
were, but he did not fully tell 
her. The most he would say of 
them was, “They are a wander- 
ing people; in all the countries 
of Europe you find them—ay, 
it is said they are in the Indies 
too. Little, strong, black men, 
living by preference in the 
woods, though sometimes to be 
found in the towns, moving 
from place to place and plying 
their craft for the perfection of 
art more than for the profit of 
gain. They work, it is said, as 
- Tubal Cain worked, building 
their furnaces even as he built 


his, and making things finer 
than any other men: the sword 
Excalibur, I believe, was of 
their making.” 


“But you are not one of 
them,” Elizabeth said. 

“No,” he told her, “I am 
but a poor student with a bent 
for wandering. Or rather I 
was in the days when my good 
father lived. He destined me 
for the profession of medicine, 
and sent me to the schools at 
Leyden; but it was little 
medicine I learnt and many 
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other things. A man may learn 
much in the Low Countries, pro- 
viding he does not sit too long 
in the lecture-halls. I learnt 
somewhat, and when my good 
father died and left me without 
a penny piece I went off to 
follow my bent, and a wanderer 
and a vagabond am I, and have 
been ever since the happiest of 
men.” 

As he spoke he threw his 
tools on one side, for his work 
was done. It was that same 
fire-basket at which he toiled 
when Tobiah found him. Now 
it was finished, and a beautiful 
and wonderful piece it was, in 
design both simple and gro- 
tesque, yet fulfilling its purpose 
completely, and in workman- 
ship perfect in delicacy and 
strength. 

Elizabeth was filled with 
admiration. “Whose is it?” 
she asked. 

“My own,” he answered. 
“The mending that has been 
brought me is finished ; in this 
hour I have been spending your 
firing for my own work, abus- 
ing your hospitality.” 

“ Nay,” Elizabeth said warm- 
ly, “I am proud that any part 
of such a thing should have 
been made under my roof. I 
hope that you will stay longer 
and do yet more.” 

But Jeremy, though he 
thanked her, said, “I believe 
that my work here is done.” 

He looked at her straightly 
as he spoke, then turned away 
and began gathering together 
his tools. 

“But you will not go now?” 
she said. ‘You cannot go; it 
is already almost dark. You 
must sleep here to-night, if you 
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will not sleep in the house— 
indeed, this place is but a poor 
shelter now that the weather 
grows cold.” 

“T thank you for your hos- 
pitality,” he said; “if I may 
spend yet one more night here, 
I will, but I would sooner it 
were in this place; *t irks me 
to sleep with curtains and ceil- 
ings close about me.” 

She seemed amused by his 
whim, but consented: then she 
bethought her that she had a 
little knife that she would like 
cleaned and sharpened. She 
fetched it, a little stiletto of 
Italian make, and he fell to 
work on it, she watching the 
light shoot along the blade as 
he moved it. While they were 
thus busy there came the sound 
of the girls returning from the 
woods. The tinker hearing 
their voices and laughter said, 
“The nut- gatherers sound 
merry.” 

“They do more idling than 
work in the woods,” Elizabeth 
answered; “it is almost the 
best of holidays to them.” 

Jeremy had been told so. 
“They asked me to go with 
them,” he explained. 

Elizabeth wondered which of 
the maids had been guilty of 
such boldness; but she only 
said coldly, “Why do you not 

0?” : 

Perhaps the tinker guessed 
what was in her mind, for his 
eyes twinkled as he answered, 
“‘ Because I had no fancy for it. 
Moreover,”—so he said as he 
applied the knife to the stone, 
—“ while I am under your roof, 
and eat your bread, and use 
your fire, I cannot take holi- 
day without your leave,” 
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“You are mighty particular,” 
she returned ; “do you ever take 
holiday ?” 

“Half the year or near it— 
as often as I like, usually, for 
usually I am nobody’s man but 
my own.” 

She seemed mollified. ‘The 
woods are beautiful now, if you 
want to make holiday,” she 
said, gently stirring the ashes 
with her foot. “Indeed at most 
nut seasons I go out one day 
myself, to admire the trees, and 
see what the maids do.” 

The tinker felt the knife edge 
with a careful thumb. “It 
sounds very fair,” he said. 
“Shall I to-morrow keep holi- 
day, and you, to-morrow, go to 
see what the maids do?” 

He did not look up, turning 
to set the knife once more to the 
stone, so he could not have read 
assent in her face; yet he 
guessed that she would come. 

And come she did, though 
she decided a hundred times 
between that evening and the 
time of setting forth the next 
day that she would never lend 
countenance to the man’s sur- 
prising impudence. 

But in spite of her decision 
and re-decision she came, and 
in the middle of the morning, 
long after the nut-pickers had 
started, they two set forth for 
the woods. The day was very 
fine, still and golden, with a 
clear, low sky, and the air so 
thin and crisp that the robin’s 
song came piercing and sweet as 
fairy piping. The nut-season 
that year was late, for though 
the summer had been one of 
extraordinary drought, rain in 
torrents had come in September, 
so that for almost six weeks the 
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days had been too wet and cold 
for the nutting. Now, how- 
ever, that October was well 
advanced, the skies had cleared 
again, and the people from the 
village and the neighbouring 
farms hurried forth to the woods 
to gather what was left them 
of the nut-harvest. When 
Elizabeth and the tinker came 
to the woods they saw many 
of the folk,—here a family 
party, there a careful mother 
watching lest her daughter 
wandered into the thick under- 
growth. Farther on a freer 
maiden rejoicing in her freedom 
with the lad of her fancy, and 
getting more kisses than nuts 
under the sheltering boughs. 
In one place, where the ground 
was clear and the ferns almost 
dry, a stalwart grandame sat 
on a log to watch a pot boil. 
The blue smoke curled upwards, 


and the crackle of the faggot 


sounded pleasantly in the 
silence, but the pot, ill-bal- 
anced, hung allaslant. Jeremy 
stopped and moved the faggot 
and settled the pot more 
straightly upon it, saying that 
. he knew a deal of the tricksy 
ways of fires. The old dame 
blessed him for it, and he and 
Elizabeth went on. 

Down a narrow path now, 
where no nuts grew and so no 
sound of voices and laughter 
was to be heard. ‘ The ground 
was soft and black, with here a 
golden fern and there a crimson 
fungus filling the air with its 
smell. The whole wood was 
very fair and still, the leaves 
thick on the trees, for as yet 
there had been no high winds, 
though all were of molten gold 
or paler tints of yellow, save 
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where some tree—like a stately 
matron — was robed in sober 
brown, with only a touch of 
copper when the sun struck the 
outermost edges. 

The beauty of the place went 
home to the hearts of the two 
who walked there. But to each 
it spoke differently. To Jeremy 
it came with a feeling of glad- 
ness and pagan rejoicing that 
worshipped the earth as well as 
its Creator. But to Elizabeth 
it spoke of liberty and freedom, 
rousing a passion of rage 
against the bonds that held 
her. At last: her feelings broke 
forth into words. “Would 
God,” she said, “that I had 
been born a gipsy, and might 
live always in such a place!” 

Jeremy started at the words. 
“Would you choose it?” he 
asked, looking straightly at her. 
“Would you like it when the 
winter winds blew cold ?—when 
age came creeping on and 
crooked your back and stiffened 
your gait? Would it please 
you when women passed you 
going to meeting in silken 
gowns, or cradled their babes 
warm by the snug fireside? If 
you would dare choose that, if 
you are not afraid + 

His voice had grown earnest 
and eager, but she, being full of 
her wrongs, did not heed, but 
cut in bitterly, “Yes, I dare 
choose that. I would have liked 
to have been born to it, for 
what is house and silken gown 
toa woman? Of what benefit 
is dower, and stock, and farm 
to her? For it she is bought 
and sold—ay, even lost and 
won at some alehouse game.” 

So she said in bitter anger. 
And Jeremy the tinker dropped 
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his eyes suddenly, walking on 
with clouded looks, the words 
that had come eagerly to his 
tongue stayed altogether. 

Soon afterwards they came 
upon some of the nut-pickers, 
and for the remainder of the 
day busied themselves with the 
folk, having little to say to 
one another. Elizabeth went 
among the women, giving a 
watchful eye to the girls, while 
Jeremy gathered nuts. Eliza- 
beth, looking to see which 
maid benefited by his labours, 
did not fail to observe that 
his gleanings always went 
to swell the small hoards of 
children. 

On the way back from the 
woods—and all the folk from 
Fivelanes came together—who 
should they fall in with but 
Tobiah the Dissenter! That 


worthy man was on his way to 


the farm, bent on seeing, as he 
had promised his conscience, 
how the affair of Elizabeth’s 
winning went. He at once 
joined himself to the party, and 
was clearly pleased to see the 
tinker among them. He asked 
him what he did in those parts, 
and when he heard that he was 
put up in the brewing-house at 
Fivelanes for the pursuit of his 
trade he showed much satis- 
faction. “This is famous,” 
said he; “ we will walk together, 
and you shall tell me how you 
have prospered in your wooing, 
and whether you are yet 
determined what course to 
follow.” 

Jeremy looked round to see 
if Elizabeth heard, but fortun- 
ately she was not too close. 
“T have decided to give up any 
idea of marriage,” he said. 
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“Oh!” Tobiah made answer, 
“Perhaps you are right: there 
is little to recommend the 
married state to such men as 
you and me.” 

“There is much to recom- 
mend it,” Jeremy returned ; 
“but I see clearly it is not for 
me.” 

“What!” said Tobiah. “You 
have changed round, brother. 
A few days gone you were all 
against it ; you were for liberty 
and a wandering life,—you had 
no fancy for hearth and home.” 

The tinker did not deny 
it. “Nevertheless,” he said, 
“hearth and home have some- 
thing nowhere else to be found : 
it is pleasant to see the fire 
glow and the folk gather 
round ” he spoke dreamily, 
with his eyes fixed on distance 
as if he saw a picture —the 
kitchen at Fivelanes and the 
firelight that flickered on the 
hams, and herbs, and onion- 
strings. “Ay, friend,” he 
said, rousing himself, “I did 
not know till lately that a 
man alone could be lonely: a 
woman who is no fool is 
surely good company and a 
good friend.” 

But Tobiah did not think 
highly of the sex: in his 
opinion they were all fools of 
divers orders, only differing 
from one another in magnitude. 
This much he said during the 
homeward walk, proving the 
same incontestably to unhear- 
ing ears. Even if Jeremy had 
heard, the logic would have 
been wasted, for there was 
more than an answer to it 
when they came to the farm 
and saw the firelight glow and 
the preparations made for the 
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return of the 
pickers. 

At that season of the year 
the dairymaids’ heads were full 
of lovers and courting, and so, 
consequently, of charms and 
spells to divine who the future 
mate was to be. The great 
feast for such maiden-magic is 
All Hallows Eve; but there were 
some who could not wait for 
that, but must try their for- 
tunes with philters and spells 
before then. Elizabeth, though 
herself but little older than the 
girls, paid no heed to such 
things, and even discouraged 
the whispering and mystery 
that went on. That night the 
maids whispered and giggled 
in the chill dairy: some old 
dame had told them of a 
wondrous posset which, when 
brewed, threw off steam with 
a@ magic power to show in its 
clouds the face of the beloved. 
Elizabeth heard what they said 
when later they mixed this and 
that and stirred their pipkin 
together. She stood a moment 
to watch them, as if she too 
would have taken part; then 
she turned proudly away, and 
they worked their charm, as 
they wished, alone. 

Elizabeth sat with Tobiah 
that evening and talked gravely, 
and Jeremy, at Tobiah’s request, 
was bidden to sit with them, 
though, since the Dissenter 
spoke a good deal of the scan- 
dalous doings at the Fox and 
Grapes and the rascal who had 
presumed to think he could win 
Elizabeth at play, it is possible 
the tinker wished himself else- 
where. The maids also wished 
it: they had hoped he would 
tell them their fortunes by his 


hungry nut- 
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heathenish cards, as he had 
done once before. But he did 
not do it that night, even when 
later all gathered about the 
fire, for Tobiah was there, and 
in the presence of that good 
man how could such a thing 
be spoken of? But they told 
tales as they sat eating nuts 
of the day’s gathering, and 
apples that roasted and spat 
before the fire. At first the 
tinker was silent, as one with 
a weight on his mind; but 
gradually he threw it off, and 
told tales and sang songs, so 
that all hung on his words 
spell-bound. Even Tobiah fell 
under the fascination, though 
by degrees the tales and songs 
grew to be such as he at an- 
other time would have con- 
demned with freedom. But it 
seemed it did not matter what 
the strange man said. Tobiah, 
like the lads and dairymaids, 
was ready to dance to his 
piping, and Elizabeth in her 
shadowed corner watched with- 
out speaking. She knew—but 
she alone—that the man was 
like one possessed by some reck- 
less spirit. And recalling how 
he was now firmly determined 
to go on the morrow whatever 
befell, she wondered and won- 
dered the reason of his mood, 
half fearing, half hoping. 
Now, the girls who had 
brewed their posset and tried 
their spell, with what result is 
not told, had left the pipkin 
holding the mixture on a shelf 
in the wash-house. When all 
had gone to bed, and some 
indeed were already snoring, 
Elizabeth, being restless, went 
the rounds of her house to see 
that all was safe for the night. 
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Coming to the wash-house, she 
saw the pipkin, and seeing it, 
she suddenly halted. Fora little 
she looked at it, then stretched 
out a hand to take it, but drew 
back again; but next moment 
she had it, and hiding it, though 
there was none to see, had 
carried it to the kitchen. Here 
the fire still smouldered, and 
through the unshuttered window 
a small moon looked. Elizabeth, 
paying no heed to the window, 
raked the embers together and 
set the pipkin upon them, kneel- 
ing down on the hearth to 
watch for the steam. It took 
time to rise, for the posset was 
cold and the fire low, but she 
waited patiently. At last it 
began to come, a little curl 
here, a thread that rose at the 
edge of the vessel and melted 
almost before it had left its 
source. But soon more came, 
and yet more, jets and puffs of 
fast-rising steam. She leaned 
eagerly forward, intent on see- 
ing some face in the cloud. 

So intent was she that she 
did not hear the window behind 
her softly pushed open. So in- 
tent that she heard nothing 
and saw nothing till she felt a 
touch on her shoulder, and 
looked up with a stifled cry, to 
see the face of Will Gifford in 
the gloom above her. 

She rose to her feet and 
moved backwards from the 
circle of light. The cry —it 
had been low, and suppressed 
almost before it was uttered— 
was her only sign of fear. If 
her hands shook she clasped 
them over one another and held 
them quite still, and her voice 
when she spoke was calm and 
low. 
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“What do you want?” she 
said. 

“You,” he answered, leering 
upon her in the firelight. 

He made a step forward, but 
she stood her ground and he 
stopped. “Why have you 
broken into my house at this 
hour?” she asked. 

‘Broken in!” he cried; “the 
window was open, I swear it! 
I saw you through it, I saw 
you in the firelight, and, by 
the Lord! when I saw you at 
this hour and in this glow I 
could not keep away.” 

“You flatter me,” Elizabeth 
said with sneering lips. ‘But 
somewhat emptily, since you 
have parted with all right to 
me at this hour or any other. 
I understand that you lost me 
at play, so thus to succumb to 
my charms is a felony as any 
other housebreaking.” 

The words whipped Gifford— 
he muttered an oath. ‘“ Look 
you,” he said, striding forward, 
“my rights are mine still; your 
father gave you to me, and you 
are mine. What is that paper 
worth, that scrawl given to no 
one knows who? D’ye think 
the fellow will dare show his 
face here and come to claim 
you? Should I have put you 
on the table otherwise? You 
are mine, I tell you, and your 
house must give me shelter 
to-night, for I’m hard put to 
it.” 

Elizabeth smiled in compre- 
hension. “Here, then,” said 
she, “we have an explanation 
of this sudden tenderness! But 
you mistake a little, I think, if 
not in the matter of the cards 
then in your judgment of me. 
I assure you that the man who 
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stakes and loses me at cards 
loses me altogether, though the 
devil himself were winner. And 
though this loser, this tender 
lover, were flying for his life, 
my door would not open to give 
him shelter.” She leaned for- 
ward, so that they were close, 
and in the firelight he could see 
her eyes gleaming like steel. 
“You would do well to go,” 
she said, “for you are the last 
criminal I would harbour be- 
neath my roof. I would advise 
you to go now, and go speedily, 
by window or door as you 
choose.” 

But he did not go, he gripped 
her wrist. “You fool!” he 
said, and his breath was hot 
upon her. “ Do I not know this 
house as well as you? Do I 
not know that you are cut off 
from all here, alone — alone 
with me?” He laughed and 
dragged her closer. “I have 
no rights, have I? Might’s 
right, my beauty, at this 
hour.” 

She struggled in his grip; 
but even then she did not cry 
out. ‘Loose me,” she panted. 
“ Loose me, or, by Heaven above! 
I will kill you!” 

He laughed again, and clasped 
her tighter. “‘ We'll make terms 
first,” said he. 

But she had wrested her left 
hand free, and with it felt on 
the mantelshelf beside her. He 
thought she was but struggling 
for room to strike at him; he 
did not know that she felt in 
the dark for the knife Jeremy 
had sharpened yesterday. For 
a moment she felt, then her 
fingers closed over it, and she 
drew it towards her. As she 
did so she overturned a pewter 
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mug, which came crashing to 
the ground. 

Gifford did not heed it: he 
knew the kitchen was too far 
removed from the household 
for the sound to disturb their 
slumbers greatly. Elizabeth 
did not heed it either: she was 
vainly trying to free the knife 
from its close- fitting sheath. 
There was another, however, 
who heeded—Jeremy, lying in 
the brewing-house, and sleeping 
the light sleep of one used to 
spending his nights in the open. 
He heard the noise, and was 
up at once; and locating the 
sound to the kitchen, he started 
to see what it might be. Be- 
fore the clatter had much more 
than died away he was across 
the brewing-house, creeping on 
swift, noiseless feet to the kit- 
chen door. 

“First a kiss for friendship,” 
so a voice within said as he 
came there, “then to sober 
business, and then a lover’s 
talk in the firelight,” and in 
the dark his quick ears heard 
a kiss. 

There was a sound, half out- 
raged cry, half snarl, then blows 
sharp and swift. Elizabeth, not 
able to free the knife - blade, 
beat at the leering face with 
the hilt. 

“Devil!” Gifford cried in 
rage and pain, “she - devil!” 
and would have added other 
names more foul, had he not 
then gone staggering back- 
wards under the tinker’s blow. 

For a mvment he lay, the 
other standing above him. 
Then, “Out with you!” Jeremy 
said, laying hold of him with 
sinewy hands. “Out with you, 
before I pitch you out!” 
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Gifford, recalling the voice, 
suddenly recognised the man in 
the gloom. 

“You here?” He got to his 
feet, for the other had suddenly 
loosed him. ‘You have had the 
face to claim your winnings, 
then?” hesaid. “That accounts 
for your care of these preserves!” 

The tinker made no reply: 
he stood stock-still; and he 
knew, without turning his head, 
that Elizabeth by the fireplace 
was as one frozen. Gifford felt 
his advantage, though in the 
dark he could not see the other’s 
face. “In good sooth,” he 
mocked, “I gave Mistress Eliza- 
beth credit for more pride. I 
did not know she was to be had 
by any Jack that could juggle 
the cards. But it’s ever the 
way with women: they’re all 
for the winner, even of a pot- 
house brawl!” He was moving 
backwards towards the window 
as he spoke,—he had almost 
gained it now. “T’ll be going, 
my turtle-doves,” he said ; “ ’tis 
a shame to keep you longer 
from each other. Before I go, 
one word to you, Master Cheat. 
It is lightly won and lightly lost, 
remember ; so you'd best keep 
an eye on this light lady, or she 
may be changing lovers again.” 

He had reached the sill now ; 
but before he was over it the 
tinker was upon him, his par- 
alysis. past, and a sudden silent 
fury, which wellnigh proved 
the end of Gifford, mastering 
him. For a little they struggled, 
or rather Gifford struggled, 
frantic in the smithy grip which 
was battering the life out of 
him. He cried out once, and 
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choked once: after that it 
seemed the breath was out of 
him. And all the while Eliza- 
beth stood by the fire, making 
neither sign nor sound, and 
none knows whether she was 
too stunned for speech or had 
some savage content in this 
chastisement. 

At last Gifford, who was half 
out of the window when the 
other seized him, writhed or 
rolled free enough to fall from 
the sill to the herb-bed which 
lay but two feet below. 

Elizabeth must have been 
watching very closely, for as 
the man fell, and before the 
tinker could be after him, she 
said— 

“Please to bar the window.” 

Jeremy halted. One cannot 
bar a window from outside, so 
perforce he must remain within 
todoit. He hesitated a moment, 
glancing out ; then he shut the 
window and fastened the shut- 
ters, then turned and faced 
Elizabeth. 

“So you are he that won 
me?” she said, and her speech 
was slow and cool. 

He bent his head. 

“And you thought to leave 
here to-morrow ?” 

“ At daybreak,” he said. 

Her lips set upon one another 
and her nostrils dilated. She 
moved towards the door, but 
before she opened it she spoke: 
“ Having viewed your winnings, 
you do not find them as good 
as boasted, nor worth the 
taking? I thank you, sir, for 
the honour you do me.” 

And with that she went out, 
with head erect. 
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IV. THE WEDDING. 


Tobiah the Dissenter was 
lodged in the best room of 
the house that night. It was 
a fine room, with a great bed 
well hung with curtains of 
crimson damask; but for all 
that the good man did not 
rest over well there. It is true 
he slept at first, but after a 
while something woke him. It 
may have been the hand of 
the Lord—he thinks it was; 
but it is certainly true that 
there had been a goose well 
stuffed with sage and onions 
for supper. <A gosling in its 
prime, served with a sauce of 
apples that the frost has just 
touched, is a wonderful temp- 
tation to the carnal appetite. 
Whatever it was, something 
made Tobiah’s sleep uneasy, 
and at last woke him past 
any drowsing. For a little 
he lay thinking on his sins— 
a profitable and somewhat sure 
way for a man to put himself 
to sleep. But the Dissenter 
was of so upright a life that 
he could not recall any great 
number of sins—at least, not 
sufficient for the purpose. So 
at last he got out of bed, to 
try if walking the room a while 
would make him the more 
ready for sleep. In the course 
of his walk he came to the 
window, and drew the cur- 
tains to look out. The moon 
was still shining, and by it 
he could see plainly the near 
barns and buildings. While 
he looked he saw something 
moving down the patch of 
shadow by the wall. This 
surprised him, and he watched 


till the thing came out into 
the light, when he made it 
out to be a man carrying 
what seemed a smouldering 
brand, and walking heavily 
and lame. 

Tobiah was about .to push 
open the window and call out 
when he reconsidered it. The 
man had no business there, 
he knew: to call out were 
to give him warning, and so 
enable him to escape with 
his identity unknown and his 
wrongdoing unpunished. This 
was a mistake, Tobiah saw ; 
accordingly he left the window 
and quickly drew on certain 
of his garments. It were far 
better to be out doing some 
good than lying idle and wake- 
ful in bed; indeed it seemed 
to him more than possible he 
had been waked for this pur- 
pose. As soon as he was 
dressed he went downstairs 
on his stockinged feet, for 
fear of waking the household. 
When he got to the door he 
slipped on his shoes and went 
out. 

But outside he was disap- 
pointed, for, look as he would, 
he could see no sign of the 
man, though he searched right 
and left and followed the way 
he seemed to havetaken. Past 
the end of the wall he went, 
beyond the barns even, stop- 
ping at lasc perplexed and 
somewhat troubled in the 
gloom of the stacks. It was 
while he was standing here, 
not determined what to do, 
that he first smelled a smell 
of burning. He snuffed the 
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air. There was no business 
to be such a smell now,— 
something clearly was wrong. 
Then suddenly he saw what, 
for from a building away on 
the right a puff of smoke was 
blown across to him. 

Fire! There was fire here. 
In a moment Tobiah would 
have raised a cry fit to wake 
the dead, but at that very 
instant a man carrying a light 
came suddenly upon him. 

It is hard to say which was 
the more astonished—the man 
who, all unsuspicious of an 
observer, came down the alley- 
way between two stacks, or 
Tobiah, who by then was more 
prepared to call help than to 
look for the cause of mischief. 
But the Dissenter was not one 
to stand idle at such a time: 
he had clapped hands on the 
man almost as soon as he saw 
him. He had him fast, and 


dragged him bumping between 
the stacks, admonishing him 
and bawling lustily for help 
by turns. 

“Hey, then,” said he, stopping 
to get a better grip of his cap- 
tive, “have I caught you red- 


handed! We’ll see to this, 
master, well see—Fire! fire! 
fire! Wake, fools! Wake, 
sluggardsand knaves! Wake! 
wake! Fire!—Ha! My thief, 
would you kick the man of 
God? Would you? He has 
feet, too, and not little ones,” 
and holding the man by the 
shoulders he propelled him be- 
fore him with his foot suitably 
applied. 

Tobiah’s roaring was not 
without result. Soon windows 
were thrown open and heads 
thrust out, and here one cried 
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to know what was the matter, 
and there one saw for himself. 
But naturally the man first on 
the spot was the tinker, who, 
sleeping in the brewing-house, 
wes close to the noise. He 
was out almost before Tobiah 
was clear of the shadow, and, 
without wasting time in look- 
ing for the worthy man, made 
straight for the outbuilding, 
from which smoke and the cries 
of beasts were now pouring. 
Soon others followed,—David 
Garth, and a lad, a slothful 
heavy sleeper, who lay in the 
stables. Tobiah, seeing them, 
and seeing there was business 
towards which allowed of no 
delay, decided to keep justice 
waiting. 

“Villain and _ destroying 
knave!” said he, “If cannot 
spare time to attend to you 
now. Wait you here, cool your 
heels, and consider your sins.” 
As he spoke he up with him 
into a great tub of hog-wash 
that stood by the wall. The 
tub was not more than half 
full, but large and deep and 
very evil-smelling, and when 
the lid was on and made secure 
the prisoner was as fast and as 
ill-lodged as in the county jail. 
Having thus made sure of him, 
Tobiah hastened with all speed 
to the fire, calling as he passed 
the house to the girls, who 
looked fearfully from the 
windows, to go rouse the 
neighbours. 


Now Elizabeth, when she 
left the kitchen that night, 
walked up the stairs with head 
erect and blazing eyes, forgetful 
of the danger she had escaped 
in the anger which had been 
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kindled anew within her. 
Stately and stiff—as if 
there had been a _ crowd 
to watch—she went till 
she came to her chamber. 
There, though her head was 
still high and her anger hot, a 
mist seemed to grow before her 
sight, and before she well knew 
it two scalding drops found 
themselves in her eyes. She 
forced them back and shut her 
door, and because she would 
not allow herself the cover of 
darkness she kindled a light. 
Her hand was steady, the flame 
of the candle never wavered at 
all till, as she looked round, her 
eyes fell on something that 
stood before the hearth—the 
fire-basket of wondrous smith’s 
work the tinker had finished 
while she watched him. It 
stood there before her hearth, 
and at the sight of it she held 
the candle all aslant, so that it 
guttered and shivered, though 
not so much that she could not 
see the beautiful workmanship 
and see also a fragment of paper 
within the thing. She drew 
nearer and nearer still, until she 
could see even the elf-locks of 
the iron goblin who held the 
basket, and read the words on 
the paper: “From Jeremy the 
Tinker, who comes no more.” 
She read it once; she read it 
again, then slowly and without 
knowing it she set the candle 
on a table, and, with her eyes 
still on the iron- work, sank 
down and covered her face. 
She had loved at last; at last 
she had found one she could 
love, and he had fallen, even 
below her iowest hopes. Nay, 
more—and the tearless sobs 
swelled up at the thought—he 
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had not found her worthy of 


his least regard: he was going 


without one word, without one 
word. 

Thus she sat for a long time, 
till at last the passion was in a 
measure spent. She moved a 
little and looked up. The night 
by this time was far advanced, 
the air chilly. She had sat 
longer than she knew, crouched 
upon the floor; but though she 
was cramped, she did not get 
up, for a new thought came to 
her. Why, she asked herself, 
had the man given her this 
piece of his handicraft? why 
did he say he came no more? 
She recalled his recklessness of 
the evening, his gentleness in 
the wood; she recalled a hun- 
dred things he had said and 
done and looked. Could it be, 
was it possible, that he had 
come to honour—perhaps even 
to love—her, so that he was 
ashamed to claim her as he 
might? The thought was im- 
possible, she told herself; yet 
she found it sweet, and turned 
and re-turned it in her mind. 

She was still dwelling on it 
with no conclusion arrived at 
when Tobiah’s cry of “Fire!” 
reached her faintly. She 
sprang up and stood listening, 
not able to make out what she 
had heard. For a second or 
two she heard. no more: she 
was on the other side of the 
house, so it was only at the 
loudest that Tobiah’s bawlings 
could reach her. She went to 
the window, but though she 
opened it and looked out, she 
could see nothing; all seemed 
still and dark. But as she 
stood there, clearly she heard 
again “Tire! fire!” Fey more 
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was needed ; with all haste she 
ran into the passage. There 
she came upon the frightened 
girls, and old Nan divided be- 
tween fears for her life and the 
safety of her little hoard stowed 
away in a chimney, the which 
she was sure would be the first 
to burn. From the girls Eliza- 
beth learned all they knew of 
the mischief, and leaving them 
to quiet the old woman, she 
made what haste she might out 
of doors to the place, now burn- 
ing merrily, where the best of 
her stock was shut. 

It was well ablaze before she 
reached it, burning steadily in 
the windless night, but likely 
to be little affected by the 
water David Garth was pouring 
upon it. “Of what avail is 
that?” she cried, flying past 
him ; “ get the beasts out, man! 
Let the place burn!” 

“Burn!” cried Tobiah, who 
heard but the last word, and 
did not even see the speakers— 
“burn it certainly will unless 
these lazy louts bestir them- 
selves! Go, one of you; go, 
you daft-witted boy, if the 
gibbering females are too over- 
come with fear to help them- 
selves or others—go, I say, and 
rouse the neighbours! Call 
some men of mind and 
muscle!” He cuffed the boy, 
who stood dazed and staring 
at the fire, so that at last the 
youth found his legs and ran 
off to call help. Tobiah was 
baling water from the horse- 
pond, and with Garth pouring 
it upon the blaze, working like 
one possessed, but finding 
breath for words sometimes. 
“Where is Jeremy Tinker?” 
said he; “he is a man at least ! 
Where is he? Let him but 
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come and lend a hand with the 
buckets, and I will go drive out 
those idle wenches: they can 
fill pails with any—Jeremy ! 
Hi, Jeremy !” 

It was then that Elizabeth 
broke in upon them. 

“Leave the place!” she cried. 
“Let it burn. What does it 
matter, if we can but save 
the beasts! We must have 
the beasts out!” 

“Ay,” David Garth re- 
torted, “’tis easy said, but 
how done, mistress? Who's 
to move them? They’re mad 
with fear, and stand like 
stocks. The tinker man he’s 
gone in to talk with ’em. 
Maybe he talks beast talk; 
but sooner him than me in 
there.” 

‘“‘He is in there!” Elizabeth 
said, pressing her hands to- 
gether—“ He is in there!” 

For a moment she stood like 
one breathless; then she ran 
headlong to the great door, 
which had been thrown open 
to its widest extent, so that 
the beasts might come out 
two and three abreast. She 
looked in, and forgetful alike 
of her anger and her dignity, 
“Jeremy!” she cried, “ Jeremy, 
come out!” 

He came almost in a minute, 
though not in answer to her 
call; for when he came, it was 
slowly, and leading two of the 
great black obullocks. He 
walked between them, hold- 
ing a horn of either, and 
making the while the sweet 
shrill piping he had made the 
night he told how the wolves 
danced. The creatures bent 
their great heads and rolled 
frightened eyes; yet, while he 
held them and they heard 
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the strange sweet sound, they 
were docile. So he led them 
out past the fire to David 
Garth, who stood speechless, 
as if regarding a miracle, until 
he was bidden drive them to 
safety. 

Elizabeth touched the tink- 
er’s arm, and even in that 
angry light he saw she was 
pale. 

“T will get them all, never 
fear,” he said, to reassure her. 

“Do not!” she cried. 
“Stay——” 

But he had gone, and there 
was nought for her to do but 
wait—wait through an eter- 
nity of night, which seemed 
by turns dark and flame- 


filled, by turns still as death, 
and anon full of the cries of 
beasts and of men; wait, while 
the fire grew and the acrid 
smoke wrapped all round; 


wait, while each time the 
man came forth coaxing the 
black beasts it was as if he 
came up from the glowing pit 
of perdition, and each time he 
went in it seemed as if it 
must be that he was gone to 
return no more. 

In time the neighbours came 
hurrying to lend their help,— 
stout men and sturdy, won- 
dering and almost fearful 
of the magic that mastered 
the beasts, but ready to do 
their best. In time, too, 
Tobiah had his will; and the 
scared girls came down to the 
horse-pond and dipped buckets, 
standing all a-row, their gar- 
ments but carelessly put on 
and their shoes very full of 
water. Of this Tobiah recked 
nothing, keeping them busily at 
work. He kept all as busy 
as he could, besides doing 
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prodigies himself: he saw 
plainly the Lord had given 
the direction of this affair to 
him. 

In one matter, at least, he 
knew more than any other, for 
he could tell how the fire began 
and who was the author of it. 

“T have him safe,” said he to 
Elizabeth ; “I can put my hand 
upon him.” 

“You have him!” she cried, 
and her eyes lit with the bane- 
ful light of a woman roused : it 
was like to go ill with the man 
in safe keeping if harm befell 
Jeremy the Tinker. 

She laid two fingers on 
Tobiah’s arm—they were stand- 
ing a little apart from the 
others. ‘Keep him safe,” said 
she; “tell no one as yet; we 
will deal with him by-and-by. 
It is late now”—she pushed 
back her hair, as if she felt the 
heat of the fire, which she 
watched and watched like one 
who could not look away. “I 
think it is very late, it is hours 
since he went in. It is the last 
time of going ; there is but the 
Alderney and her calf. I told 
him it were madness to go; a 
cow with her calf is beyond the 
power of man to move. See, 
see, how the roof burns! It 
will fall! If it falls, if he come 
not—may God burn the man!” 

“Mistress!” said Tobiah 
severely, “your language is 
unbecoming one who has seen 
the signal mercy of the Lord 
besides the salvation of much 
stock.” 

Elizabeth pulled herself up. 
“T talk nonsense, ” she said ; “ it 
is the fear and excitement.” 
She spoke calmly; but before 
she had finished she gave a low 
cry and swayed — nay, she 
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would have fallen had not 
Jeremy the Tinker, who that 
moment came behind, caught 
her in the nick of time. 

“ Are all out?” cried Tobiah. 

The tinker nodded. “ Fetch 
help,” said he. “Quick, man! 
Mistress Fothergill is ill. Send 
one to the house to tend her 
while I carry her there.” 

But Tobiah would do‘no such 
thing. “I want all out here,” 
he said; “tend her yourself. A 
dash of water is all she wants, 
—there’s a plenty left. The 
maids and the men are all 
busy; Tl not call them off. 
In truth, I have other work 
to do: I have left Master 
Gifford over-long to pickle in 
the hog-wash as it is.” 

“Gifford!” Elizabeth roused 
at the name. And “Gifford!” 
the tinker cried. 

“Ay,” Tobiah answered 
composedly. “I caught him 
when he thought to fire the 
stacks, after he had set this 
place well ablaze; but I have 
him safe, and I go to give him 
somewhat of the mind of the 
Lord.” 

“ Gifford |” 
peated. 

And Tobiah, who was about 
to go, turned back to say, “I’m 
sorry for you, mistress, but I 
fear you cannot well wed a 
felon,—in prison he will cer- 
tainly be for this,—and if you 
do not wed him it is likely the 
other will put in his claim, and 
will be hard to set off, though 
I, with the Lord’s help, will 
assist you as I may.” 

With this Tobiah went off to 
the butt of wash to reason forc- 
ibly with the prisoner therein. 

But concerning the difficulty 


Elizabeth re- 
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he had just raised he was not 
called upon to pronounce; the 
two he left settled it without 
him. But it is to be con- 
cluded that the man who won 
at the Fox and Grapes did 
put in his claim, and put it 
forcibly. Though Elizabeth 
seemed able to stand alone 
when Tobiah left her, before 
the good man was ten paces 
away she was in much need 
of, or at least encompassed by, 
the tinker’s arms, so one can 
but surmise he pressed his 
claim. It was afterwards ob- 
served that the faces of the 
two shared the smoke - grime 
very equally. And a barn cat 
creeping out heard him say, 
“I renounce my right, but the 
thing must still be, for you 
need me and I need you, and 
we love, dear, we love, and 
that’s the best way both to 
win and to wed.” 


Jeremy the Tinker did not 
go away at daybreak: he 
spent the livelong day mend- 
ing the oldest kettles, such as 
had not been thought worthy 
repairs before, and under his 
skilful hand they became al- 
most as new. And while he 
worked he sang his doxology 
right through from the begin- 
ning, and with a verse that 
no one had heard before at 
the end— 


‘“¢ For it all, my Master, thank Thee. 
Thou hast given, ’tis from Thee, 
Life’s full glory and its richness, 
Power to love, to think, to see, 
All the gladness of existence, 
Just to breathe, to feel, to be,— 
For it all, my Master, thank Thee ; all 
my thanks are due to Thee.” 


And Elizabeth heard him, 
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and smiled, a new gentle smile 
that her face was not wont 
to wear. Then she turned 
back to what she had in 
hand—the sorting of old chests 
and the getting of finery into 
grand array. 

Before November was out 
there was a wedding at Five- 
lanes with much merriment and 


rejoicing, and more new gowns 


than had ever before been seen 
at one time in those parts; 
for the dairymaids were each 
given a bran-new dress in 
honour of the occasion, and 
some of them were so fine 
that for a time they could 
hardly look at their lads. 
Afterwards, however, they 
thought better of it, especially 
when it came to passing the 
cake through a ring and put- 
ting it beneath pillow to give 
dreams of a future mate. On 
all sides it was agreed that 
there never had been such.a 
wedding, such mirth and laugh- 
ter, such fiddling and dancing, 
and spiced ale and roast suck- 
ing-pig, and tamarind jelly and 
succulent young goose beloved 
of Tobiah. The worthy man 
himself was there and well to 
the fore, and, it is said, unbent 
in a manner before unknown. 
Of Will Gifford little was 
afterwards heard. He left that 
part of thecountry. Elizabeth 
and the tinker, seeing they 
owed him so much (i.e., each 
other), determined to forgive 
him the fire and other matters 
—for the last he certainly had 
already received some punish- 
ment at Jeremy’shands. Tobiah 
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was not all displeased with this 
arrangement: he said justice 
demanded Gifford should be 
taken before a magistrate, but 
since that was not to be, he 
would himself do what he could 
for the man’s soul. And he 
did, exhorting him very forcibly, 
and in such a manner that he 
was heard to dance in the butt 
of hog-wash, where Tobiah 
kept him safe during the ex- 
hortation. 

Of the marriage of Elizabeth 
and the tinker there is nought 
but good to tell, for they both 
brought something of sense as 
well as love to the union, and 
neither kept the other on too 
short a cord. So that they 
lived in peace, ruling the home- 
stead together, but sometimes 
wandering forth when the 
weather was fair and the earth 
called them, going for days at 
a stretch no one knew where, 
to the scandal of the neigh- 
bours and the great joy of 
themselves. 


Thus was Elizabeth Fother- 
gill won, and thus did Tobiah 
the Dissenter for once lend his 


countenance to a thing the 
righteousness of which he was 


not sure. For Elizabeth was 
won at play—a devil’s method 
—yet Tobiah graced the wed- 
ding with his presence, and 
often afterwards honoured the 
house of the pair—a thing the 
righteousness of which may be 
questioned. But who is with- 
out error? and what, indeed, 
would the world be without 
some certain kindly frailties? 
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THE PLEASURE 


THE worship of Truth is one 
of the oldest affectations of 
mankind, and one of the most 
transparent, for the human 
race burns at least as much 
incense at the altar of Error. 
Our species is, in fact, as 
strictly utilitarian in its morals 
as its implements. Should a 
beautiful ideal prove useless, 
it is discarded for one of less 
symmetry ; or, if that fail, for 
one frankly ugly that will 
serve the turn. So universal 
has been this habit, that the 
very accordance of reverence 
to a moral is a hint of its 
burial. Ethics, like saints, are 
not canonised until they are 
dead, and men bow with the 
deepest veneration to precep- 
tive bones that are crumbling. 
Thus with Truth: her advo- 
cates, from Plato to Carlyle, 
pleaded with a world which 
had already tried, condemned, 
killed, and canonised her, find- 
ing her more serviceable as the 
occupant of a shrine than as 
the companion of bed and 
board. There is no pretence 
of doing anything more than 
worship her; and the very 
solemnity of her ritual is the 
best evidence of the world’s 
preference for deception. 

There is something shocking 
in this adoration of Truth by 
beings who consort eternally 
with her supplanter. It is 
as if a man, out walking 
with his mistress, were to cross 


OF DECEPTION. 


the road for the purpose of 
meeting and saluting his de- 
serted wife. For Truth is the 
wife of the soul of man. The 
union, consecrated in the great 
empty cathedral of the newly 
built world, is indissoluble; 
there is no “until death do 
part” in the marriage service 
of immortals. There is no man 
of all men who does not know 
Truth as his own when he sees 
her, who cannot speak and act 
her if he would. Yet there is 
scarce a word spoken or a 
deed performed of all the 
daily millions of both that has 
not in it something of the 
untrue, of deceit; and this 
commonly so uselessly, with 
such absence of gain, or even 
of desire for gain, on the part 
of the deceiver, that there can 
be but one motive, that of 
pleasure. Otherwise it would 
be motiveless, and therefore in- 
human. There is, in short, a 
universal delight in saying, 
doing, and appearing the thing, 
Carlyle’s thing anathema, the 
thing that is not. 

Let the reader, when alone 
with the only truthmonger of 
his race, himself, he lies in bed 
wooing the death of that day’s 
life, let him commune with him- 
self, and in the scales of his 
memory weigh how much of 
the body of God? he has served 
to his fellows in the twelve 
hours. A scruple, perhaps, of 
divine matter unalloyed, if he 





1 « Truth is the body of God.” —Plato., 
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be a careful man and has had 
good fortune; otherwise no 
more than a grain, or none at 
allin a hundredweight of talk 
and coming and going. And 
this, to repeat, seems no matter 
for regret, or, as it might well 
be, of terror, but usually of 
gratulation ; the last thoughts 
of the drowsing deceiver as he 
sinks into the semblance of the 
dreadest truth of all run thus: 
“A, whom I met to-day, went 
away thinking thus of me, 
whereas I am really thus; B, 
I know, imagines I am a wizard 
at that, and indeed I talked not 
unskilfully to that effect ; here 
in the delightful loneliness of my 
own company I hug my utter 
ignorance of the whole matter ; 
to C I wrote this; before D 
I did that, lies both; C and D 
are no nearer the truth of 
me than before.” Thus and 
much more. Men and women 
are players indeed, tricked out 
and caparisoned in motley a 
thousand times more varied 
than that put upon them by 
the great Manager who dressed 
them for the stage. They alone 
of all creation choose to move 
incognito amongst their fellows, 
with a cloud of what they would 
be thought to be hiding what 
they are. 

The pleasure in deception (I 
speak not of great and profit- 
able frauds, but of the abattis 
of pretence laid around the 
fortress of every man’s self) is 

‘plain enough, and though all 
would deny it, is sought and 
enjoyed by all. Man is not 
really a gregarious animal. 
Though he loves to move in 
crowds, his real life is passed 
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in loneliness, and in a constant 
struggle to preserve his in- 
dividuality not only from com- 
mixture but even from contact 
with that of another. There 
is no more solitary entity in 
Cosmos than a human soul, 
and none more jealous of its 
solitude. It faces its fate 
alone. Though in its hour of 
weakness it seeks for solace 
from its kind, it is with con- 
scious deception; for knowing 
that no greater shame could 
come upon it than the uncover- 
ing of its nakedness, it has no 
intention of showing even its 
honourable wounds, It is this 
that makes men ill at ease in 
the presence of those uncomfort- 
able beings gifted with what 
is called the “power to judge 
character.” Persons notorious 
for this quality meet with a 
double measure of deception, 
and their penetration is con- 
stantly discounted when it 
would be of most service to 
them, for instance in choosing 
companions or employés. For 
their gift is a danger to the 
fortalice; the sentries are 
doubled, the casements closed, 
and one of the greatest diffi- 
culties that such men have to 
deal with is the constant 
sapping up to human reduitts 
or keeps, defending themselves 
with all the artifices of deceit 
against the capture and dis- 
grace of discovery. 

Men use deception, also, for 
defence in other forms. Those 
who have ever acted upon 
the stage will recall the sense 
of freedom and irresponsibility 
which attends a clever “make 
up.” I have seen the shyest 
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men and maidens brazen it 
out behind the footlights in 
amateur drama, secure in the 
invisibility of wigs and paint, 
and obviously enjoying the 
vicarious courage which en- 
abled them to face, as Polly 
Eccles or Dick Phenyl, a 
thousand eyes which would 
have shrivelled their actual 
selves with nervous terror. 
Conversely there is no more 
deceitful man than a diffident 
one. It is agony to him that 
the world should hear his own 
thoughts in his own words; 
but he feels a delightful im- 
munity in delivering thoughts 
and words he has invented for 
himself,—a part, as it were, 
written for his own acting, the 
very antithesis, perhaps, of his 
real opinions. You may see 
such a one in every place where 
two or three are gathered to- 
gether for conversation. He 
is bold, glib, and decided ; 
but the machinery of his talk 
is always performing a feat 
as miraculous as if a silk loom 
were to turn out rivets of brass, 
for never in his life does he 
speak the thing that is in him. 
And as schoolmasters come to 
lord it in other company than 
that of short-legged boys, and 
ministers get to “improving” 
every occasion however insus- 
ceptible of improvement, so do 
these morbid victims to the 
habit of insincerity find it 
harden and grow fixed upon 
them, until at last, instead of 
deceiving on occasion, they 
actually seek occasion to de- 
ceive. Who can doubt that 
there have been instances in 
politics, science, and religion of 
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men who thundered opinions 
for which they were no more 
responsible than for the Ethi- 
opian Octateuch ; sometimes 
even attaining the chieftain- 
ship of a party of which, if they 
had their way, they would 
be not at the head but the 
throat? It is more than pro- 
bable ; there have been strange 
volte-faces when the ground has 
grown firm enough beneath the 
feet to turn upon. 

But all this is to consider 
deception rather as armament 
or shelter than an amusement. 
Yet human nature, more fav- 
oured than the chameleon or 
leaf-insect, derives more than 
security from its protective 
coloration. It experiences an 
exquisite satisfaction in being 
disguised, even in its most 
trivial transactions. First ap- 
pearances are deceptive indeed ; 
it is the commonest common- 
place that so-and-so “is not in 
the least what I thought him 
at first.” This man seems 
bluff and frank, that rude and 
thoughtless: it takes long com- 
panionship to show that the 
first is in reality morose by 
nature, and the other tender 
and solicitous. Who does not 
know many who never appear 
to strangers but as negatives, 
black in the white parts and 
white in the black, not from 
jealousy of their virtues or 
shame of their vices, but from 
pure caprice and the love of 
deceiving? If any say that 
he does not know such a man, 
he does not know himself. It 
is often amusing to observe 4 
person who is busy at this in- 
nocuous deception, and imagin- 
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ing it to be successful. Like an 
artist he lays on his strokes—a 
shadow here, a point of light 
there ; he watches anxiously for 
the effect, and his satisfaction in 
the false picture he paints of 
himself is great when he sees 
it is successful. Curious, that 
whilst almost every man passes 
his time in thus misleading his 
fellows, how seldom it occurs 
to him that he too is being 
deluded by the other’s equally 
feigned acceptance of him as 
he is not. 

Such mines and counter- 
mines are the commonplaces 
of that eternal warfare we call 
conversation, and they are often 
dug and met with consum- 
mate cunning. Mere words are 
weapons too gross for such 
ethereal fence and parry: how 
admirable the art, what evi- 
dence in itself alone of man’s 
immeasurable remoteness from 
the animals, which can answer 
an unfounded boast with a look 
of admiration, or a pretended 
affliction with a sigh of sym- 
pathy. These devices are dis- 
played a thousand times daily : 
‘two yokels cannot meet at the 
pump in the yard but you may 
observe them, either in the 
speaker of the solitary remark 
or his hearer. They will be 
seen even in the chance passing 
of an utter stranger in the 
street, who, becoming aware 
that your gaze rests upon him 
for a moment, assumes in- 
stantly a gait or an air that 
you know to be foreign to him. 
It is not, however, to be argued 
that he is therefore dissatisfied 
with his real walk or carriage ; 
he is probably well pleased with 
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both, but an irresistible impulse 
compels him to disguise them 
from you, and he passes on the 
happier that he has deceived 
you in respect of them. These 
things are so common, so much 
part of our nature, that they 
may seem incredible. Let the 
disbeliever put them to a trial, 
and he will gain a new know- 
ledge, that of the infinitely 
whimsical chiaroscuro _ filling 
the background of the nature 
of his species. 

Yet it is vain to wonder 
that a race of individuals find 
pleasure in deceiving each other, 
when nothing is more certain 
than that they pass whole life- 
times wrapped in the enjoy- 
ment of deceiving themselves. 
The poppy - crowned king of 
sleep is not the necromancer 
to raise man’s finest dreams. 
Wild and beautiful wraiths he 
summons, but so diaphanous 
that even closed eyes can see 
through them and turn con- 
temptuously from them as 
having no substance. It is 
not until his sway is ended, 
often in that sweet half-hour’s 
interregnum between the lay- 
ing down of his sceptre and 
the return of the tyranny of 
out-of-bed life, that the thirty- 
shilling Old Master discovered 
in a pawnshop glows genuine 
on the wall, the dead shares 
leap like young lambs in the 
Stock Market, and the frigid 
bow of the Duke’s daughter 
becomes a signal of love. There 
is no existence so intolerable 
to men as that which lacks 
glamour and incident, and as 
none is more common, the life 
of the average individual would 
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be insupportable had he not 
been endowed with the fairy 
palette of imagination from 
which to glorify the drabness 
of his days with splendid pig- 
ments. None dream so bravely 
as the milliner’s work-girl and 
the lawyer’s clerk. The first 
sings at her toil; she is shortly 
to be the bride of an Earl—poor 
thing! an Earl might do very 
much worse. The latter whistles 
softly over the ledger; one day 
he will ride a Derby winner, 
or “knock out” the cham- 
pion middle-weight at the 
National Sporting Club. Upin 
her dressing-room, scented holy 
of holies, littered with baby- 
ribboned nainsook and the hun- 
dred filmy trifies which seem to 
caress a woman rather than 
clothe her, a beauty is taking 
counsel of her mirror regarding 
@ paragraph in a Society paper 
which has declared her to be 
fairer than ever. When Cas- 
sandra perished her soul was 
transformed by metempsychosis 
into a woman’s looking-glass; 
the milk and roses are as fresh 
as ever, and Time is dealing 
with her hair which used to 
trap the sunbeams as with the 
sun itself. Work-girl, office- 
boy, and beauty know well 
the utter impossibility of these 
things, yet they step the lighter 
for having conceived them. 

The analysis of self-deception 
reveals nothing more than that 
indestructible hope which de- 
ceives mankind. The pessi- 
mistic philosophers fight for a 
lost cause, though all experi- 
ence is embattled on their side. 
Hope still walks with the 
murderer to the scaffold, and 
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bends over the bedside holding 
the hand which is weaving to 
and fro in the terrible gesticula- 
tions of death. By the mercy 
of God the last look of the 
doomed is upon the single sun- 
beam darting in through the 
lessening chink, and not upon 
the fast-closing door. There 
has never been a sane man who 
was without hope, however 
hopeless his condition: it is no 
sophistry of the coroner’s court 
which makes suicide the act of 
amaniac. “Suicide is confes- 
sion,” declared Daniel Webster, 
and the human being who, 
having committed no crime, 
reddens with his own blood, 
confesses the presence of the 
dread mordant of madness as 
surely as the litmus paper of 
the chemist betrays an acid 
with its blush. 

Self-deception, then, is the 
opium that eases the pain of 
existence, and, like the “ drowsy 
syrup,” its counterpart, puts 
the realities of life to shame 
with its visions. Itis the ready 
money always in the pocket to 
meet the bills that are being 
sent in continually against our 
mental endurance. The young 
man, as Hazlitt said, thinks he 
will never die; the poverty of 
the poor man is but a temporary 
embarrassment. There is no 
more curious and subtle form 
of it than that which deceives 
us, not only in respect of our 
circumstances, but actually of 
our own impulses. Who can 
say always that he performs a 
certain action with the motive 
which that action represents? 
Who, reflecting how often he 
thus completely baffles himself, 
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can help distrusting (as often 
for good as for evil) the actions 
of others as evidences of their 
sincerity? Truth, evidently, is 
not a necessary of daily ex- 
istence; her very name has 
something in it of unpleasant- 
ness—“ To tell you the truth,” 
“The truth is,” “Come, out 
with the truth!” all preludes 
to something disagreeable, or, 
as the worldly countess points 
out in Mr Barrie’s ‘ Admirable 
Crichton,’ as often as not the 
spring- board from which to 
take off into a river of false- 
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hood. And if Truth is not, as 
is pretended, the food of the 
soul, harmless deception, such 
as is dealt with in these re- 
flections, is certainly not the 
poison. Call it rather the 
condiment which renders palat- 
able the tough meats to which 
we are called to sit down. Let 
it be reviled only as a philo- 
sophical exercise: even to do 
as much is but to add ingrati- 
tude to fresh deceit, for decep- 
tion is the only indestructible 
earthly pleasure of humanity. 
ScoLopax. 
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A TALE OF THE OUTER ISLES. 


BY NEIL MUNRO. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—IN SHEALING DAYS, 


JIB-BOOM and his sloop came 
three times over the Minch 
from Lowland voyages (for Cor- 
odale’s trade was thriving): 
thrice, Anna, hearing the Happy 
Return was back at Uskavagh, 
went to bed early to hasten her 
happiness, all in a tremor that 
kept her awake thinking, “To- 
morrow! to-morrow! there is 
sure to be word for me to-mor- 
row”; but the morrow left her 
desolate. Col would come on 


these occasions with a face 
drawn as long as a fiddle, and 


empty-handed, with not a scrap 
of news, blaming his brother 
in a heat of manly annoyance, 
but cunningly mixing brotherly 
excuses and the sentiments of a 
noble loyalty with his blaming. 
Anna prized his awkwardest 
advocacy, .but somehow was 
always dubious of her visitor. 
She was glad to see him go, 
and still he would be no sooner 
gone than she must long for 
his returning : he was her hope, 
he was her single bond with 
the mainland, where Duncan 
had so strangely vanished. 
The weeks, for all but her, 
went past on birds’ wings, as 
Uist says. Summer came with 
the mouth of melody and ex- 
ceeding bland, songs on the 
mountain, pipings and twitter- 


ings along the machar and in 
the sounding sea-arcades. At- 
lantic in that weather dozed in 
the yellow bays—the seamen’s 
friend ; west winds fanned the 
reeds; the tranquil islanders 
turned the taste of soft sea- 
breezes on the palate, smacking 
the tang of it as if it were a 
liquor, and with their tilling 
done, passed their days awhile 
in an idleness that was blessed 
to soul and body. Of every 
household in the Isles only 
Boisdale presbytery did not 
share the season’s influences. 
Not that Anna, though griev- 
ing, was without a smile, or 
went abroad with a face in- 
viting compassion. She was 
herself as much as ever (to all 
but Ludovick sometimes and her 
evening pillow), and even Col, 
eagerly watching for his own 
encouragement, could see no 
sign that she had more than a 
temperate interest in Duncan. 
Col was the New Man again, 
diligent at Mass, constant in 
attendance at Boisdale pres- 
bytery: seeing Anna as brisk 
and cheerful as before, the 
delight of the townships, jocu- 
lar with plain folk, diligent in 
her housewifery, as perjink as 
ever in her attire, it was little 
wonder he deluded himself with 
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the belief that his prospects 
brightened. There was nothing 
in her manner to tell him that 
the wound to her pride was 
clean forgotten, and that she 
was back to her old devotion 
and hopeful of being made 
happy by-and-by. 

It came to the time of the 
summer shealings, when the 
cattle grazed on the uplands 
till the corn of the levels should 
ripen for the hook. Ona day 
in early June the people of the 
island rose and gathered to- 
gether sheep and cattle and 
horses, and drove them to the 
hill recesses and the table- 
lands of Hecla and Benmore. 
All the world went — women 
and men and children, and 
sang on the way; God’s flame, 
the butterfly, the dealan-de, 
no airier among the flowers 
than the Boisdale bairns that 
romped in the wayside hollows, 
or clambered up eas and corri, 
the lark shaking his soul out 
in the blue. Father Ludovick 
having prayed, and blessed 
their going, looked after them, 
with Anna, from the chapel 
rock with something of envy. 

“There goes mankind at its 
simplest, and best, and clean- 
est!” said he. 

“T’m in the humour to admit 
the simplest, and will even 
stretch a point and say the 
best, but not, sage man! the 
cleanest,” answered Anna play- 
fully. “Did you not see Dark 
John? He looks as if his 
terror of water extended now 
to the very wells.” 

Ludovick did not hear her; 
he was lost in his abstraction, 
stirred within by vague associa- 
tions roused at the sight of 
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that wandering band. “I de- 
clare,” said he, “the shealing 
season always makes me wish 
fortune had made me something 
else than a priest. My pasture 
on the machar here is bare 
enough, God knows! with a 
constant nibbling at the same 
old doctrines. I wish I could 
take my flock into some place 
of juicy grasses in among the 
hills. I’m tired, I’m tired!” 

He looked uneasy at the 
huddled little hamlets that 
gathered round Stella Maris, 
children of the church; God 
love them! how he felt for 
them ! 

“ Just the vapours, Ludovick, 
nothing else,’ said Anna, 
putting her arm in his and 
very tender; ““come home and 
I'll make you a dish of tea. 
You'll be much more comfort- 
able at night in Boisdale pres- 
bytery, I assure you, than in 
a hole in the wall of a shealing 
bothy.” 

He laughed at himself and 
her, but still was mildly 
sorrowful, half for parting 
with his people, half for his 
inability to go with them. 

Indeed, it was no wonder a 
poor priest should crave for 
Airi-nam-bo. What better 
could Eden offer than that 
green garden of mountain 
grass and flower on the slope 
of high Benmore! When at 
noon the people reached it, 
they could not but think it 
blessed, looking on Loch 
Eynort, looking out upon the 
Minch and far to Skye with 
its peaks snow -silvered yet, 
and the purple deep of glens, 
looking to Tiree and Col, the 
flat fat granaries of the Isles 
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—green rafts floating on the 
sea, looking to Arisaig and 
Ardnamurchan vexed so much 
by storm, and Mull of the 
mountains. While the men 
repaired the bothies and the 
women cooked the shealing 
feast, how the children of Bois- 
dale played! Dark John, who 
had come with the cattle of a 
better man at sea, could not 
but stop his mending the 
pleats of a wicker door to 
look at them noisy in the 
haunts of last year’s holidays, 
startling the sea-fowl from the 
cliffs and chasing the trout up 
mossy burns. Households clus- 
tered on the grass when the 
meal was ready, the wilder- 
ness was festival. 

“Draw in, good man, draw 
in,” said the Dalvoolin woman 
to John, who, being no wife’s 
man, was the guest of any 
that would take him. “Draw 
in, just man, and try my good- 
daughter’s cheese. It is not 
every day we kill a wedder. 
Long’s the way you have to 
go back to-night, unless you 
will be sharing some crupa and 
biding till the morn.” 

He spat seaware, and took a 
seaman’s knife to the kebboch. 
“Not a bit of me,” said he. 
“T must be at my trade this 
very night, and my trade is on 
the leaping sea.” 

“With your trews rolled up 
over the knees and you wading 
with a fish-spear,” said the 
virgin woman Bell Vore. 
“Could you not be content in 
the burns of Airi-nam-bo with 
the baggy-minnows?” 

The men and women, sitting 
in a circle of stones, laughed at 
John’s vexation that made him 
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dumb. He put his hand in his 
pocket and took a little dulse, 
the stuff that makes men brave 
who have plumbed sea-depths, 
and had the vision yellowed, 
and filled their stomach with 
the bitter beginnings of crea- 
tion. 

“Come, John! Bell Vore 
must aye be sharp as_ the 
shelister: never mind her, but 
stretch your hand and try 
again my own good-daughter’s 
cheese,” said the kindly dame 
of Dalvoolin. “’Tis sweeter by 
far, I'll warrant, and fuller of 
nourishment than that seaweed. 
God! that a man should waste 
his stomach on such trash !” 

Dark John took cheese again 
and thick oatcake, with butter 
spread inch-thick by the good- 
wife’s thumb. He wished that 
he were gone, for he feared the 
women and the virgin most of 
all, certain she had some plot 
to marry him. The families 
were scattered on either side 
of the burn where the children 
waded ; great talk and laughter 
sounded everywhere but at his 
group ; the smoke of fifty peat- 
fires rose.lazy in the air of the 
afternoon, and a diligent man 
was tuning a pipe to a dance- 
tune in a cave of the cliff below 
them. 

“‘ Fine I know the reason for 
your hurrying, just man,” said 
Bell Vore, at him again. ‘“ You 
are not going back to Boisdale 
at all at all this evening, but 
are bound for Corodale.” 


“It was in my mind, I’m not 
denying,” he confessed, alarmed 
at her divination of a thing he 


had never mentioned. ‘“ But 
who could have told you that, 
Bell Vore?” 
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“you were not within a handful 
of miles of Col without com- 
munication. You are very chief 
of late with that fine gentleman ; 
tis not, I'll warrant, what you 
get from him.” 

“Daughter of the one Ill 
mention not, sing dumb, sing 
dumb, I’m bidding you!” cried 
John. ‘“There’s not his better 
in the three islands! Oh righ! 
did he not save my life!” 

“More shame to him, the 
meddler! and let him take what 
he'll get for it if there’s any 
truth in proverbs.” 

“T wish Herself had not so 
much to do with that same 
Col,” said the goodwife. 
“Have you seen the month of 
him, neighbours? Take a look 
at it if you get the chance on 
a sunny day or on the right 
side of a crusie-light, and you 
will see the miser. I do not 
like to see that biorach mouth 
so much in Boisdale chapel, nor 
his foot so often at the white- 
house door.” 

“Och ! there is nothing wrong 
with the fellow at all, at all,” 
eried some of the men who were 
hacking the cheese. “The 
prettiest man in the islands, 
and a back on him like the 
gable of a house.” 

“Oh, very well, very well!” 
said the goodwife. “You can 
have it what way you like, my 
loves. Ill would it become me 
to call myself a judge where my 
goodman was before me. In- 
deed it is well enough known 
that wisdom abides in breeks. 
But I'll be keeping my own 
Opinion.” 


“Hush! hush! 


I’m putting 
command on you,” said her 
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husband; “you must not be 
judging the gentry.” 

“Gentry indeed! he’s that 
but on the half-side; what was 
his father but Para Dubh? so 
mean a fellow he would not 
let his kitchenmaids pare the 
rinds off their cheese.” 

“Oh men! men!” cried the 
spinster, and looked at Dark 
John as if he had been dirt. 

The sweat broke out on him. 
“On my soul!” he thought; 
“there’s the devil himself in 
that woman: she'll have me 
yet if my luck leaves me.” 

“ Have you seen him at Mass, 
men and women? I need not 
be asking the girls—faith ! they 
see nothing else. He has his 
eye more often on Herself than 
on Master Ludovick. And 
little I like his affability, neigh- 
bours, with his sweet word of 
day for rich and poor, his 
Master This and Goodwife 
Yon: be sure I’m telling you 
he has his reason for it.” 

“Och, men! men!” said the 
virgin again, and put her 
tongue a little way out at 
Dark John. 

“Oh yes, I’m away with it! 
she has got her eye on me, and 
I might be her father; five- 
years - and - ten - and - three - 
twenties of age come Martin- 
mas,” thought he, and his sea- 
weed had as little taste as 
shavings. 

“Corodale is of the very 
best,” the men maintained,— 
“not the beat of him in the 
Isles for sport and for ability. 
He was on the top of the brae 
when courage was given away 
and good looks were going.” 

“It’s the truth you have 
there, lads,” said Dark John, 
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and started to tell again for 
the hundredth time since 
Michaelmas last how he felt 
when the waves swept over 
him and he tasted the deep- 
most brine. It was a story he 
told in a wonderful way to 
make women gasp and men 
uneasy. The horrors of it ever 
grew with each narration : from 
other fires men and women ran 
across to listen; the children, 
seeing his movements and hear- 
ing his voice so high, ran up 
too; he put the blood of his 
heart in his thinking, and held 
them in a spell. 

Only Bell Vore, the virgin 
woman, kept her own humour, 
and when the tale was done 
she was back to her jibes 
again. 

“Yes, yes, he fished you out, 
and I'll warrant he’ll make you 
pay for it. You might be 
Corodale’s gillie cas fleuch, to 
see you coming and going upon 
his errands.” 

“T would go to the Worst 
Place for him,” said Dark John, 
and banged his fist on the rock 
he sat on. 

“Och! you will go there any- 
way, and Corodale will have to 
be putting up with your com- 
pany,” said the woman, who 
found that folk enjoyed her 
humour. “My grief! my loss! 
my hope and my losing!” 
thought Dark John, “here’s a 
woman sure with her love on 
me: wasn’t I foolish this day 
- to come to Airi-nam-bo?” 

“It’s busy your master is 
nowadays at the courting ; but 
if his brother, a better man, 
was here, Herself was better 
pleased, I'll warrant. Och! it 
is a scandal—a scandal! Col 
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Corodale never came over the 
moss so often unless he had a 
greedy man’s purpose. Pity 
on me that I was not her 
mother, to tell her beware of 
the gled.” 

“I’m thinking now we need 
not be bothered about that,” 
said the goodwife. ‘“ Master 
Ludovick, that knows every- 
thing, will be sure to have the 
sight of him, and indeed she 
makes it plain enough herself 
that she has no taste for him 
and his Spanish beard. - Do 
you not see it, neighbours? 
When it was Duncan was after 
her we dared not go round a 
corner without a cough for the 
fear of meeting them, and her 
with her face like the fire for 
shame. If she has to take a 
step from the door with this 
fellow she will go out of her 
way to meet the like of you and 
me, and stop and gossip till the 
man is yawning.” 

“It is right enough you are 
there, good woman,” said the 
neighbours. ‘“‘ Have we not seen 
it ourselves ?” 

“And the Ron, now — the 
little boat—did ever yourselves 
see her set foot on it since this 
fellow took to the wooing?” 

“Not once!” said the men, 
who in Duncan’s time had so 
often called their women to the 
door to see a boat in the splash 
of the moon in the Sound. 

Dark John forgot that the 
spinster hunted him in his 
trouble at a new discovery. If 
Col was courting in vain, fare- 
well to the fifty years’ fortune! 
He had thought things went 
well, his notion being that 
women by nature took to the 
man who came handiest. 
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The men stretched themselves 
lazily, the sun hot on the backs 
of them, and rose to their occu- 
pations. Some were fishers, and 
must return to their boats in 
Boisdale, for the white fish ran 
till the end of June. They left 
their wives and daughters in 
the shealing, and set off on their 
way across the heather. Cows 
came in for milking; women 
put their cheeks against the 
flanks, and the milk purred in 
wooden cogues. Still Dark 
John stayed in Airi-nam-bo, 
fearing Bell Vore, and yet in a 
fascination. She paid no heed 
to him, but that did not deceive 
him : well enough he knew that 
she was wishing him, and if she 
had no pity, he was gone, that 
had so often boasted never a 
petticoat should master him 
and spoil the peace of his home. 
He chewed his sea-weed, roamed 
from door to door of the summer- 
huts, green with winter mosses, 
but always found himself, sooner 
or later, drawn to the side of 
the spinster woman, where she 
eyed him with contempt and to 
his great confusion. 

'“Tt is time you were off to 
your master,” she told him at 
last, but in a way, he thought, 
that dared him. 

“There was never a man 
oo mastered Dark John,” said 

@, 

“Nor a woman that called 
him master either,” said the 
spinster. “Och! poor crea- 
ture!” 

“Saints help me now!” he 
thought ; “she'll drag me, right 
or wrong, to the Boisdale altar. 
To the devil with them and 
their courting!” 

“Tm asking you this,” she 
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said on another tack; “what 
took the other one away?” 

“Who?” asked John. 

She put out her tongue at 
him: he saw there was no use 
beating about the bush with 
this Bell Vore. “It’s more 
than I can tell you, I declare,” 
said he, “unless it was his 
feet.” 

“Sharp! sharp!” said Bell. 
Vore. “There’s a tongue wants 
clipping. The man would be a 
fool that would tell you. If it 
was not that they quarrelled, 
and the like has happened 
before with sweethearts, your 
man has put between them, 
with his eye on the ulaidh.” 

“The other fellow had his 
eye on it too, if there’s any- 
thing in the song; and if for- 
tunes are going, who but the 
cunningest deserves them?” 

The spinster stopped her 
milking, and rose with her 
cogue to make for the bothy. 
“Tt’s time you were off,” she 
told him again; “and you may 
be telling your master there'll 
be day about with him for this. 
Some of us know very well 
how came the song and what 
sent Master Duncan to take 
the world for his pillow. Are 
you hearing, gioltar ?—are you 
hearing? Tell him we'll have 
his brother back in Boisdale 
before the heather.” 

He stood dumfoundefed 
where she left him. Faith, 
this was news more dire 
than ever! If Col’s plot was 
known to women like Bell 
Vore, it was as good as pub- 
lished to the world in another 
week, and Col’s chance was 
gone. Who could have told 
her? It was something more 
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than a guess. He chewed 
dulse and hung about the 
shealing for another hour, 


hoping he might learn more; 
but nothing came of it. 

Then he made for Corodale 
through the Pass, and skirted 
the shore, where wild geese 
—bernacle, lag, and brent— 
answered the gander’s loud 
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“Honk! honk!” The night 
was before him at Corodale; 
stars as thick as herrings in 
a trammel-net gladdened the 
sky, but Corodale House was 
black ; and his old ill-luck in 
that house was with him, for 
Col was not at home. He 
was in Benbecula, the women 
said. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—SAND DRIFT. 


The inn of Creggans, rimed 
with the salt of nor’-west 
storms, its rannoch thatch 
rotting to dust in the sum- 
mer weather, was a place that 
of late the world avoided. 
The tenant was a brute—so 
went the estimate of the two 
Uists,—he kept poor ale, and 
thrashed his woman. Folk 
crossing the Long Ford now 
made their way by Gramis- 
dale, and Creggans was left 
for weeks forlorn, with not so 
much as a drover, drunken and 
wandered, or a man with a 
pack, to bring it news of 
the out-world. When door or 
window opened it gulped the 
sifted sand. Round the sea- 
side of the walls of it the 
sand swept in drifts as if it 
had been snow, and so thick 
was on the window-sills that 
the lob-worm might have bred 
there. Sand was ankle-deep 
on the path that led to it; 
sand smothered the poor gar- 
den, where stunted kale never 
took heart; sand was in the 
tankards, sand in the meal. 
In windy days the place was 
in a constant stour; and in 
calm bright weather any one 
who saw it from the ford, sand- 


grey like the skull of a ruined 
keep, was bound to think it 
desolate and forbidding. 

“Christ! that I should come 
to this, that have had other 
chances and have seen else- 
where!” was the Sergeant’s 
constant lamentation. 

He would stand by the hour 
at his door, not hoping any 
more for custom, for that was 
plainly gone for good else- 
where, but speculating in a 
gloom upon the prospect. The 
sand, he thought, would creep 
up, and up, on Creggans Inn 
till it choked the windows, till 
it reached the roof, till it closed 
the chimney, and he and his 
wife were buried —the slut! 
that crept about the house in 
terror of his eye, long since 
beat to keep the place in order. 
For weeks on end of fine 
weather the ground about him 
was smooth as a board with 
the sand. One morning when 
he rose and looked out, he 
saw it trampled — people had 
ventured to the place, and in 
the dawning gazed at it and 
gone away again without 
knock or halloo, plainly think- 
ing the inn abandoned! He 
felt at first when he looked at 
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the footsteps then like a man 
shipwrecked on an isle, and a 
ship gone past him when he 
was sleeping, and then he was 
in a fury of rage at what he 
thought an insult, all the worse 
because it was not so intended. 

It was the more vexatious 
because from his door he could 
see the traffic of the Isles pass 
over the trough of Gramisdale. 
In his neighbourhood there was 
only the cursed life of the 
wastes. The bittern would be 
rising there, booming in the 
dusk—its voice an exhalation 
of the stagnant pools, the very 
breath of dreariness and decay ; 
the whaup night and day went 
mourning there. That, per- 
haps, was not unusual: what 
he felt the most was when 
grey-lag geese, tenants more 
properly of the outer rocks, 
came in before Atlantic storms 
and cleaned the sand from 
their feathers almost at his 
door, manifestly thinking Creg- 
gans no better than a lifeless 
boulder of the tide. 

And no farther off than a 
mile or two the world was in so 
fine a bustle! For hours at a 
time he would stand in blas- 
phemy to see the open ford in 
a constant throng, crossed by 
cattle, horse, and sheep, by 
men and women for kirk or 
market, avoiding him and his 
inn as if he had a pest there. 

He was standing at the door 
in that mood, the sand search- 
ing over the mouth of his 
shoes, when Dark John from 
Boisdale came in view of the 
mmm. The Sergeant, with a 
seaman’s eye, caught sight of 
him as soon as his head showed 
over the brae on the track that 


so rarely knew a footstep, and 
he turned to bellow to his wife 
that some one came. 

Dark John came forward, 
wearied to the bone by his 
travelling, dragging his feet 
through the sand, casting an 
astonished look at this for- 
bidding tavern. 

“Hail to the house!” said he, 
hawking dust from his throat 
and rubbing his smarting eyes. 
“O king! but this is the spot 
for an alehouse! Let a man of 
any parts and the right accom- 
modation be here but for a day 
or two with the wind from a 
proper airt, and he would have 
a happy drouth that would 
drain every cask on _ the 
gantries.” 

“What ist you’re wanting 
here?” said the Sergeant with 
a black brow, keeping his 
breadth in the door, for Dark 
John was not like to be the 
most desirable of customers. 

“The sand from my throat 
first, and then a word with 
Corodale,” said the visitor, 
chinking some coppers to show 
he had the wherewithal. The 
innkeeper let him in and beat 
the dust from the bottom of a 
can. “I have not clapped an 
eye on Corodale for a fortnight,” 
said he. 

“My own soul! You're not 
saying that?” cried John, as- 
tonished. ‘Och, may the devil 
take all bad counsel! Have I 
not been wearing the soles off 
my feet since yesterday in 
search of him, and his own 
servants said he was for certain 
in Benbecula? My grief! 
such walking! Not an open 
door on the way with the folk 
being at the shealings, and I 
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with hunger and thirst and 
sleepiness. [Fill her again, 
master, fill her again ; that was 
no more than a damp spot on 
my thrapple, a dew on a kelp- 
kiln! Faith! your tankards 
are meat and drink! If I’m 
not mistaken I gulped a spout- 
fish yonder. One would not 
need to go to the strand for 
bait in Creggans. Corodale 
not here!” 

“Not since Saturday was a 
fortnight, I’m telling you, un- 
less he sunk over the head in 
the sand-drift at the door,” said 
the innkeeper, who was in the 
bitter state where he could 
scoff at his own misfortunes. 
“Tt’s no great odds to me ex- 
cept that it’s a saving of money, 
for when Corodale’s travelling 
this way his purse keeps house 
at home. I make no doubt if 
he’s in Benbecula he’s over at 
Uskavagh keeping his eye on 
the sloop, for fear the letters she 
brings across the Minch get 
into the wrong hands. He’s 
an anxious man, is Corodale, 
about his letters.” 

“Ts he indeed? Now, are 
you telling me?” said John, 
blinking into his can and pre- 
tending he knew nothing. 

The innkeeper gave him but 
the one look, and coughed. “I 
need not tell you,” said he, 
“for you know very well 
already. You and Col are 
pretty chief, and it’s there 
you're like myself.” 

“So far as that goes 
said Dark John, and stopped 
with a troubled face, his hand 
in his waistcoat-pocket. ‘ You 
do not happen to have the least 
bit dulse about you?” said he. 

“No, man, I’m clean out of 
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the thing just at present,” said 
the innkeeper, who knew the 
old man’s oddity ; “ but I would 
not wonder if you got it grow- 
ing against the gable of the 
house.” 

“T must just be doing with- 
out it, then. I happened to 
take the droll notion for a 
taste. As for Corodale, I'll 
admit I’m in his reverence. 
You'll have heard about his 
diving for me over at Kintra 
last Michaelmas, and I’m like 
yourself, I would do him a good 
turn. I would have liked to 
see him; for nothing else have 
I been walking all the night, 
except for an hour or two in a 
loft at Carnan.” 

“You'll have news, likely, 
good man? take another horn 
of the ale with me for company.” 

“Your health! I heard a 
matter yonder from a woman 
they call Bell Vore in Airi- 
nam-bo, Loch Eynort.” 

‘**My wife’s second cousin: if 
gossip were going, there was no 
surer place to get it.” 

“Tt was that the other fellow, 
Duncan, was likely to be back 
soon, and I had the notion that 
the news might interest Master 
Col,” said Dark John, who 
knew how came the song to 
Boisdale. 

The innkeeper put down his 
drink when it was half-way to 
his mouth. ‘“ What!” he cried, 
and swore most foully. “His 
brother coming back!” His 
pock-marked face was grey 
with astonishment and vexa- 
tion. “Tut! tut! that was 
the thing I was always think- 
ing of. Now what the devil 
should bring him back at 
this time? A more un 
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fortunate thing could not 
have happened.” 

“That’s what I’m thinking 
myself,” said the old man, with 
his eye on the innkeeper’s wife, 
who passed through the kitchen. 
“Go out of this at once and 
feed the hens!” her husband 
bawled at her, and she fled at 
once, a most obedient woman. 

The innkeeper spilled out 
more ale, turned the grit on 
his tongue, and fell in thought. 
To the door went John, dragged 
there in spite of himself to sniff 
the weed that festered in the 
sun. It set him craving. Over 
the sand he went, and the 
bent - grass, to the sea - edge. 
Some rocks stood out a little, 
the sea lapping the wreck that 
grew on them: out he went, 
wading over the knees, and 
plucked the dulse in a raven- 
‘ous handful, cramming the 
sappy salt weed in his mouth 
and chewing it like a glutton. 
He might have been a monster 
of the deep, some uncanny soul- 
less thing, in the form of man 
briefly borrowed for villainous 
devices, slobbering the stuff 
that feeds itself on ooze and 
slime. The sea-birds did not 
fear him,—they wheeled and 
squealed about his head. He 
came back to the inn refreshed, 
his pockets stuffed with the 
dripping dulse, and found the 
table roughly set for a meal. 

“You'll have a bite with 
me,” said the innkeeper, very 
genial. They ate in silence, 
Dark John’s hunger gone, 
Sparing even of the ale, and 
preferring the taste of the sea- 
weed on his palate. 

“Ay!” said the Sergeant, 
when they were done and his 
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wife had cleared the table, 
“and the other one’s com- 
ing back, you're telling me? 
That’s news! it’s not to Col’s 
advantage.” 

“Just so! just so! ’tis the 
truth you have there, and I’m 
here for nothing else but to tell 
him that: mo thruagh! that I 
must be hunting for him other 
wheres,” 

“No hurry for that,—he’ll 
learn it fast enough if Bell 
Vore is in the secret.” He 
leaned across to whisper, with 
a side-glance at the door for 
fear his wife was listening. 
“How are affairs at Bois- 
dale?” he asked. ‘“There’s a 
white house yonder and a 
woman in it—eh? Does he 
come any speed?” 

“If you have seen a buckie- 
whelk crawling, that’s him for 
the speed of him. So the 
women tell me. Praise Mary! 
I’m a plain man myself, and 
no judge of sweethearting, 
though many a one’s been after 
me; and one no later gone than 
yesterday—bad death to her! 
Unless he stuns Herself with an 
oar, and drags her to the altar 
before she gets her senses back, 
she'll never be made to marry 
him. And that’s a thing be- 
yond me; for look at the fine, 
big, gallant fellow!” 

The innkeeper rubbed his 
chin and scanned the face before 
him, wondering to what lengths 
the old rogue could be trusted. 
If Col could put his trust in 
him, surely he could do so too? 

‘“‘There’s a lump of money in 
it,” he ventured. “It’s likely 
you'll have heard?” 

“Before you were born, good 
man. Was I not at the shift- 
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ing of it fifty years ago from 
Arisaig, and myself a halflin 
lad?” , 

“So they tell me; I have 
heard Col mention it. It’s a 
pity he comes such poor speed 
— particularly if his brother 
Dunecan’s likely to come back 
so soon before there’s anything 
settled. Twenty thousand! a 
fine round hearty figure.” 

“Tsaw it myself with my own 
two eyes, and no one else’s, 
running out on the deck of 
Colin-Calum-Angus’s skiff like 
cockles from a basket. The 
sound of it, I'll warrant you, 
was noble.” 

“QO Lord! ’tis a pity Col 
comes such poor speed, and you 
and myself so willing to help 
him,” said theinnkeeper. “Do 


you think there is no chance 

for him to marry the girl?” 
“No more than there is for 

myself, and I am not thinking 


to ask her.” 

The innkeeper rose to shut 
the door; looked from his 
window over the sand, from a 
custom that might very well be 
done without, to see if any 
traveller came, and drew his 
stool closer to Dark John’s. 
He spoke fast, like one that 
burst with a project that com- 
manded every passion. 

“ We're a bonny pair of fools!” 
said he; “egging on this Col to 
a fortune he has so little chance 
of getting, and would neither 
share with us nor thank us for 
if he got. Duncan’s coming 
back, you're telling me; very 
well! that settles it for Col, 
and it’s an ill wind that sits in 
nobody’s sail. Are you hear- 
ing? The money’s yonder some- 
where, and she’s the only one 
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knows where it is, for the 
priest himself said so. What’s 
to hinder two well-deserving 
fellows like ourselves—eh ?” 

Dark John saw the speaker’s 
thought,— ground his teeth 
through the sea-weed, felt the 
horror afresh of Barra deep, 
and made up his mind. It was 
plain Col Corodale’s interest 
was here to be protected. 

* And how would we be get- 
ting it, Master Sergeant?” he 
asked. “Tell me that!” 

“Fifteen years I followed the 
sea and five was in the Royals. 
I know women, on my soul, 
better than any man that walks 
Long Isle sand.” 

“Then you know the one 
thing beats me, myself, Dark 
John! She and the sea—my 
loss! they’re terrible! terrible! 
terrible !” 

“Put yon one before me here 
and me with my hand on 
her ” the innkeeper clenched 
his hands together with a shake 
of them as if he had a thing 
to crush, his pock-marked face 
purple, his eyeballs bloodied at 
the white. ‘ What's this Coro- 
dale but a miser? I could knife 
him often for the way he 
scrapes about his feet for 
ha’pence and no need for it, 
for there is no man wealthier 
between the Barra Head and 
Berneray. MacNeil’s Treasure 
jingles every bit as well wher- 
ever it is just now as it would 
do if Col got hold of it. Little 
we would see of it if he married 
the girl and handled the stuff 
to-morrow.” 

The old man chewed his dulse 
and said never a word, but 
looked like one that sympa- 
thised. 
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‘“‘ Mine is the seaman’s motto 
and he on the last spar, Every 
man for himself. Are you 
hearing, old fellow? What's 
to hinder the pair of us taking 
a turn at fortune, seeing Coro- 
dale has had a fair chance and 
made nothing at all of it?” 

“T’m not of the marrying 
kind myself,” said John, “and 
next door there’s your mis- 
tress.” 

“Twenty thousand,” said the 
innkteper, paying no heed to 
this humour, “and in a place 
where the priest of Boisdale 
says it will lie till Doomsday. 
The wonder’s on me that you 
could see it once and can sleep 
at night without an envy to be 
handling it.” 

The old man blinked and 
nodded his head, like one that 
had a new idea given to him. 

“Bring her here,” said the 
Sergeant, “bring her here! 


Give me half an hour of her in 
Creggans.” 

“My God, not murder!” 
cried the old man, staggered. 

“ Marriage, nor murder; are 
you taking me for a fool? I’m 
telling you I know women: 
half an hour of her in Creggans 
—not a second more. I’m 
sick of this Benbecula; there’s 
nothing to lose in leaving it in 
a hurry but a cheap burial in 
sand,” 

“Just that!” said the old 
man; “but getting her here?” 

“T had her once before when 
she came to Dermosary’s burial ; 
the room’s up there she lay in. 
Thinks I at the time, ‘ twenty 
thousand pounds on my wife’s 
bolster!’ Icould have her here 
by the week’s end and the money 
ours by Monday if I had your- 
self to help me.” 

“T would not be the man to 
see you beat,” said John. 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE KIDNAPPING OF ANNA. 


So Col saw the sloop on 
Monday beating to the south, 
and wondered where she went 
to, for his partner the Sergeant 
had mentioned nothing of a trip 
so soon. But Jib-boom was a 
skipper given to vagaries: he 
would shift his port on any 
jovial fancy that might come to 
him ; the rumour of a wedding 
in any seaward part of Barra or 
of Uist was enough to set him 
hoisting at his anchor or throw- 
ing from the pawls and spread- 
ing sail in prospect of diversion. 
“A dancing somewhere, or a 
drunken wager,” thought her 
half-owner as the ship lay over 
toward Boisdale Loch with 


every stitch of her straining. 
He looked at her with discon- 
tent from Corodale Hill, grudg- 
ing the chafe of cord and 
canvas that cost good money. 
If he could have guessed her 
object he would have cursed 
to himself on the hill more 
heartily than he did; but he 
was still the persevering lover 
(as the pipe-tune goes), and 
this new venture at the 
Treasure of MacNeil was out 
of his cognisance. 

All the Hebrid Islands lay 
that day in a feverish heat 
that lessened the bounds of the 
thousand lakes, and made the 
rivers and burns whisper where 
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ordinarily they cried: the sea 
itself had a look of shrinking, 
only the mountains swelled, 
and when at the fall of night 
the sloop ran through the 
Sound of Eriskay, its rocks 
and skerries seemed more 
numerous than they had ever 
done before. She cast her 
anchor in Boisdale Bay. Dark 
John, hovering like a bird of 
bad luck behind the townships, 
watching for her coming where 
himself would attract no 
attention from the few folk 
left at home there while the 
general world was at the 
shealings, saw her with a 
satisfaction. 

Anna was in chapel, almost 
the only woman there A 
couple of lug-sail boats from 
Castlebay were in the harbour 
that would otherwise have 
been vacant; some of their 
crew came up the hill, dipped 
calloused fingers in the holy 
water, and entered awkwardly 
on tiptoe, squeezed into seats 
here and there in the dim 
chapel, indulged but a single 
glance at the lady on her knees, 
and then began muttering 
their Gaelic prayers. Perhaps 
they had not so much to pray 
for as Anna,—at least their 
prayers were sooner done, and 
they had another glance at her 
as they left the chapel to set 
out on their evening toil. 

She was herself the last to 
go. <A troubled world waited 
her at the threshold, for up 
from the west, sudden and 
enormous, had come a cloud 
that raced the natural night- 
fall; and she had scarcely 
reached the shelter of the pres- 
bytery when thunder, horrible, 
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abrupt, burst over Benmore. 
There was but one wild peal of 
it, that seemed to shake the is- 
land. “Poor Ludovick!” she 
thought ; “‘he is to have a wild 
night coming from Kilbride.” 

The night was warm, but 
she built a fire in readiness for 
his coming though he might 
not be for hours yet, put out 
dry clothing for him, and set 
a table for his supper, taking 
delight in these domestic offices, 
as if she were to entertain a 
company. There had been but 
the single thunder-peal, yet the 
living things that haunt shore 
and moor were terrified. Sea- 
gulls that had been quarrelling 
before the curing-sheds had 
disappeared, plover and whaup 
were dumb. The fowls that 
Anna kept behind the house 
ran frightened under the thatch- 
eaves of the byre, where a calf 
lowed pitifully, as if it felt 
some dread of the wide mys- 
terious universe it had never 
seen. 

She drew the curtains of the 
little window, and the last 
glance from it showed the 
anchor-light of the sloop that 
had taken Duncan from her, 
and as yet had brought back 
no word of comfort. It set 
her sadly thinking. Her hopes 
since he had gone were centred 
there, in the Happy Return,— 
the very name had a cheerful 
omen. If she could find no 
excuse for him when her pride 
was wounded first, she could 
readily now have found a score. 
He might be ill; he might be 
too far off to let her know so 
soon; he might, indeed, have 
written already, and her letter 
might be on the way, for in 
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these days the written com- 
munication came to the Islands 
in ways precarious. 

She sewed, she knitted, she 
read ; no occupation could very 
long command her mind that 
night, so full she was of a dis- 
tressing apprehension. Some 
trouble menaced : it was as one 
feels that wakes at morning 
having gone to bed with grief, 
and, seeing the. cheerful com- 
mon day, cannot for a little 
remember what the sorrow was, 
but feels its pain. They say 
in the Isles when such a spirit 
seizes one the danger is for 
others: Anna was bound to 
think that something threat- 
ened one or other of those 
she loved. There was a keep- 
sake she wore at her neck— 
a Virgin Mary nut, the bean 
of the Moluccas—that Duncan 
had picked up on the Long 
Ford that morning he had 
spent with her there, and had 
mounted in silver; her fingers 
often went to it for comfort. 
Boisdale presbytery had never 
seemed so solitary before, hor- 
ribly silent in the stupor of 
the night; the air heavy, the 
night oppressed with some 
tremendous purpose. 

What came oftenest to her 
mind was that a person walked 
outside, 

It was not that she heard 
anything, but the conviction 
grew that some one walked and 
some one waited. She went to 
the window and drew back the 
curtain, but nothing was to be 
seen when she looked out ex- 
cept the empty night, the light 
of Jib-boom’s sloop its only star. 
She had just made sure of its 
vacancy when a loud knock 
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came to the door. She stood 
speechless, doubting her senses, 
till the rapping was repeated. 
This was human life ; she boldly 
opened the door. At first she 
was dismayed to see the man 
who stood there—Dark John, 
in the porch, his hands in his 
pockets, a shred of dulse in his 
cheek, and his jaws busy. He 
met her questioning look with 
an evasive eye. 

“Take my excuses, mistress,” 
he said quickly, “I saw the 
light——” 

“Master Ludovick is from 
home, John,” said Anna, think- 
ing he had been sent by some 
one for her brother. “I hope 
no one is ill.” 

“Not a bit, not a bit; we 
have all our very good health in 
Boisdale, and little else except 
that same to brag of. There 
was just a notion came to me 
yonder, when I saw the light 
in the window, that I heard 
Jib-boom make mention of 
some letters that were for you 
on the sloop, in Master Duncan 
of Corodale’s writing.” 

A great joy gushed in every 
vein of her—ice gone, the bar- 
riers broken, the happy river 
running free again. 

“For me, John! Are you 
sure? Come in, come in!” 
She took his arm, and almost 
pulled him into the room, that 
she might see his face more 
clearly, and assure herself that 
there was no deceit. His face 
was like a rock, his eye with 
no sincerity, and he chewed 
like an animal, but he was 
beautiful there and then for 
Anna. 

“ Jib-boom was on the quay 
awhile ago: you know our 
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ways in Boisdale, mistress; he 
got gossiping and mentioned 
it.” 


“He would have been better 

employed, the wretch, to fetch 
me in my letters,” cried Anna. 
“And now, I suppose, I must 
keep my patience till the morn- 
in g. ” 
“Faith! it’s myself would 
have taken a small boat and 
gone out for them, if that was 
all that was in it, mistress; 
but Jib-boom had a message 
for yourself or Master Ludo- 
vick. Did I not clean forget 
his reverence was over in 
Kilbride, or I would not have 
troubled you? When I saw 
the light, I thought to myself 
he might take a turn out in 
the Ron, and that I could be 
taking the oars for him.” 

His voice was drowned in a 
thunder-peal that burst fright- 
fully close at hand and clanged 
across the island. Rain fell in 
a sudden torrent, drumming on 
the dry hard ground; the house 
was full of noisy patterings. 
But Anna heard thunder nor 
rain, so loud her heart beat at 
the man’s intelligence. 

“T will go out myself, John,” 
she said, determined, rolling up 
her hair that had been hanging 
in a pleat to her waist, her face 
rosy, her lips shaken with glad- 
ness. “I will be ready in a 
minute if you will row me out 
to the vessel.” 

“ Dhia! it is impossible!” 
cried the man, himself abashed 
at the thunder. “The rain! 
just listen to the rain.” 

“Oh dear! poor Ludovick! 
how wet he will be! It is so 
good of you to come and tell 
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me, John. We have been 
expecting some letters: they 
are important. The skipper’s 
message may demand imme- 
diate attention, and a drop or 
two of rain will not keep me 
from learning what it is to- 
night. If you will sit here I 
will be ready in three minutes.” 

She picked up a candlestick, 
and ran up-stairs with her 
great delight. “Och! isn’t she 
agile, now—the creature?” said 
Dark John, and he sat with an 
absent eye, too deep engrossed 
in his project to look about him 
in the unfamiliar gentility of 
Father Ludovick’s dwelling- 
place. So loud, so often, the 
thunder roared, so heavy the 
rain fell, that at first he was 
afraid the girl might baulk at 
the adventure. This storm 
was a misfortune: if she lost 
courage and forwent her resolu- 
tion, a very fine scheme, for the 
time at least, was a failure. 
He was assured when he heard 
her come down the stair again, 
humming the air of a song. 

“The element’s there!” said 
he to himself. “‘ MacNeils! Mac- 
Neils! weather is in the blood 
of them: this one, or I’m mis- 
taken, would swim to the sloop 
if a small boat was not handy. 
Are they not all alike, the 
women? for the prospect of a 
man they take the fancy for, 
they would walk to the Worst 
Place.” 

He had some fear for himself 
now, so wild the night was 
sounding. Anna saw it in his 
face when she came downstairs 
wrapped for her adventure. 

“On my own soul, mistress,” 
said he with his knees to the 
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fire and grudging to leave the 
comfort of it, “I’m not fond 
of the task for you. Master 
Ludovick will be blaming me 
for taking you out in such a 
night.” 

“Tt’s the other way, and I 
am taking you,” said Anna. 
“Tf we lose no time about it, 
we may easily be back before 
my brother.” 

A thunderbolt burst above 
Benmore with a sound that 
could be no greater if the 
mountain shattered. Dark 
John ducked his head, with 
eyes for a second full of horror. 

“By God!” said he, “did I 
not think it was the world’s 
end, yon? and myself scarce 
ready. I wish I had not 
troubled you. Faith! there may 
be no more than words in Jib- 
boom’s story, and no letters at 
all.” 

“What!” cried Anna with 
a sinking heart, but saw in a 
moment it was the coward 
spoke. “That settles it: if the 
sail was to Barra itself instead 
of out into the bay, I would 
not put it off another minute. 
Come down and launch the 
Ron with me, and I will go 
myself if you do not care to 
come.” 

She would listen to no pro- 
test ; she went out in the dark- 
ness with no ears for him and 
all eyes for the light of the 
sloop, that to-night was more 
sweet for her than any star as 
it shone through the blurring 
rain. The thunder rolled more 
distant to the north over Eaval 
mount; in a flash of lightning 
the chapel jumped to the eye, 
miraculous, steadfast, unafraid 
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of the furies that terrorise 
mankind ; it would have given 
Anna courage if she had it not 
by nature and the eagerness of 
her object. Very warm and 
thick the rain fell from the 
warring heavens like gouts of 
blood; the isle was full of 
scents, most marvellous fresh, 
most clear, scents of myrtle 
and heather-tip and flowers 
that in the common day have 
perfume only for the bee. 

Anna went quickly through 
the darkness, the old man at 
her heels. 

The sloop, when they. reached 
her, was sound asleep, the gluck 
of the tide at her counter. A 
sea-bird rose with a cry from a 
spar, but no one hailed. Dark 
John climbed on board and 
crept to a companion aft. He 
stamped lightly on the deck- 
light, chewed dulse, and set a 
bleared, abstracted eye on the 
lamp that-swung above the 
chains. Now, the thunder was 
remote and muttering, the rain 
completely gone, and in the 
cordage a cool breeze hummed. 
No one answered; he tried 
again, and some one moved 
below. There was a snap of 
steel, the deck-light glowed, 
and by-and-by the companion 
opened. 

“Tt is I that am in it,” said 
Dark John in a_ whisper. 
“She’s with me, yon one.” 

“Oh, now the devil!” said 
Jib-boom, standing in the door- 
way in his breeches, shivering. 
“AndIsosnug! What put it 
in your head to choose a night 
like this? I made sure you 
would not trouble us till to- 
morrow or later maybe, and I 
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hear of a notable merriment in 
Kintra for Wednesday. By 
the Book! what thundering 
was yonder!” 

“It had to be to-night, or 
maybe not at all,” said the 
old man. “Her brother went 
to Kilbride in the morning. 
On with your boots briskly, 
“brave man!” 

Jib-boom drew sea-boots on, 
still grumbling, and at the 
business heard the voice of 
Anna. She called from the 
Ron she sat in, “You have 
some message for me, John 
tells me.” 

“Bad death on me if I care 
for the business,” muttered Jib- 
boom, stepping to the bulwark. 
“You're there,” said he; “give 
me your hand,” and helped her 
to the deck. 

“I’m sorry to disturb you,” 
said she. 
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“Tt’s of no account,” he as- 
sured her; “I meant to call at 
the white house in the morn- 
ing, but seeing you're here, 
I'll ask you to step into my 
cabin.” She hung back a little 
dubious. “The men are for- 
ward,” he explained, “and I’m 
here myself, in state, like Mac- 
Neil of Barra; at least we'll 
need a light to see what we 
are doing.” 

She stepped under the low 
companion and descended, the 
skipper close behind her. Dark 
John stayed on deck. The 
painter of the Ron was fastened 
to the rail; he loosened and 
threw it off. The boat drifted 
slowly from the side of the 
sloop ; he could hear her, though 
he could not see her. 

“QO king!” said he; “will 
there not be searching of the 
sea to-morrow?” 


(To be continued. ) 

















A MmopiIcuM of self-conceit 
probably lurks in every human 
breast; and so long as it is 
content to lurk, and is not 
blatant or obtrusive, a little 
self-conceit may well pass as 
a venial fault. It is, however, 
part and parcel of the per- 
versity of human nature that 
conceit, not unfrequently miss- 
ing a more legitimate mark, 
expends its energy on an im- 
aginary rather than on an 
existent or positive excellence. 

In the county town of Bark- 
worth, nearly half a century 
ago, were residing two twin 
brothers, Alfred and Arthur 
Brown. They were brewers 
by vocation, and turned out 
of the Lion Brewery right 
good beer—as beer went in 
those more primitive times, 
when respectable brewers used 
English malt and hops and 
little more besides. And, pro- 
vided that the publican was 
reasonably honest and not 
tempted to over-adulteration, 
the thirsty wayfarer was for- 
tunate who chanced on an 
inn where “ Brown Brothers’ ” 
liquor was found on tap. 

Not being a twin myself, I 
know not whether a more 
generous share of fraternal 
affection exists between twin 
than between ordinary brothers. 
But in this case, for all in- 
tents and purposes, Nature, so 
often prodigal of her various 
gifts to larger families, seemed 
to have given to the Brown 
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brothers, the only children of 
their long -deceased parents, 
share and share alike of one 
body and one mind. Like 
Aigeon’s sons in the “Comedy 
of Errors,” they were— 


‘¢ The one so like the other 
As could not be distinguish’d but by 
names.” 


And whereas both names had 
the same initial letter, even 
there the distinction was not 
over and above complete. 

An uncle, into whose guard- 
ianship the untimely death of 
their parents had thrown the 


boys, had done his duty by. 


them kindly and _ conscien- 
tiously; and as, fortunately, 
there had been a sufficiency 
of means for a liberal educa- 
tion, they had passed through 
the stages of public - school 
and university training, and 
emerged from the ordeal with 
respectability rather than bril- 
liancy of success, and, it may be 
added, with their mutual resem- 
blance and goodwill towards 
each other in no way abated. 
At school, indeed, they had got 
—and in the long-run this did 
them no harm—rather more 
than their fair share of kicks. 
For where a big boy had it 
in his mind to kick Arthur, 
and, for all he knew to the 
contrary, might find himself 
kicking Alfred, it was obvi- 
ously sound policy to kick the 
pair — kicking being to the 
operator a more expeditious 
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and satisfying process than 
verbal cross-examination. But 
in matters of college discipline 
later on, compensating justice 
decreed that a soft-hearted and 
short-sighted dean, erring on 
the side of mercy, more than 
once forbore to gate Arthur 
or Alfred, as the case might 
be, for non- attendance at 
morning chapel, because the 
other brother was in evidence, 
and might—for all the dean’s 
spectacles told him—be the 
imagined culprit. 

In the cricket - field, where 
the brothers enjoyed some 
notoriety, and might even be 
called the mainstays of an in- 
ferior college XL, there was so 
far a dissimilarity between the 
pair, that while both were 
left-handed bowlers and right- 
handed batsmen, Arthur shone 
in the former and Alfred in the 
latter capacity. Owing, how- 
ever, to that perversity of 
nature to which allusion has 
already been made, Arthur, on 
his day a really good fast 
bowler, taking his successes 
in that department as matters 
of chance or as arguing incap- 
acity on the part of the oppos- 
ing batsmen, felt infinite pride 
on rare occasions when by dint 
of hard and unscientific hitting 
he managed to knock up a 
respectable score; while Alfred, 
whose patient defence enabled 
him to head the batting aver- 
ages of his college for three 
successive years, believed in his 
heart of hearts that his powers 
as a slow bowler had never 
been properly appreciated. It 
was a curious coincidence that 
whereas Alfred had played, 
though with indifferent suc- 
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cess, in the Freshmen’s match, 
Arthur Brown, comparatively 
unknown to fame till his third 
year, therein came within meas- 
urable distance of having a 
distinct trial for the University 
XI, although, as luck would 
have it, it eventually fell to his 
lot to receive in lieu of the 
trial a severe and condemnat- 
ory message from the captain, 
a gentleman whose notoriously 
quick temper and capacity for 
making brief pungent remarks 
were so far overshadowed by 
general amiability that he was 
distinctly the most popular 
character of his day in Oxford. 

This is, however, wholly im- 
material to my present story. 
Suffice it to say, the cricket 
which had passed muster as 
creditable at Oxford was ac- 
counted superlatively good in 
the county town of Barkworth, 
where, at the conclusion of 
their university career, the 
twins shortly embarked their 
brains and capital in an old- 
established brewery which hap- 
pened to come into the market 
in the nick of time, and that 
captain of a local team who 
had secured for the nonce the 
services of either one of the 
brothers, reckoned that he had 
done a good day’s hard work 
for his side. It may readily 
be imagined that, where the 
cricket was of no high order 
of merit, Arthur, the bowler, 
made in the course of the 
season a sufficiency of runs to 
justify his self-satisfaction in 
his powers as a bat; and that 
Alfred, the batsman, was occa- 
sionally successful in securing 
a fair amount of wickets with 
his very slow and, truth to say, 
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very indifferent left-hand deliv- 
eries. 

It must be accounted on the 
side of good fortune that a 
good deal of confusion be- 
tween the identity of the two 


It was Roger from Yorkshire 
who had originally brought for- 
ward the proposition which, 
following a desultory conversa- 
tion, had been carried nem. con. 
by the touring members of the 
All England XI. who had met 
together in the parlour of the 
Cat and Fiddle at Flavell, the 
largest town in the western 
division of Barkworthshire, to 
discuss the situation. There 
was no gainsaying the fact 
that the situation was serious, 
and one that called for im- 
mediate and drastic measures. 
In times past it had been 
found to meet all requirements 
if eleven playing members, 
with an elderly umpire chucked 
in, started on a fortnight’s 
tour. True, the chapter of 
accidents, and now and again 
the chapter of hospitality, had 
to be reckoned with, but the 
one emergency-man had been 
found to constitute a sufficient 
margin. For it was their 
common practice to choose an 
umpire known to be ready and 
able to figure in the field in 
a case of absolute necessity. 
And it was felt on all sides 
that where the profits might 
be expected to work out at 
something between fifty and 
sixty pounds a- week, twelve 
people were quite enough to 
provide for. 

Evilly, however, had blown 
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brothers was obviated by the 
simple circumstance that it was 
wellnigh impossible for the two 
sole managers of a busy house 
to take an easy on the same 
day. 


the wind to the All England XI. 
in the second match of their 
opening week in the county 
of Barkworthshire. They had 
started well by winning their 
match against a Twenty-two 
of the town of Barkworth—a 
Twenty -two aided, of course, 
by the standard quantity of 
three professional bowlers, men 
who made an honest livelihood 
in the summer months by figur- 
ing perhaps once or twice as 
emergency members of the All 
England or the United All 
England Elevens, and quite 
twenty times as well in so- 
called local Twenty - twos 
throughout the length and 
breadth of England; hard- 
bitten, middle-aged, and sober- 
living men, each one of whom 
might be relied upon to keep 
up an end all day, and to con- 
tribute in one or other innings 
a double figure towards that 
seventy or eighty runs which 
passed muster as a creditable 
total when compiled against 
such redoubtable opponents. 
The Twenty-two of Barkworth 
had played the game quite 
according to the orthodox 
fashion. For the match had 
lasted out well into the third 
day: Alfred Brown, the pet 
batsman of the town, had 
made “a magnificent score of 
twenty-five runs” in one inn- 
ings, and the more usual: 0 in 
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the other; the three paid men 
had rung the changes of 
the bowling, and shared the 
eighteen wickets of the A.E.E. 
which had fallen; and the gate- 
money had come up to expecta- 
tion. 

But in the following match 
against a Twenty-two of Bark- 
worth Town and County a 
change had come over the spirit 
of the dream. There had, in- 
deed, been no lack of excite- 
ment ; for the Eleven, playing 
carelessly and with bad luck in 
their first innings, found them- 
selves confronted at the outset 
of their second knock with the 
rather formidable total of one 
hundred and thirty runs, to be 
got on a broken wicket against 
moderately good bowling and a 
keen fielding side. Those were 
days, however, when a broken 
wicket did not of necessity 
create a panic, and steadily 
enough did those heroes of a 
hundred fights buckle to their 
task. But the fates were un- 
propitious, and what with two 
men run out, and a doubtful 
Lb.w. given in the bowler’s 
favour by the West umpire, it 
fell out that when the rival 
teams adjourned for luncheon 
at one o’clock six wickets were 
down for forty runs. After 
lunch, however, came a pro- 
longed stand, while Yorkshire 
Roger, ably assisted by a rising 
Nottinghamshire star, coupling 
steady defence with an occa- 
sional cut to the boundary, 
fairly collared the bowling, and 
in eighty minutes added sixty 
runs to the score. Desperate 


diseases, in the cricket-field or 
elsewhere, call for desperate 
remedies, and when old Joe 
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Proctor, who practically man- 
aged the side, at the conclu- 
sion of his third consecutive 
maiden over called for a halt, 
and solemnly addressed Arthur 
Brown, the titular captain, the 
worthy fellow doubtless felt 
that he was suggesting what 
was more akin to a kill than a 
cure policy, 
“Till tell ’ee what it is, 
Muster Brown,” quoth the 
veteran, “us don’t seem to 
be getting no forwarder, not 
no ways. I’m done my level 
best mysel, and I can’t bowl 
neither on ’em out; and Dick 
there, he’ve sweated and he’ve 
sweated, and he can’t bowl 
’em out, no nor can’t Tom 
Paling neither. So if I was 
you, and capting of this ’ere 
side, danged if I wouldn’t take 
the ball mysel, and see if I 
couldn’t mess ’em out.” 
Nothing daunted by the de- 
preciatory suggestion as to his 
capabilities, Arthur Brown fol- 
lowed the advice thus candidly 
given, and never was change 
of bowling more speedily suc- 
cessful for the fielding or more 
disastrous for the opposing side. 
For, bowling at a terrific pace, 
and with a most uncanny swirl 
in the air, in the short space 
of three overs he had not only 
finished the match, but had 
put two of his opponents 
practically hors de combat for 
some days to come,—Fred 
Anson, the fast bowler of his 
side, having a finger so badly 
cut as to incapacitate him for 
either bowling, batting, or 
fielding, and Yorkshire Roger 
himself receiving a severe crack 
on the knee-cap. “As’ll stop 
your dancing for a week or 
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more, my beauty,” grimly re- 
marked Joe Proctor, in whose 
heart was rankling a sense 
of injury because he had been 
hooted by the crowd for making 
a present of four runs to the 
opposing side when the cun- 
ning Yorkshireman had tricked 
him into hurling at the wicket 
by dashing a yard or two down 
the pitch under the pretence of 
stealing a run. 

The Eleven had taken their 
sudden discomfiture in good 
part; but as the match had 
come to an abrupt conclusion 
a full hour earlier in the day 
than they had bargained for, 
and they had no particular 
fancy for being crowed over 
in the tap-room by a vulgarly 
triumphant throng of cobblers, 
they hurried up and caught 
an afternoon train for Flavell 
—a large market-town in the 
far west of the county, where 
they were due to play their 
first match of the following 
week. 

And now at 7 P.M, after 
a hearty meal, they had as- 
sembled in the parlour of the 
Cat and Fiddle under the 
presidency of their captain, to 
map out a plan of campaign 
for the Monday. Various sug- 
gestions had been made, only 
to be negatived by the captain, 
whose opinion carried almost 
as much weight as did his 
two legs,—for our Roger had 
begun to put on flesh in those 
days, and pulled down the 
scale at seventeen stone,—and 
only two self-evident proposi- 
tions found favour on all sides, 
namely, that by hook or by 
crook an eleventh man must be 
forthcoming on Monday morn- 
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ing, and that he must be a 
bowler. 

“Shall us telegraph to old 
George Farrant?” had sug- 
gested one man. 

“T reckon as t’owd Gearge, 
he’ve gotten a better jaub 
on, lad. He’m tootoring a 
yearl or a dook, or a lard 
o’ sorts. Foive poonds a-week 
he’s takking, and all groob 
foond,” explained the president, 
and the idea of trying to 
tempt George to leave such a 
lap of luxury at once fell to 
the ground. 

“There's that there Billy 
Johnson as might hap _ to 
come,” struck in the young 
Nottinghamshire player. 

“We dean’t waant noan 0’ 
your Billy Johnsons along wi’ 
us, if it’s all one to you, 
young mon.” 

“And for why? I reckon 
as Billy’s the best bowler in 
England on his day, all said 
and done,” retorted the Notts 
man 
“Happen he be, and happen 
he beant; not as I’m going to 
say a woord ageanst him being 
a foine bowler. But this how 
it is aloang o’ Billy. Foorst 
place, he’d arst a matter of 
foive poonds for cumming, and 
groob and treain andall. And 
then he’d bow] o’ won Moonday 
and mebbe teak ten or a scoore 
o wickets. And then one 
o they chops’ say, ‘Weel 
bowled, Muster Johnson,’ he’d 
say; ‘coom and ha’ a drink 
aloang wi’ me. What shall it 
be?’ ‘Glass of poort woine 
hot, wi’ a dash of room in’t,’ 
t’owd Billy’d say. And then 
he’d have another aloang wi’ 
summun else, and then an- 
22 
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oather. Foorteen poort woines 
hot wi’ room I seen him lap 
doon wan a top o’ t’oother, as 
he cooldn’t haud his head oop 
next day.” 

There was a murmur of 
assent from all sides, the re- 
doubtable Billy’s capacities for 
imbibing being almost as well 
known as his magnificent 
powers of bowling. 

“Let’s see how we stand 
for bowling” (the new speaker 
favoured a pronunciation which 
made the word rhyme with 
“ howling ”). “Let’s see, 
Roger,” he repeated, “there’s 
me, and there’s Bill Steers, 
and —and—who’s to come 
arter? Here’s Fred laid by 
so as he'll not bowl.” 

“Nor bat neither,” interpo- 
lated the individual alluded to, 
who had a higher opinion of 
his own prowess as a batsman 
than his colleagues were wholly 
inclined toindorse. To be sure, 
as at one period of the season 
he had only been out once in 
the course of a month, and had 
scored seven runs in all, there 
might have been undeveloped 
capacity lurking in the back- 
ground. 

As Fred was known to be 
touchy on the point, two or 
three men who wanted to smile 
prudently buried their heads in 
their tankards ; but the original 
speaker took no notice whatever 
of the interruption. 

“Canst bowl thyself, come 
Monday, dost think?” he pro- 
ceeded, addressing himself more 
directly to the captain. 

The Yorkshireman shook his 
head gloomily. 

“Shean’t do no booling till 
Thoorsday, and mebbe not then 


noother,” he remarked. “I 
keeps on a-roobbing and a-roob- 
bing, but t’ bruise weant coom 
oot, not nohow. I doot I ceant 
staart to roon up t’ wicket.” 

“Hoot, man!” struck in the 
fast bowler, at all times in- 
clined to resent the fact that 
against local twenty - twos 
Roger’s lobs accounted in the 
course of the week for quite as 
many wickets as his own de- 
liveries, and on the present 
occasion in a distinctly unami- 
able frame of mind, partly be- 
cause his finger was aching 
smartly, and partly because his 
previous remark had fallen 
rather flat. “I could bowl 
stoof like yourn standing on 
one leg, wiout no run.” 

A roar of hoarse laughter 
was succeeded by a still louder 
roar when the Yorkshireman, 
in no way discomposed by the 
attack, quietly observed that 
“soom on us as had to do t’ 
scooting moight waant foor legs 
to roon after t’ ball, if t’owd 
Fred staarted oonderhond bool- 
ing.” 

it was at this juncture that 
the umpire, a staid and solemn 
individual, who was commonly 
content in ordinary life to follow 
up his cricket-field habit of not 
speaking until he was appealed 
to, offered the first remark that 
he had made during the session. 

“T knows all along as old 
Roger there he’ve gotten 
summat up his sleeve, as he 
keeps on a contradikking and 
a contradikking, and never 
starts nothing. Now then, out 
wi't, Roger, man!” 

Seeing that he had at last 
got the full attention of the 
house, the Yorkshireman now 
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winked solemnly at the umpire, 
and took a long pull at his 
tankard. 

“What I saays noo is this. 
Reckon as we've had a toidy 
lot of boolers agean us this 
week. There were old Joe 
Proctor as is a very deacent 
sort of mon, and Tom Paling as 
has booled in his daay as well as 
heare a wan and theare a wan, 
and Dick Austin as’ll go on 
chooking her oop soaft and 
streaight and steardy for mebbe 
foor hoors at a toime, and ”—a 
long pause — “there’s wan 
moore besides. Noo then, them 
as is in favour of paying Joe 
Proctor, or Tom Paling, or Dick 
Austin three poonds beloike, 
and groob and ’xspenses for this 
wan match, haud oop hands, I 
say!” : 

Not a hand went up. 

“Wool, then, it’ll have to be 
t’oother yoong chop as’ll break 
as many boans as stoomps, 
weant ask for pay, and mebbe 
give us a toidy soobscription 
and all.” 

Small wonder that the York- 
shireman’s proposition was re- 
- ceived with unlimited applause. 
Even the umpire so far forgot 
the solemnity attaching to his 
profession as to relax into a 
broad grin at Roger’s sugges- 
tion of enlisting a recruit who, 
apart from the possibility of 
his doing yeoman service to 
the side, might even feel him- 
self called upon to pay, rather 
than to be paid, for the priv- 
ilege of playing. And the 
applause was renewed when 
Roger briefly announced that 
he had so far discounted the 
situation as to enlist the ser- 
vices of “t’ yoong laidy at t’ 
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bar” to make a fair copy of 
the letter which was yet to be 
concocted for “t’ yoong mon.” 

It may be remembered that 
Mr Samuel Weller, junior, 
found in the concoction of a 
letter a task of no mean diffi- 
culty, and that his distin- 
guished auditor and progenitor 
thought it necessary to fortify 
himself for the labours of criti- 
cism not only by the “ mollify- 
ing” influence of tobacco, but 
by the ordering of “a double 
glass of the inwariable.” 

Similarly now the company 
present lighted fresh pipes and 
ordered fresh tankards as indis- 
pensable preliminaries to pos- 
ing as critics of Roger’s epis- 
tolary effort, during the 
course of which a good many 
wrong words and letters had, 
after the manner of Samuel 
Weller, to be smeared out with 
the little finger. 

Even the opening words of 
the epistle provoked some dis- 
cussion and sundry little differ- 
ences of opinion, before Roger’s 
“Yoong mon,” and the umpire’s 
rather involved sentence about 
“us members of the All Eng- 
land Eleven” and “’spectful 
compliments ” were finally re- 
jected in favour of the Notts 
professional’s suggestion of — 


“ Honoured Sir, 


Dear Mr Brown.” 


Two points in favour of the 
young gentleman’s presumably 
superior style were that he 
was last from school, and that 
whereas his father filled the 
office of parish clerk, the son 
might be regarded as having 
moved in a more or less liter- 
ary circle. 
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The succeeding paragraph, 
which ran, “ We was all on us 
vera well pleased with your 
foine booling yeesterdoy,” was 
subjected to sundry, and, as 
the event proved, rather un- 
fortunate amendments. 

“T weren't for one, nor 
weren't thou, Roger, seem- 
ingly,” objected Fred Anson, 
whose aching finger was pro- 
viding any sensation rather 
than that of pleasure. 

“Roight, lad,” assented 
Roger, scratching his head 
vigorously with the unbusiness 
end of the pen, in search of a 
better rendering of the passage. 
Once again the solution of the 
difficulty emanated from the 
Notts man. 

“Thou dostn’t want another 
of the same sort, dost thou, 
Fred?” and as the fast bowler 
shook his head, “or thou, Roger? 


Ye’m both had eneugh.” 


“And to spear,” 
assented Roger. 

“Then thou canst say as 
ivery one was vera well satis- 
fied,” and the little finger 
having been called into play, 
“satisfied” was duly substi- 
tuted. 

“T wad na say bowling,”— 
to rhyme again with “howl- 
ing,’—suggested the umpire. 
“Happen as the gemman may 
think as he can bat, seeing as 
how he knocked up twenty 
runs 0’ Monday.” 

“So un did and arl. I 
moinds t’ yoong mon now,” 
replied Roger—like the rest of 
the side, profoundly ignorant 
of the bewildering fact that 
there were two cricketing 
Browns at Barkworth, part- 
ners in a joint-stock personal- 


heartily 
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ity, “and neaver booled a ball 
in t’ match noother.” 

“No,” chimed in more than 
one voice, “it were old Joe and 
his lot done all the bowling as 
there were.” And after one 
more apparently unimportant 
amendment the paragraph thus 
amended was approved of: 
“We was all vera well satis- 
fied with your fine play this 
week.” 

Finally the letter, duly 
amended and copied by “t’ 
yoong laidy at t’ bar,” whose 
notions both of grammar and 
orthography differed in imma- 
terial points from those held 
by Yorkshire Roger, ran as 
follows :— 


“ Honoured Sir,— 


“DEAR Mr Brown, — We 
were all very well satisfied 
with your fine play this week, 
and as you were somewhat 
rough on some of our bowlers, 
we take the liberty to ask 
whether you will take a turn 
along with us and play for 
the All England Eleven against 
a Twenty-two of West Bark- 
worthshire on Monday next 
and two following days. 


Signed on behalf of the A.E.E. 
ROGER ITCHINSON, Captain. 
‘“‘CaT AND FIDDLE INN, FLAVELL. 


“Please telegraph reply.” 


The young lady at the bar 
had been duly rewarded by 
Roger with the promise of a 
kiss, and the letter had been 
duly wafered but not yet 
stamped, when the parlour 
door was of a sudden thrown 
violently open, and a_high- 
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pitched voice, redolent of un- 
mistakable Barkworth accent, 
inquired— 

“‘Did any of you chaps here 
ever hear tell of Muster Brown 
of Barkworth ?” 

“‘Dom’d if us eaint !” prompt- 
ly replied Roger, startled out 
of all sense of propriety by the 
suddenness of the apparition. 

“Well, then, they do say 
down Barkworth way that he 
could put all them as calls 
themselves the All England 
Eleven up agin a net and 
bowl them down like so many 
ninepins.” 

It was evident that this dam- 
natory statement was partly 
intended to promote the bet- 
ter entertainment of two or 
three young gentlemen who 
now tittered audibly in the 
passage. For the speaker, a 
young, pimpled-faced grocer’s 
assistant, who, taking advan- 
tage of a Saturday afternoon 
off, had run down to Flavell 
with a market ticket in the 
same train as the Eleven, after 
dining not wisely but too well 
with some relations in the 
town, had tempted two or 
three other choice spirits to 
look in at the Cat and Fiddle 
for half an hour on the way 
to the station for the express 
purpose of hearing the recog- 
nised wit of the party “take a 
rise” out of the cricketers. 

To him now, as occasionally 
to other practical jokers, the 
unexpected happened. For in 
an instant the burly Yorkshire- 
man, rising to the situation, 
had exclaimed— 

“Coom in, lod, and tak’ a 
cheair, and tell us a’ aboot 
it!” and, by way of backing 
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the invitation, dexterously in- 
serted one hand into the sur- 
prised youth’s coat-collar, and 
slamming the door with the 
other, dumped the all-unwilling 
guest down into his own vacant 
chair with such energy that 
every tooth in his head fairly 
rattled. Then, when Fred 
Anson, equally prompt, had 
locked the door, Roger with 
assumed ferocity commenced to 
cross-examine the latest im- 
portation, adding seriousness to 
the situation by taking down 
his answers in a black pocket- 
book. 

Where was now the short- 
lived pot-valiancy, where now 
the ready tongue which, a few 
minutes back, had been re- 
hearsing the imagined dialogue 
to his applauding comrades? 
Not Dolon in the clutches of 
grim Diomed more cowed, more 
prolific of abject apology, than 
the wretched grocer’s boy de- 
prived of his supporters, a 
prisoner whose “knees with 
terror shook.” 

“Noo, then, lod,” was the 
opening question, “beest thoo 
toon-crier? Or”—after a pause 
—beest thoo yoong fool as 
ha’ travelled thoirty moile or 
moor joost to insoolt twelve 
better men than _ thoyself? 
Give an accoont of thoyself.” 

Slowly, tremulously, reluc- 
tantly trickled forth the required 
information, blended with copi- 
ous apology. 

The matter was not one of 
malice prepense; the journey 
to Flavell was a monthly out- 
ing; the traveller's name was 
Brench, a young man in the 
employ of Cross Brothers, who 
kept the large shop in Fleet 
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Street just opposite to the Lion 
Brewery ; he was not naturally 
a vicious or even impertinent 
youth, but just now, perhaps, 
an extra glass of beer had flown 
to his head, and besides — it 
was only a bit of fun. 

“Foon!” ejaculated Roger ; 
“thoo’lt ha’ foon eneugh afore 
thoo’s done wi’t. T’owd father, 
he alwaays sod as foon and fool 
wore aunly ported by wan letter, 
and theer wore alwaays rood 
meade for fool’s bock. I've 
gotten no rood hondy, but 
theer’s my owd bot in t’ corner. 
Noo, lods, shall us poot ’un 
across table and gi’ ’un two 
apoice wi’ owd bot, joost for 
foon? There’s eleven on us 
not coonting t’ oompire, as 
shall be sool joodge o’ fair 
ploy.” 

The team fully entered into 
the spirit of the thing, and 
there was only one dissentient 
voice, that of the umpire, who 
pleaded that, as Fred Anson 
using one hand could hardly 
be expected to do justice to the 
occasion, he himself should be 
allowed to “play” while Fred 
stood umpire. 

This remark, offered with all 
apparent sincerity, finally com- 
pleted the proposed victim’s 
discomfiture. Throwing dignity 
to the four winds, he fell on 
his knees at Roger’s feet, and 
literally howled for mercy. 

“Whoy, I thought thoo 
waantedst foon,” said the York- 
shireman, winking at the com- 
pany, and therewith, tempering 
justice with mercy, he proceeded 
to dictate alternative terms of 
peace. The “yoong mon” was 
to undertake to return to Bark- 
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worth with all convenient haste, 
and immediately on his arrival 
to deliver into Mr Brown’s own 
hands the all-important letter, 
and to promise that he himself 
or the recipient of the letter 
should telegraph a reply at the 
earliest possible hour on Mon- 
day morning; and the penalty 
held over his head, if the above 
conditions were not faithfully 
fulfilled, was a visit to Messrs 
Cross’s establishment in the 
course of Monday morning from 
Roger, “ wi’ t’owd bot” and in- 
stant execution of the deferred 
sentence. 

Out of the Cat and Fiddle, 
like an arrow from a bow, flew 
the late prisoner, thus sud- 
denly and beyond all expecta- 
tion liberated; like a hunted 
animal, he dived into the 
corner of an empty carriage, 
where — for fortune favours 
fools, and an extra glass of 
heady ale induces somnolence 
—he slept like a top until, 
with other rubbish, he was 
cleared out of the carriage 
at Barkworth. There rudely 
awakened, and with the fear 
of Roger’s “bot” in his soul, 
he hurried post-haste to the 
Lion Brewery, and commenced 
to sound so continuous a mid- 
night peal on the residence 
bell that he brought Alfred 
Brown, captain of the local 
fire-brigade, downstairs in his 
night-shirt. 

“‘Where’s the fire?” 

“Nowhere that I knows 
of; but here’s a letter from 
the All England Eleven, and, 
please, you’re to telegraph an 
answer first thing on Monday 
morning.” 
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“Telegraph an answer?” 
repeated Afred, only half 
awake. 

“Yes, sir; or shall I?” 

“Oh, I'll telegraph. Good 
night,” exclaimed Alfred, who, 
having mechanically opened 
the letter and run through 
its contents, was in a moment 
much more on the alert. 

Whether the young grocer 
could be expected to know 
the difference between the 
brothers Brown in the uncer- 
tain light, or whether in his 
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frame of mind he could even 
recall the fact that there were 
two brothers, remain matters 
of uncertainty until this day. 
The only two points on which 
there could be no dispute were 
that Alfred Brown, to his in- 
tense gratification and sur- 
prise, received and gratefully 
accepted the invitation in- 
tended for Arthur, and that 
the grocer went straight home 
to bed and slept the sleep of 
the innocent or of the unjustly 
persecuted. 


ITI. 


Not a vestige of suspicion 
had rested on the mind of 
either of the brothers Brown, 
as they discussed Roger’s letter 
at the breakfast-table on Sun- 
day morning, that the York- 
shireman’s invitation had fallen 
into the wrong hands. Indeed, 
the ambiguous remark about 
“being rough on some of our 
bowlers” lent itself more read- 
ily to Alfred’s rendering than 
to the translation intended by 
the original authors. 

“T take it the stout party 
didn’t like his silly lobs being 
hit to the boundary twice in 
one over,” chuckled Alfred. 

“Probably not,’ assented 
Arthur; and then, not having 
as yet entirely shaken off the 
old university superstition that 
colours have much to do with 
the making of a cricketer, he 
added, “And I suppose you'll 
be allowed to sport the All 
England colours.” 

“By Jove! yes, I hope so,” 
responded the other eagerly. 
“Did you notice what they 


were, by the way? I quite 
forgot to.” 

“Can’t say I did exactly. 
Let me think.” And after a 
momentary reflection Arthur 
added that, so far as his recol- 
lection went, different players 
had worn different caps, mark- 
ing, he supposed, the various 
counties they belonged to. 

“However, they'll tell you 
fast enough if you ask them,” 
heconcluded. ‘ Mind you don’t 
forget to ask.” 

And this piece of advice he 
repeated at the last moment, as 
he saw “his brother off by the 
nine o’clock train on the event- 
ful Monday morning. 

The train was a few minutes 
late, and Alfred had barely 
time to change at his hotel 
and drive up to the ground 
before the Eleven, who had 
lost the toss, took their places 
in the field. 

“Cod! I’m roight glod to see 
thee, yoong mon,” exclaimed 
Roger, who was sufficiently re- 
covered to play and even to 
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bowl after a fashion, and after 
shaking hands he went on— 

“And noo where wilt thoo 
scoot, lod? I’m no gooing to 
poot thee to bool till us cooms 
to a croox, loike.” 

For it had been already de- 
cided by a full committee that 
the Eleven should rely as far as 
possible on their own bowlers, 
and not call in the assistance 
of the new hand except in case 
of dire emergency. 

“ Anywhere in the country, 
please,” replied Alfred cheerily ; 
“T’m only a change bowler, 
you know.” 

“Vera toidy chaange, I coont,” 
murmured Roger, and the con- 
versation dropped. 

As luck would have it, the 
locals made a poor show in their 
first innings, and when Alfred, 
going in tolerably high up, had 
made a small double figure, in 
addition to having safely held 
a good catch in the country, he 
had good cause to be satisfied 
with his début in first-class 
company when the rival teams 
sat down to lunch on the second 
day of thematch. The Twenty- 
two had at that period lost three 
wickets for some dozen runs in 
their second innings, and after 
lunch a cautious and painfully 
slow-scoring stand by two of 
the paid men cut an hour or 
more to waste, not at all to the 
disconcertment of the Eleven, 
who had had a good margin of 
runs in hand. It was only at 
five o'clock in the afternoon 
that danger began to threaten, 
when a young Cantab, having 
knocked off one round - arm 
bowler, proceeded to help him- 
self rather freely off Roger’s 
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lobs, which, owing to the 
bowler’s stiff knee, were by no 
means up to standard excel- 
lence. 

“Noo, lod, tak’ a toorn,” at 
last exclaimed Roger, handing 
the ball to Alfred as he spoke. 
“ Shall I pleace field for thee?” 

“Qh, thanks awfully!” And 
far too much nervously excited 
to notice that the Yorkshire- 
man had arranged to field for 
fast left-hand bowling, Alfred 
prepared for action. 

There was always a good 
deal of deliberation, as well as 
a certain amount of originality, 
about Mr Alfred Brown’s 
methods as a bowler — and, 
from the spectator’s point of 
view, his action left little to 
be desired—in the way of 
comicality. Having carefully 
stepped out some twenty yards 
from the crease, and scratched 
the ground vigorously with his 
foot by way of marking a start- 
ing-point, the young gentleman 
turned abruptly, and after a 
momentary pause executed a 
wild leap into the air, and then, 
covering the distance to the 
bowler’s wickets by a series of 
alternating high bounds and 
short rushes, delivered a very 
slow and stately long hop on 
the leg-side. 

Assuredly no ball, good, bad, 
or indifferent, ever created a 
greater sensation. 

For every man-jack of the 
densely packed ring of Flavell 
and neighbouring village cob- 
blers sprang to his feet and 
roared forth tumultuous ap- 
plause. Fred Anson, who was 
standing turn and turn about 
with the proper umpire, only 
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escaped utter destruction by 
throwing himself flat on the 
ground with his back towards 
the wicket, and the ball, struck 
with a hard-hitting batsman’s 
full vigour, and passing over 
the exact spot where Fred’s 
head should by rights have 
been, eventually pitched about 
ten yards short of the boundary, 
and on the first bound landing 
in the pit of a particularly fat 
and loudly vociferous cobbler’s 
stomach, fairly knocked all the 
wind out of his body. 

“3 y good marksman, 
too!” a remark made by one 
of the bystanders, was all the 
sympathy which the victim 
got, and, as manners went at 
Flavell, he should have thought 
himself lucky to get that, while 
even the worthy Roger’s com- 
ment on the situation was not 
wholly void of offence. 

The one person on the ground 
who kept his head, and seemed 
to take everything as a matter 
of course, was the bowler, who, 
as soon as the ball was returned, 
proceeded to give a second per- 
formance, in which the action 
and the pace were repeated as 
before, albeit there was a not- 
able variety of pitch and direc- 
tion, with the result that a full 
pitch on the off, badly “sliced ” 
by the batsman, hummed past 
Roger’s left ear, as he stood 
at point, with such velocity 
that the Yorkshireman was 
well advised in taking up a 
position ten yards farther away 
from the wicket. Then followed 
& full pitch to leg, much again 
to the disconcertment of the 
umpire, and the final ball of 
the over was a straight half- 
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volley. This the hard-hitting 
Cantab, who had already made 
twelve runs in the over, smiting 
with unabated vigour, appar- 
ently steered clear of the 
bowler’s reach. But Alfred, 
with an acrobatic leap, and 
a left hand thrown wildly out, 
brought off a truly marvellous 
catch ; and then, assuming the 
air of a man who is accustomed 
to accomplish this sort of feat 
once or twice in the course of 
each week, he rolled the ball 
quietly down the pitch, and, 
sitting down, affected to be 
examining the condition of a 
doubtful spike. The cobblers’ 
ring, which had shown wild 
enthusiasm before, was now 
simply intoxicated with delight. 
They evidently regarded the 
whole performance as a sort 
of previously rehearsed scene in 
a pantomime got up for their 
amusement, and felt that there 
had been nothing seen to equal 
it on the Flavell ground since 
the Clowns’ match four years 
before, when Joe Proctor, riding 
up to the wicket on a tinker’s 
donkey, had been kicked off at 
precisely the right moment. 

“ Ancore ! ancore !” resounded 
from all sides of the ground, 
and it really seemed as if the 
ring intended to emulate the 
example of the town-mob at 
Ephesus and shout for the space 
of two hours. 

The awful din in no way 
commended itself to the captain 
of the All England Eleven. 

“Yoong mon,” he said 
solemnly, approaching Alfred, 
“doost thoo think thoo’rt at 
t’ circoos?” 


“Circus? No. Why?” re- 
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plied Alfred, looking up from 
his shoe. 

“What's thoo geot at, bool- 
ing stoof loike thot, then?” 

“But I always do bowl like 
that.” 

The assertion, made in all 
sincerity, fairly staggered the 
Yorkshireman. 

“Thoo didnst bool tha’ stoof 
o’ Saturday,” he objected, after 
a long pause. 

“T never bowled at all on 
Saturday.” 

“Dom it, mon! thoo deidst, 
I tell ’ee.” 

“T tell you I didn’t,” hotly 
retorted Alfred, springing to 
his feet. ‘It was my brother 
who bowled on Saturday. I 
wasn’t playing at all. I was 
playing against you in the first 
match, and I hit you for two 
fours in one over, by the same 
token, so there!” 

Roger, thoroughly taken 
aback, could only scratch his 
head and stare; while Fred 
Anson, who had strolled up 
to listen to the conference, put 
his hand to his mouth and 
shouted out for the benefit of 
all who cared to hear— 

“D d if old Roger ain’t 
been and gotten the wrong 
sow by the ear!” which re- 
mark, passing rapidly out of 
the ring, provoked fresh yells 
of delight. 

“Tsay, lod!” at last Roger 
found breath to ask, “ whoy 
didn’t thoo say as theer wor 
a@ pair on ’ee, and as thoo 
wosn’t thoy broother?” 

“Because I’m not such an 
ass, of course,” snapped Alfred. 
“Do you suppose I was going 
to travel thirty miles on pur- 
pose to say, ‘Please, I’m not 
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my brother’? Besides, as it 
happens, you never said a 
word about my bowling in 
your silly letter, and, you see, 
I’ve got your wicket for you. 
What more did you expect?” 

“Reckon as the young 
gemman is upsides down wi’ 
you there, Roger!” exclaimed 
Fred Anson, who, privileged by 
accident to regard the situa- 
tion from an impartial point 
of view, was equally tickled 
by Alfred’s indignation and 
Roger’s profound _ bewilder- 
ment, as the latter walked 
slowly off to his place at point, 
still scratching his head, and 
with wide-open eyes. 

As things turned out, Alfred 
proved to have the better of 
the argument. For though, to 
the disappointment of the 
crowd, he was not invited to 
repeat his bowling perform- 
ances, wickets fell apace after 
he had brought about the 
dissolution of the one really 
dangerous partnership, and 
when the match resulted in 
a@ seven wickets’ victory for 
the Eleven early in the after- 
noon of the third day, Mr 
Brown, who, in addition to 
having made double figures 
in his only innings, had shown 
some really fine fielding in the 
country, and had brilliantly 
dismissed the best batsman on 
the opposing side, might have 
been fairly adjudged to have 
done yeoman service. 

All ideas of resentment had 
long since faded from _ the 
worthy Roger’s breast as he 
shook hands with Alfred at 
the finish and thanked him 
for his assistance. 

“May I consider myself a 
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member now?” inquired the 
latter. 

“In coorse thoo may,” was 
the hearty answer, “if thoo 
payest ontrance ond _ soob- 
scription.” 

“Thanks, awfully! How 
much?” And seeing that his 
pigeon was to hand, all anxious 
to be plucked, Roger then and 
there increased the five pounds 
which it had been his original 
intention to go for, to twelve. 

“Ten poonds ontrance, and 
twa soobscription, loike,” he 
explained ; and then a minute 
later, when Alfred, in whose 
eyes membership of the All 
England was a distinction 
higher even than a peerage 
of the realm, had accepted 
the situation with avidity, the 
Yorkshireman might have felt 
inclined to say with Clive, 
“By God! at this moment I 
own 
moderation!” For “Right 
you are!” responded Alfred 
cheerily; “Tl post you a 
cheque to-night. And now 
about colours? Where can I 
get them?” 

‘“Cooloors?” ejaculated the 
Yorkshireman, fairly dazed for 
the moment by excessive pros- 
perity. ‘“ Where’st thoo get 
cooloors?” he slowly repeated ; 
and then there came to his 
rescue a happy thought, as 
he felt that he saw a way 
towards killing two birds with 
one stone. ‘“Coom awa’, lod, 
an’ I'll show thoo. Coom awa’ 
to Jock Nolby, as is secratoiry 
loike,” 

For it chanced the young 
Notts man, being of a some- 


stand astonished at my 


what frivolous turn of mind, © 


had been in the habit of out- 
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raging the feelings of the more 
staid members of the Eleven 
by appearing in the field on 
sundry occasions in caps of 
startling variety and hue, 
bought at cost price from 
itinerant vendors; and it oc- 
curred to the Yorkshireman 
that he would be doing a good 
turn to other folk, as well as 
to Johnnie, if he succeeded in 
palming off at a fair profit 
the two latest atrocities which 
he had seen Johnnie purchase 
a few days back. 

“Jock, lod,” he exclaimed, 
pinching Johnnie’s arm as he 
spoke, “hast thoo gotten thee 
cops in thee bog?” And when 
Johnnie, nothing loth, had pro- 
duced the articles, Roger, al- 
beit that for the moment he 
was a little taken aback by 
the discovery that the two 
caps, though equally hideous, 
were of two distinct pat- 
terns, once again rose to the 
occasion. 

“There’s cops for booling, 
and there’s cops for botting,” 
he explained; “reed wi’ bloo 
poak for wan, and bloo wi’ 
reed poak for t’other. And 
seein’ as Mooster Broon does 
a bit of boath loike, he’s en- 
toitled to ha’ boath. Fit’s 
foine,” he added, adjusting one 
of the caps to Alfred’s head, 
“an’ sets off t’ feace well. 
Foive shillings each, beant 
’em, Jock?” 

“ Five - and - six,” corrected 
Johnnie, who, having paid 
elevenpence for the pair, felt 
that he might as well con- 
vert the pence into as many 
shillings while he was about it. 

And Alfred, prudently dis- 
guising his astonishment at 
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the extraordinary taste in 
colours shown by the great 
cricketers, shelled out the 
money on the spot and hur- 
ried off to catch his train. 

“Tell ’ee what it is, Roger,” 
observed Johnnie a few minutes 
later, when the completion of 
the double bargain had been 
duly wetted, “next time as 
me and you goes cricketing 
together, we’d best get up the 
side weerselves and have nine 
substitootes.” 

“Coom awa’, lod, and haud 
thee toong,” replied the other, 
who felt that his inventive 
faculty. was far too much ex- 
hausted to bear any further 
strain at present. 

There is no record to show 
whether Alfred Brown ever 
wore upon a public occasion 
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the colours thus dearly, or it 
may be thus cheaply, won, 
nor do I believe that he ever 
figured again in the ranks of 
the All England Eleven. He 
is long past work as an active 
cricketer now, but still keeps 
up his interest in the game, 
and, like other men of his 
standing, from time to time 
laments over the degeneracy 
of modern cricket. He can 
generally tell a good story 
over his bottle of port, dating 
from the year when “I was 
playing for the All England 
Eleven”; and he is highly 
esteemed by a family of grand- 
nephews, whose pride and joy 
it is to be able to inform their 
schoolmates that “the gover- 
nor’s uncle” was once the best 
cricketer in England. 
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THE HABIT OF CENTENARIES — BULWER’S EARLY NOVELS—HIS FALSE 
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WITH AN IMPERFECT SENSE OF ART AND HISTORY—-THE MAKING OF 


MAXIMS. 


OuR present age is an age of 
speed and short memories. We 
travel so fast along the road of 
life that we have no time to 
mark the milestones that we 
leave behind, or to seek upon 
the map the broad highway 
traversed by our forefathers. 
Moreover, while we are eagerly 
curious about distant lands, the 
country that lies nearest to us 
is most often undiscovered. In 
other words, the history of the 
ancients is more familiar to us 
than the history of those who 
precede us by a generation. To 


go back a hundred years is to 
return to the times which were 
before Nineveh, and thus it 
is that centenaries have their 


value. They remind us of 
those who, confident in their 
own day of immortal fame, 
have been asked by a grudging 
posterity to step down from the 
pedestal upon which their con- 
temporaries placed them. Only 
the greatest can hope to recover, 
dead, the glory which living 
they enjoyed; yet the world’s 
favour is too changeable for 
justice, and a birthday is as 
good excuse as can be found 
for recalling the dimmed images 
of the past. 

It is just a hundred years 
ago, then, that Edward Bulwer 
(afterwards Lord Lytton) was 
born into a prosaic world. He 
was a true child of his age 


—fantastic, sentimental, and 
fashionably morbid. From the 


first he believed himself en- 


dowed with special gifts, and 
marked out for a special destiny. 
It was never his fate to feel 
the joys or to understand the 
sorrows of childhood. At fif- 
teen he was no longer a boy, 
but a little man. He could 
already address his mother in 
such terms as these: “ Were 
I not aware of the importance 
of your Time,”’—he is writing 
from a school at Rottingdean 
—“‘T would send you a small 
Ode I have composed in imita- 
tion of Milton’s ‘ Allegro’ upon 
a Poker. I will, however, no 
longer intrude upon Time so 
precious.” Two years later, 
wher he had determined to 
publish his first volume of 
verse, ‘My youth,” he wrote, 
“like the shield of Ajax, will 
ward off those darts which, at 
a later age, can meet no con- 
siderable Resistance or Obstacle, 
in favour of early publication.” 
It is small wonder, indeed, that 
he, who thus expressed him- 
self to his mother, found it 
difficult to mix with his fellows. 
His pride would not permit 
him to run the risk of being 
birched at a public school, and 
at Cambridge, says he, “sur- 
rounded by so many hundred 
youths of my own years, I 
was alone.” How could it be 
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otherwise? An exquisite, who, 
in his own immortal phrase, 
had “seen the world in boudoir 
and drawing-room,” could 
hardly be expected to join in 
the boyish pursuits of under- 
graduates. The size and frivol- 
ity of Trinity appalled him, 
and he first found some small 
amount of happiness when he 
had migrated, as a fellow-com- 
moner, to Trinity Hall. There, 
too, he encountered a com- 
panion, intellectual as himself, 
in Alexander Cockburn, who 
persuaded him to join the 
Union, and to cultivate the 
seeds of eloquence which nature 
had sown within him. 

At the Union he speedily 
distinguished himself, and the 
verse wherein Praed describes 
his intervention in debate shows 
him, at twenty, what he re- 
mained unto the end. The 
question is reform, and Mr 
Bulwer rises to address the 
House :— 


‘‘Then the Church shakes her rattle, 
and sends forth to battle 
The terror of Papist and Sinner, 
Who loves to be seen as the modern 
Mecenas, 
And asks all the poets to dinner.” 


Thus he was already not 
merely a poet, but a patron 
of poets, and it was as a 
poet that he preferred to regard 
himself, even when he had 
taken his place among the 
Commons, and was an eminent 
novelist. His ambition, more- 
over, was strengthened by the 
fact that in 1825 he won the 
Chancellor’s medal for a copy 
of verses on “Sculpture,” which 
was discussed outside the boun- 
daries of Cambridge, and evoked 
a “slashing” article—the first of 
how many ?—in ‘Fraser’s Maga- 
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zine.’ His vocation, therefore, 
was clear, when he left the 
University ; the laurel wreath 
was already about his brows; 
and he came to London, full- 
fledged, a statesman and a man 
of genius. 

His education, narrow and 
self-conscious, had almost 
wholly eradicated from his 
nature the valuable quality of 
humour. He was what to-day 
we should call a prig; he was 
prepared to view his slightest 
action with a profound serious- 
ness; and he posed before the 
world as a lettered exquisite, 
and the near rival to Benjamin 
Disraeli. He met with an im- 
mediate success, for he was 
able to give the people precisely 
what it wanted without effort, 
and he was precisely the sort 
of man which the people—in 
1828—was inclined to worship. 
He was well-born, and he had 
already created about himself 
an atmosphere of indolent fop- 
pery; wherefore he made an 
instant appeal to a democracy 
which, already conscious of com- 
ing “Reform,” still condescended 
to be amused by the gentry. 
And if the people understood 
him, he understood the people. 
He followed its shifting taste, 
as a doctor follows the changing 
temperature of a fever-patient. 
‘Pelham; or, The Adventures 
of a Gentleman,’ was admirably 
designed to catch the breeze of 
popularity. Published a year 
after ‘ Vivian Grey ’—O tempus 
mirabile, to produce two first 
books fresh and vivid as these! 
—it instantly established its 
author’s reputation. It intro- 
duced the great middle-class to 
the two regions beyond its 
reach—the drawing-room and 
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the boosing-ken.- It was a fine 
blend of worldliness and Byron- 
ism, of high society and raffish- 
ness. Now it bristled with 
epigram ; now it was stiff with 
pomposity. Sentimental and 
sparkling by turns, how could 
it miss success? 
its reception fail to assure the 
author that he was in very 
truth a man of genius? 

The next years were years 
of triumph. Whatever Bul- 
wer touched turned to gold. 
Nothing came amiss to him, 
—neither fiction nor drama, 
neither epic nor satire; and it 
is not surprising that he com- 
pletely lost his head. He be- 
lieved that he was not merely 
a great Artist,—he proclaimed 
himself a profound philosopher 
and a lofty moralist ; and, even 
at the moment when he was 
the hero of every parlour in 
England, he was pleased to 
insist that he was misunder- 
stood, that the press was in a 
conspiracy toruin him. It was 
an arduous position to assume ; 
yet he assumed it with the 
same ease wherewith he dashed 
off a romance or composed a 
comedy. Not content with 
preaching those vague doctrines 
of the True and the Beautiful, 
always dear to his heart, in the 
pages of his novels, he was 
eloquent in the criticism and 
explanation of himself. ‘Pel- 
ham,’ for him, was something 
more than the “adventures of 
a gentleman”; it was a bril- 
liant and successful attempt to 
prove “that the lessons of society 
do not necessarily corrupt, and 
that we may be both men of the 
world, and even, to a certain 
degree, men of pleasure, and 
yet be something wiser — 
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nobler — better.” Such a gos- 
pel was clearly irresistible, 
and if it was pernicious it 
chimed precisely with the tune 
of the time. But it reveals to 
us Bulwer’s favourite weak- 
ness, and it helps to explain 
how so accomplished a work- 
man did not for many years 
write a single line worthy 
remembrance. 

The truth is, he was always 
attempting a task far beyond 
his powers. His conspicuous 
sense of drama, his power of 
constructing a story, seemed 
trivial enough to the elegant 
sentimentalist, in whose char- 
acter he chose to masquerade. 
No book was worth a jot in his 
eyes which did not aim at achiev- 
ing a purpose. ‘ Paul Clifford,’ 
for instance, is a spirited story, 
though it may be objected that 
the virtuous highwayman is not 
the best hero of romance—that 
such personages are best treated 
in the ironic vein, as Fielding 
treated Jonathan Wild. But 
in Bulwer’s hands ‘Paul Clif- 
ford’ became a kind of omnibus 
in which every morality that 
came along might have a ride. 
The humour of Tomlinson and 
his gang was forgotten in an 
unctuous philosophy which 
should find no place in romance. 
‘Paul Clifford,’ we are told, 
was “an appeal from Humanity 
to Law”; it was “a foresign of 
a coming change.” The author 
declared that “between the 
literature of imagination and 
the practical interests of a 
people there is a harmony as 
complete as it is mysterious.” 
And not only did ‘ Paul Clifford,’ 
in the author’s opinion, “draw 
attention to a vicious Prison- 
discipline, and a sanguinary 
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Criminal Code,” it marked in 
some intangible fashion a 


changed condition of the people. 
Now, apart from the fact that 
the work of reform, which 
Bulwer claimed to have ac- 
complished, was indubitably 
done by Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field, is there not a monstrous 
lack of humour in the author's 
view of ‘Paul Clifford’? Is 
there not a palpable folly in 
attempting to demonstrate that 
“the man who lives within the 
pale can be as bad as the man 
without”? That is a ques- 
tion which to Bulwer seemed 
“subtle”; to the most of men 
it seems not merely crude but 
mischievous. 

However, it was a poor theme 
which did not suggest to Bul- 
wer, in his unregenerate days, 
some reflections concerning the 
ideal. So “when the ignorant 
or malicious were decrying the 
moral of ‘Paul Clifford,’” says 
Bulwer, “I consoled myself 
with perceiving that its truths 
had stricken deep—that many, 
whom formal essays might not 
reach, were enlisted by the 
picture and the popular force 
of Fiction into the service of 
that large and Catholic Human- 
ity which frankly examines into 
the causes of crime.” In a 
similar strain of appreciation he 
declares that Ernest Maltravers, 
the hero of another romance, 
“never wantonly rejected those 
great principles by which alone 
we can work the Science of 
Life—a desire for the Good, 
a passion for the Honest, a 
yearning after the True.” Now, 
all this is either commonplace 
or bunkum. If it be philos- 
ophy, it is ill-digested ; if it be 
morality, it is a glimpse into the 
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obvious; but .it is eminently 
characteristic of Bulwer, and 
its irrelevant shallowness does 
much to explain the success of 
his earlier romances. 

For of Bulwer’s success there 
is as little doubt as of Bulwer’s 
versatility, and we should 
not condemn too heavily the 
vanity of him who won all 
the suffrages. There was no 
kind of novel-writing that he 
did not practise with an easy 
triumph. In all branches he 
seemed to his contemporaries 
to hold the lead. Who was his 
equal in the novel of sentiment, 
the novel of crime, the novel of 
history, the novel of mysticism ? 
He could reproduce the refined 
accent of the drawing-room, or 
he could patter the flash. A 
single phrase in ‘ Pelham’ fixed 
the colour of evening-coats for 
all time. ‘You look best in 
black,” said Lady Frances to 
her son, “which is a great 
compliment, for people must be 
very distinguished in appear- 
ance to do so;” and all men, 
in the vague hope of appearing 
“distinguished,” laid aside their 
Joseph’s coats for sombre black. 
It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Bulwer, dictating the 
fashion and dominating the 
taste of his day, should have 
overestimated his own talent. 
Moreover, he won victories in 
many other fields than in the 
field of fiction. His plays were 
the only plays of the time to 
hold the stage, which they have 
not yet relinquished. Yet no 
success can change the truth 
that the ‘Lady of Lyons’ is 
fustian, and that ‘Money’ is 
a@ mere mechanism. Again, he 
aspired, as we have seen, to 
the poet’s crown; yet his ‘King 
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Arthur’ was long since dead, 
and excellent passages though 
‘St Stephen’s’ contains, it is 
not sufficient basis for a reputa- 
tion. However, by popular 
consent, Bulwer could do 
nothing wrong. He had but 
to murmur the True and the 
Beautiful in melting accents, 
and the world lay prostrate 
at his feet. Not even adverse 
criticism availed to turn the 
tide of public favour, and in 
spite of Maginn, Thackeray, and 
the rest, Bulwer was loudly 
applauded for the worst that 
was in him. 

The support of the people 
was no doubt the best solace 
possible, but Bulwer was sensi- 
tive to criticism, and he re- 
sented with a proper bitterness 
the insults of ‘Fraser’s,’ the 
‘Athenzum,’ and the ‘Quart- 
erly.” And though he was 


perfectly justified in defending 


his own position, his general 
condemnation of all criticism 
lost much of its force by his 
own bitterness in denouncing 
others. In truth, the author of 
‘The New Timon’ had little 
right to be sensitive. He, too, 
had taken arms in the fierce 
battle of the wits which was 
waged half a century ago. He 
had given as well as received 
hard knocks. He had ridiculed 
“school-miss Alfred,” ‘“out- 
babying Wordsworth and 
outglittering Keats”; he had 
reproached Peel with plumping 
the puling Muse, with pension- 
ing Tennyson, “while starves 
a Knowles”; and he had 
been fiercely trounced for his 
pains. “I thought we knew 
him,” replied the Laureate. 
“What! it’s you,—the padded 
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man that wears the stays?” 
Truly “the captain” put “the 
subaltern ” in his proper place, 
but it was the subaltern who 
gave the provocation, and 
Timon, old or new, was not the 
man to resent the acrimony of 
another’s pen. 

Had Bulwer died in 1845, he 
would have left behind nothing 
but a reputation of curiosity. 
He would have been remem- 
bered as a novelist who hit the 
popular taste, and enraged the 
critics. We might have been 
wondering to-day why he and 
his age took the sentimental 
cly-faker as a fair example of 
the Beautiful and the True. 
But we should certainly not 
have found a place for him 
among writers of English. He 
had done many things, and he 
had done nothing well. For 
all his tincture of letters, he 
wrote the English language 
without intelligence or distinc- 
tion. For all his interest in his 
plots, he constructed his stories 
with a clumsy haste; and the 
simple philosophy, into which 
he so often digresses, merely 
lightened the labour of composi- 
tion. He was, in fact, not an 
artist, but an executant. He 
played the fiddle of his time 
well enough to attract a large 
audience, but the public called 
the tune, and when it was 
called it was hardly worth the 
playing. And then—in ‘The 
Caxtons ’—he produced a work 
which deceived all the prophets. 
The first hint of the coming 
masterpiece was whispered to 
John Blackwood, to whom he 
declared in 1843 that “he had 
hit upon the most popular sub- 
ject he had yet tried.” He 
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wished to preserve the strictest 
incognito, he said, as he aimed 
at winning a new reputation 
with the new book. However, 
it was a work that could not 
be achieved in a day, and five 
years passed before Lytton sub- 
mitted the manuscript to the 
judgment of the publisher. 
And then, as though conscious 
he had written something 
worthy his talent, he assumed 
the most modest demeanour. 
He was ready to satisfy the pre- 
judices of ‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,’ to accept in a spirit of 
cheerfulness the criticism of the 
editor; and the pleasant corre- 
spondence which passed between 
author and publisher shows 
Lytton in a new and amiable 
light. The publisher was en- 


thusiastic, and his enthusiasm 
was echoed by a public to which 
hitherto Lytton had made no 
appeal. Its true authorship 


was unsuspected; and it is not 
astonishing that by some it was 
ascribed to no less a scholar 
than Robert Southey. For 
Lytton it was indeed a new 
departure. Here was no talk 
of Art and the Ideal, such as 
had entranced the illiterate 
readers of Great Britain. Here 
were no murderers, whose tear- 
bedimmed cheeks plainly ad- 
vertised the purity of their 
motives. No: in ‘The Caxtons’ 
Lytton made a frank return to 
the best tradition of English 
literature. If he got his in- 
spiration from ‘Tristram 
Shandy,’ he invented a Shande- 
ism perfectly consonant with 
his own age and his own taste. 
Uncle Roland owed something 
to my Uncle Toby—that is 
evident. But he was also, in 
his author’s own words, “a 
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Tory of the high old chivalric 
school.” Indeed, there was 
nothing in the book “to alarm 
Blackwoodian susceptibilities,” 
and as we read it we can only 
regret that Bulwer fumbled so 
long at the monstrous im- 
possibilities of his earlier 
romances, and had not at the 
first found his true vein. 

For ‘The Caxtons’ is dis- 
tinguished by the old-fashioned 
scholarly humour which be- 
longed to the English litera- 
ture of the eighteenth century. 
Lytton had been an assiduous 
reader all his life, and, more- 
over, he had filled a whole 
library of common place-books 
with extracts, which accounts 
for the pleasantly bookish air 
of ‘The Caxtons.’ The humour, 
too, belongs to literature as in- 
timately as to life, and though 
the book owes much to Lytton’s 
own experience—“ my father,” 
for instance, is a portrait of 
his grandfather — that ex- 
perience has been sifted into 
the book through the fine 
meshes of ‘Tristram Shandy.’ 
The origin of the characters 
is as obvious as the origin of 
the humour, but Lytton is not 
guilty of plagiarism. So broad 
an adaptation is free to any 
one who has the skill to make 
it, and Pisistratus Caxton, his 
father, and Uncle Roland are no 
less original because they some- 
times walk in the august foot- 
steps of Tristram, Mr Shandy, 
and Uncle Toby. The plot, 
moreover, is sternly subor- 
dinated to the characters and 
their humour, and if the episode 
of Vivian is melodramatic, after 
the author’s wont, it is but an 
episode, and does not affect the 
essence of the book. 
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Nor, having taken a step 
forward, did Lytton go back. 
The novels which followed 
‘The Caxtons’ possess the same 
observation and humour as that 
work. They are redolent of 
the open air; they present the 
peaceful life of the English 
countryside, as the Hertford- 
shire squire had studied it on 
the spot. Parson Dale and the 
Squire, Jasper and Waife, are 
more true, and therefore, in 
Lytton’s own jargon, more 
beautiful, than the whole mob 
of Cliffords and Beauforts and 


Pelhams and Granvilles, on. 


whom he had so highly prided 
himself. And the environment 
in which he put his newest 
characters was far more ro- 
mantic than the dark alleys 
and smashers’ dens, than the 
soaring palaces and fountained 
glades, of his earlier produc- 
tions. Nor was he himself 
insensible of his new - found 
merits. He set up for him- 
self the loftiest models, and 
had no doubt but that he 
would rise to their excellence. 
It is in these terms that he 
sketches the intention of ‘My 
Novel’ to John Blackwood: 
“Conceive for a model what 
Voltaire would have been had 
he relinquished some of his 
cold wit for Goldsmith’s genial 
humour, and had he, instead 
of seeking to change society, 
sought to cement it. Such 
was my fanciful model when 
Isat down. Voltaire, however, 
begins to vanish, and the in- 
fluence of Goldsmith to be more 
predominant.” 

Of course the result was 
neither Goldsmith nor Voltaire, 
but, when all deductions are 
made, Lytton presents the un- 
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accustomed and happy spec- 
tacle of a writer who achieved 
his best work at the end of his 
career. And the achievement 
is the more remarkable in his 
case, because he started life as a 
jaded miracle of precocity. He 
had published the verses which 
he wrote at fourteen, and he 
was in the thick of the mélée at 
an age at which most men are 
merely sharpening their pens. 
Yet he was fresh enough after 
twenty years of incessant toil to 
evolve a new style, and to paint 
a new world. It is this quality 
of regeneration which seems 
to us far more brilliant than 
his over- praised versatility. 
To do many things badly is not 
the high accomplishing of a 
successful career. As he says 
himself, in ‘The Caxtons,’ “In 
the mind, as in yonder chimney, 
to make the fire burn hot and 
quick, you must narrow the 
draught.” And this is what 
he forgot to do in the old fear- 
less days when he was “ throw- 
ing off” his popular romances, 
—he forgot to “narrow the 
draught”; and the little heat 
that there was in his mind was 
so widely diffused that it lost 
all power to warm either heart 
or head. 

Meanwhile, Lytton was play- 
ing his part in the government 
of his country. Before the 
passing of the Reform Bill he 
had already found his way 
into Parliament as an eager 
Radical. Then for eleven years 
he renounced politics, until 
in 1852 he returned to the 
House of Commons. He says 
of himself that he was not an 
orator; his powers of speaking 
he declared to be “very un- 
certain, and very imperfectly 
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developed.” In a passage of 
curious insight into the true 
character of the politician, he 
points out his own unfitness for 
public life. “The acting man,” 
he says, “should never be con- 
scious of the absurdity and 
error which are more or less 
inseparable from every path of 
action. I am too impatient of 
subordination, an immense fault 
in the acting man. In all 
situations of command I can 
act best when I have to defend 
others, not serve myself.” But 
while in these words he defined 
the statesman’s character, he did 
himself less than justice. He 
was an orator of considerable 
force and talent, nor are his 
speeches delivered in Parlia- 
ment worthy the oblivion 
which commonly overtakes the 
effects of eloquence. But more 
than this, on the single occa- 
sion in which he held office he 
showed himself a statesman of 
grasp and energy. Few men 
have done more for our Colonies 
than did Lytton during the 
brief time that he presided 
over the Colonial Office. Under 
his auspices British Columbia 
became a colony, and the 
monopoly of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company was removed. And 
the speeches which he de- 
livered upon these questions 
show a grasp of imperial policy, 
an understanding of colonial 
necessities, which it is surpris- 
ing to detect in the affected 
author whom Thackeray wittily 
and not unjustly burlesqued in 
“George de Barnwell.” 

It is not easy to recall con- 
temporary opinion of the dead, 
but it is certain that Lytton, 
the politician, won a high and 
general esteem. In 1855, when 
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the Conservative party, still 
distrustful of Disraeli, whom 
with perfect misunderstanding 
it regarded as a man of shifts, 
was looking about for a leader, 
Lytton was singled out for the 
post by more thanone. Elwin, 
the editor of ‘The Quarterly,’ 
was half-disposed to place the 
politics of his review in the 
hands of the novelist, and John 
Murray would gladly have 
acquiesced in this delegation of 
authority. And even when 
Elwin had made up his mind 
to keep the power in his own 
grasp, he was yet prepared to 
propose and to support Lytton 
for the leadership of the party. 
Elwin, of course, was not the 
soundest politician in the world ; 
yet he did not defy public 
opinion, and the fact that he 
designed the author of ‘Pel- 
ham’ for high office is sufficient 
proof that the novelist’s repu- 
tation was more gravely con- 
sidered yesterday than to-day. 


After all, reputations are 
often made or marred by ac- 
cident, and Lytton, though he 
chime not with the present 
temper, may presently regain 
the popularity that was so 
precious to him. But what 
of Emerson, who, born on the 
same day with Lytton, lived 
through the same years, and 
influenced a contemporaneous 
public? The habit of centen- 
aries gives us the chance of 
drawing a sharp contrast. 
Lytton never ceased to chant 
the praises of the True and the 
Beautiful; but for all his pro- 
fessions of idealism, he was a 
man of action. He took his 
share in the government of his 
country, and he played his part 
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among the great men of his 
time. Emerson, on the other 
hand, also an idealist, also an 
amateur of the Beautiful and 
the True, was never tired of 
proclaiming the superiority of 
life to literature, yet his most 
desperate experiment in life was 
a visit to Stonehenge with 
Thomas Carlyle; and he spent 
the many years allotted to him 
in study and reflection. We 
do not know what Lytton 
thought of Emerson, if, in- 
deed, he ever thought of him 
at all. We do know Emer- 
son’s opinion of Lytton, and it 
cannot be called flattering. 
“Bulwer,” said he, “ an industri- 
ous writer, with occasional 
ability, is distinguished for 
his reverence of intellect as 
a temporality, and appeals to 
the worldly ambition of the 
student. His romances tend to 
feed these low flames.” The 
comment is amusing and char- 
acteristic—a frank confession of 
the arch-pedantry which was 
the master quality of Emerson’s 
mind. Now, Emerson, though 
he had once delivered sermons 
from Cotton Mather’s own pul- 
pit, had been driven forth from 
his cure of souls on account of his 
opinions. But he never ceased 
to preach ; he did but exchange 
a pulpit for a platforin ; and he 
expounded his own peculiar 
views with a persistence and 
ingenuity which won him for 
the moment many adherents. 
His whole career, in fact, was @ 
glorified penny-reading. He 
aimed at nothing less than uni- 
versal knowledge. He professed 
to his hearers an acquaintance 
with the history and literature 
of all ages and all climes, and 
doubtless he flattered them by 
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assuming that they knew as 
much as himself. The lists of 
great names with which his 
pages are liberally sown dis- 
play a lack of fitness, deplor- 
able even in a transcendental 
philosopher. “ Pindar, Raphael, 
Angelo, Dryden, and De Staél” 
is his finest performance in this 
line, and it is safe to conjecture 
that none of the names had any 
meaning for him. But he was 
of those who could speak of 
Zoroaster as though the name 
meant something; and this 
coxcombry betokened the par- 
venu in literature—the citizen 
of a country which was just 
beginning to find out what 
erudition meant. 

Though Emerson professed 
before all things to be a 
teacher, to deliver a universal 
message, his mind and method 
are so cruelly disjointed as to 
elude the closest scrutiny. It 
mattered not a jot what title 
he gave to this or that lecture. 
In his hands every subject 
was an inefficient vehicle for 
maxims, which are sometimes 
true, and often contradictory 
one to another. But there 
was one gospel which he 
preached wherever the chance 
of speech came to him—the 
gospel of individualism. At 
the outset he did but sing the 
praises of independence. “Is 
it not the chief disgrace not 
to be an unit; not to be 
reckoned one character?” We 
should all agree in answering 
“Yes” to this question. But 
Emerson did not stay his 
doctrine at this point of 
moderation. He made his in- 
dividualism an excuse for at- 
tacking society, tradition, his- 
tory—all the forces, in fact, 
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which make up our world. 
Though he was but a fly 
assaulting a fortress, the help- 
lessness of the attack did 
not lessen its ferocity. His 
anarchy both in life and 
letters is plain for all to see, 
and it may best be qualified 
by Matthew Arnold’s excellent 
epithet—provincial. Emerson, 
in truth, was apt to think that 
Concord was the universe, and 
that law and the past had no 
firmer grasp upon old cities 
than upon that youthful and 
respectable parish. 

Once upon a time he “opened” 
to Carlyle “the dogma of no 
government and non - resist- 
ance,” and we cannot but 
wonder at his temerity. But 
it was a dogma very near to 
his heart, and not even the 
fear of the Sage availed to 
silence it. And as in politics, 
so in philosophy and literature 
he would have every man an 
anarchist — coming from no- 
where and going nowhither. 
Thus easily he forgot his 
Pindar and his De Staél. “In- 
sist on yourself; never imi- 
tate,” says he, and he did not 
realise the absurdity of the 
maxim. Nothing has ever 
been created without imita- 
tion. As the elder Dumas 
said, “When God made man, 
He made him in His own 
image.” Nine-tenths of every 
art are tradition; and even 
Emerson himself, despite his 
anarchical protests, was the 
child of the past. He wrote 
a prose which was not in- 
vented at Concord, but which 
had been fashioned through 
centuries of effort by the 


masters of English literature. 
dealt 


He in the common 
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counters of philosophy, stamped 
by the impress of Plato and 
Bacon; and if he dealt: in 
them unsuccessfully, his ill- 
success did not make them his 
own. But it pleased him to 
think that every man was 
born into the world a naked 
savage, knowing nothing, in- 
heriting no tastes and no tend- 
encies. And while he held that 
none should be a borrower, he 
deprecated with equal severity 
the sin of lending. As a writer 
should permit no influence, so 
he should exert none. A man, 
he thought, must put off all 
foreign support. “He is 
weaker by every recruit to 
his banner. Is not a man 
better than a town?” Why, 
then, we may ask, did Emer- 
son deliver his lectures? Was 
he not betraying his own 
sacred cause by every word 
he uttered ? 

From this it follows that his 
brightest hope was to see the 
soul of this world “clean from 
all vestige of tradition,” and he 
does not tell us how a world 
can be “clean” from that 
whence it sprung, and which 
remains the best part of it. 
But, like the true anarchist 
that he was, he does not per- 
ceive the true grandeur of self- 
comprehension, the noble sense 
that we are links in a chain, or, 
to change the image, that we 
are handing on to the next 
generation the lamp (well- 
trimmed, let us hope) that we 
received from the last. Nor is 
this the end of his individual- 
ism. He champions the “clean- 
liness” of his own soul with so 
fierce an egoism that he cannot 
allow with patience that the 
ancient masters should keep 
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their names. ‘The name and 
circumstance of Pheidias,” says 
he, “however convenient for 
history, embarrass when we 
come to the highest criticism.” 
We should hesitate to explain 
this pronouncement. We are 
only confident that it is in direct 
opposition to Emerson’s own 
argument, unless we may as- 
sume an individualism so lofty 
that it suppresses the indi- 
vidual, who himself becomes a 
mere abstract quality. 

Being an apostle of individ- 
ualism, Emerson was naturally 
an apostle of nature. Rousseau 
was his master, and had he 
been logical he would have cast 
trousers aside, and gone on all- 
fours. But he was not logical, 
and so he contented himself 
with misinterpreting the theory 
and practice of the arts. Ob- 
sessed by a maxim of his own 
making, he was ready to blunder 
with all the authority of a 
prophet. His criticisms of 
literature persuade you to be- 
lieve that he had never read— 
that, true to his own gospel, he 
had kept his mind unspotted 
from the past. But whether 
he had read them or not, he 
judges the masterpieces of liter- 
ature with a pleasant assurance. 
Milton he finds “too literary,” 
Homer “too literal and _his- 
torical.” He involves in a 
general charge of “material- 
ism” and “hard exactitude” 
Chaucer, Spenser, and Shake- 
Speare. Pope’s poetry he pro- 
nounces “fit to put round a 
frosted cake,” and Walter Scott 
wrote “without stint, a rhymed 
traveller’s guide to Scot- 
land.” And then he declares, 


out of the depth of his ignor- 
ance, that the Greek artists 
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“heeded their designs and less 
considered their finish,” until 
you are convinced that the in- 
dividualists of Concord thought 
it not inconsistent with the 
higher life to parade a know- 
ledge which they did not 
possess. 

The other arts fare no better 
at his hands than literature. 
“T cannot hide from myself,” 
says he in an immortal passage, 
“that there is an appearance 
of paltriness, as of toys, in 
sculpture.” This is an amazing 
statement from the critic who 
was embarrassed by “ the name 
and circumstance of Pheidias.” 
But it demonstrates not only 
that Emerson was blind alike 
to colour and form, but that 
he never hesitated to dog- 
matise concerning that which 
he did not understand. No 
doubt a great man is a noble 
spectacle, but he is not “a new 
statue in every attitude and 
action,” unless, indeed, he be 
gifted with a rare and conscious 
elegance. Greatness and beauty 
are identical only by accident, 
and in demanding that moral 
sentiment should perform the 
work of the eye, Emerson proves 
himself incapable of interpret- 
ing the arts. 

His dogmatic temperament, 
however, forbade any man to 
enjoy what he himself could 
not appreciate. Because he 
himself was insensitive to ss- 
thetic impressions, he declared 
that “all works of art should 
not be detached, but extempore 
performances.” “The sweet- 
est music,” said he with his cus- 
tomary irrelevance, “is not in 
the oratorio, but in the human 
voice when it speaks tones of 
tenderness, truth, or courage.” 
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In other words, when Wash- 
ington murmured, “Father, I 
cannot tell a lie,” he was sing- 
ing more sweetly than Malibran. 
This jargon, of course, is a mere 
negation of art, and if it con- 
tained a grain of truth, the 
zesthetic instincts of man might 
easily be satisfied by a piece of 
chalk and a penny whistle. 

With a similar certainty he 
discusses the origins of archi- 
tecture, as though that art, 
too, had revealed its inmost 
mysteries to him. “I have 
seen a snow-drift along the 
sides of a stone wall, which 
obviously gave the idea of the 
common architectural scroll to 
abut a tower.” You will see 
that Emerson at least is 
troubled by no doubts. To 
nature, which is foremost in his 
regard, he attributes all the pro- 
cesses of art, and plainly tells 
you that the work of man is due 
not to any purpose or selection 
but to accident. So, too, he is 
quite sure that he has un- 
covered the secret of the Gothic 
style. “The Gothic style,” 
says he, “plainly originated 
in a rude adaptation of the 
forest trees with all their 
boughs to a festal or solemn 
arcade.” “Plainly” is excel- 
lent, and it is characteristic of 
Emerson that he would impose 
his phantasy upon all the 
world as a solemn, irrefutable 
fact. In truth, he gives you 
the impression of a man who 
wakes up in a world which 
nobody else has ever seen, 
and for the phenomena of 
which the simplest explana- 
tion suffices. 

He wrote much of history. 
Yet the historic sense within 
him was rudimentary as the 
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artistic. For one thing only 
we thank him: he championed 
the subjectivity of history. 
“There is properly no history,” 
he said, “only biography” ; 
and though in this pronounce- 
ment he goes too far, it is a 
pleasant counterblast to the 
modern professors, who see in 
history nothing better than a 
branch of social science. But 
Emerson could never look to- 
wards the past without one 
eye cast upon Concord, and he 
explains the universal interest 
which Greek history evokes 
by declaring that “every man 
passes through a Grecian 
period,” that “all history is 
to be explained from individual 
experience.” This theory was 
doubtless comforting to the 
vanity of a philosopher who 
believed that to go to Europe 
was “mendicancy,” who would 
defy his dearest friends, saying, 
‘Who are you? Unhand me: 
I will be dependent no more.” 
But, comforting as it was, it 
was none the less nonsense, 
especially since it was illus- 
trated by “facts” which have 
no link with truth. The Grecian 
period, for instance, in Emer- 
son’s eyes is single and uni- 
form. The time of Homer is 
the same as the time of Xeno- 
phon, a period of plain and 
fierce manners, in which “luxury 
and elegance are not known.” 
Thus does the philosopher of 
Concord stride across the cen- 
turies, accounting them as noth- 
ing, and deeming the golden 
civilisation of Athens no differ- 
ent from that of Homer’s heroic 
age. But the argument merely 
demonstrates the prophet’s lack 
of the historic sense, and justi- 
fies his own boastful question, 
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“What have I to do with the 
sacredness of tradition, if I live 
wholly from within ?” 

Indeed, he had nothing to do 
with tradition, and he lived so 
narrowly from within that 
he understood the spectacle of 
life as little as he understood 
the march of history. For him 
the world outside had no ex- 
istence. The splendours of the 
past were a paltry experience, 
which the inhabitants of a 
far-off American village might 
share. When he travelled, in 
defiance of his cherished prin- 
ciples, he saw nothing more 
than he might have seen at 
home. It was, therefore, for- 
tunate for him that he could 
look within. And what did 
he find there? A symbolism 
which warred with the sim- 
plicity of his soul,—“I find,” 
said he, “that fascination re- 
sides in the symbol,”—and an 
endless store of useful maxims. 
Here, indeed, lay his best 
talent. He could not sustain 
an argument: with all his 
ambitions he could not make 
a system. But he was an 
excellent hand at a maxim. 
Indeed, he tumbled aphorisms 
out upon his pages with prodi- 
gal fertility. They are not all 
true, and they follow so closely 
one upon another that they 
make his works a trifle tire- 
some to read. But some of 
them have passed into our 
common speech. There are few 
which would not appear ad- 
mirable in a birthday book. 
“Hitch your waggon to a 
star.” Do not these words 
contain the whole gospel of 
progressive America? Here is 
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another, which has already 
done excellent service in con- 
troversy: “To be t is to 
be misunderstood.” ‘He that 
writes to himself writes to an 
eternal public.” “Every man 
alone is sincere. At the en- 
trance of a second person 
hypocrisy begins.” “Heroism 
feels, and never reasons, and 
therefore is always right.” 
Each of these aphorisms con- 
tains a well-stated truth, and 
they illustrate with perfect 
clarity Emerson’s peculiar 
talent. He outraged on every 
page the consistency which he 
held in light esteem ; he quoted 
with an easy freedom countless 
authors whom he imperfectly 
understood. With a light 
baggage of Platonism, he 
fancied himself a mystic; and, 
having scoffed for twenty years 
at human greatness, he is best 
known by a course of lectures 
upon great men. But, for all 
his contradictions, he knew 
better than most how to dis- 
engage the commonplace, and 
though his “superiority” is 
too often the superiority of 
the Mechanics’ Institute, some 
of his proverbs are pertinent 
enough to outlast his name. 
Thus on the same day there 
came into the world two 
apostles of the True and the 
Beautiful, which sounding 
abstractions they interpreted 
each after his own manner. 
They began the race of life 
together; they passed and re- 
passed one another many times 
as they shook off the years. 
Will either of them, we wonder, 
reach the winning-post of im- 
mortality ? 
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WE are now in the third year 
of the existing Parliament, and 
supposing it to die a natural 
death, it has four more to 
live. It has now reached a 
period at which the House of 
Commens is not usually seen 
to the greatest advantage. 
The buoyancy, freshness, and 
good-humour of a _ newly 
elected majority have passed 
away. The time of renewed 
activity inspired by the prospect 
of an approaching dissolution 
has not yet arrived. Hence, 
perhaps, the common saying 
that in its third or fourth 
session a Ministry is on its 
trial. But to judge from what 
has passed in Parliament down 
to the commencement of the 
Easter holidays, Ministers will 
have no reason to fear the ver- 
dict of the public when their 
labours are concluded. They 
have during the present session 
shown no signs of lassitude, hesi- 
tation, or weakness on any sub- 
ject. If we do not agree with 
all their proposals, we cannot 
accuse them of want of energy 
or promptitude. Important 
Bills have been read a second 
time. Others have been intro- 


duced and their provisions fully 
explained: and on two ques- 
tions of great, though unequal, 
moment the Government has de- 
clared its views, if not to the sat- 
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isfaction of all men, with unmis- 
takable clearness and decision. 
So far we are speaking only 
of the industry and activity of 
the Government, and the im- 
portance of the work done. 
We are not pledging ourselves 
to recognise the wisdom of all 
their measures: on the con- 
trary, with regard to two of 
the great questions of the 
day, which we have treated 
separately—namely, the Army 
Bill and the Irish Land Bill— 
it will be seen that on the 
first we differ from the Govern- 
ment scheme; while on the 
second, though we agree with 
the Bill in the main, we hope 
that further steps may be 
taken to provide against diffi- 
culties which may possibly arise 
in connection with it. Neither 
can we honestly congratulate 
Ministers on the attitude 
adopted by Mr Ritchie towards 
the Lighthouse question. The 
Light dues levied on the ship- 
ping interest cannot be regarded 
as ordinary insurances. The 
safety of our mercantile marine 
is a national concern, not only 
because of the commercial in- 
terests involved in it, but like- 
wise as a nursery for sailors, 
with which even a steam navy 
cannot entirely dispense. 
Measures which we can hon- 
estly applaud without any res- 
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ervations are the London Edu- 
cation Bill, the Port of London 
Bill, and the Scottish Licensing 
Bill. To take the last first, it is 
not denied on either side of the 
House that the Bill is a sub- 
stantial advance in the right 
direction. And of course what 
is true of most urgent public 
needs is equally true of this, 
that if we wait till something 
can be done which shall satisfy 
everybody, we shall never do 
anything at all. The prevalence 
of drunkenness in Scotland is 
allowed by Scotsmen them- 
selves to be more conspicuous 
than it is even in England ; and 
the misery caused by it to be, if 
possible, more widespread. We 
are happy to see, therefore, that 
there is a disposition in the 
House of Commons to accept 
the present Bill as a salutary 
preventive, without raising thé 
burning questions connected 
with the subject in general, or 
falling back on first principles, on 
which no two parties are agreed. 
The Temperance party, it ap- 
pears, are willing to co-operate 
with the Government in passing 
’ the measure through Parlia- 
ment, with only such amend- 
ments as shall improve its 
existing machinery, consistently 
with its original intention. 

In the debate on the second 
reading a good deal was said 
about local option, and the in- 
adequacy of the popular control 
over the liquor traffic which the 
Government proposed. But it 
1s sometimes forgotten that the 
liquor traffic is not criminal, and 
that in dealing with it we have 
more than one interest to con- 
sider. The application of popu- 
lar control to social habits is 
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a principle to be watched very 
narrowly, as it may easily de- 
velop into the grossest tyranny. 
We need only refer to the old 
Puritan régime in New Eng- 
land in proof of this assertion. 
Local option, therefore, in the 
discussion of the Government 
measure is ruled out. But 
there remain differences of 
opinion concerning the constitu- 
tion of the licensing authority 
and the court of appeal. Of 
the members composing the 
former body two-thirds will in 
the counties be justices of the 
peace and one-third county 
councillors. The appeal court 
in the counties will be consti- 
tuted on the same principle. 
Burghs with a population under 
7000 will be merged in the 
counties. In those with a 
larger population the licensing 
authority will be the burgh 
magistrates; and the appeal 
court will be formed of one- 
third of such magistrates and 
two-thirds justices of the peace. 
The preponderance thus given 
throughout to the non-elective 
element was the principal 
topic of debate on the second 
reading of the Bill, which 
took place on the 6th of April. 
On this point Government will 
no doubt endeavour to meet 
the wishes of the Scottish 
members as far as may be 
without endangering the con- 
ditions on which all such legis- 
lation must be based—security, 
that is, for the rights of min- 
orities, and respect for the 
property of individuals. 

Some speakers complained 
that nothing was said in the 
Bill about compensation ;* and 
if nothing is to be said about 
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it, here we have an excellent 
reason for the majority of 
justices of the peace in the 
licensing authorities and ap- 
peal courts. It is true that 
in England some justices of 
the. peace have shown them- 
selves somewhat too regard- 
less of vested interests. But 
on the whole, unless compen- 
sation is recognised, we would 
rather see these interests in 
the hands of the justices than 
handed over to the tender 
mercies of a so-called “ popu- 
lar” authority, swayed by 
every momentary impulse, and 
without the training and breed- 
ing which fit men to cope with 
clamour. It is questionable, 
however, whether by the omis- 
sion of compensation the Bill 
does not rather tend to defeat 
its own object. The following 


remarks of Sir J. Stirling- - 


Maxwell are very much to 
the point: “ Whilst, however, 
there was no system under 
which any kind of compensa- 
tion could be awarded, licens- 
ing authorities must feel that 
they had not really got a free 
hand in this matter, and what- 
ever their powers might be 
under the law, they would 
never make a full use of them 
under those circumstances.” 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
designated compensation as a 
Serbonian bog, a phrase which 
we trust the publicans will 
remember. But the question 
will have to be faced in Eng- 
land, if not in Scotland. The 
speeches of Lord Halsbury and 
Mr Balfour have already done 
much to allay the indignation 
in the Trade, very naturally 
excited by the policy of con- 
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fiscation which certain magis- 
terial pedants considered them- 
selves at liberty to adopt. We 
hope something will be said ere 
long to reassure the publicans 
of Scotland. Here are a class 
of men conducting a perfectly 
leitimate business, paying 
heavy taxes to the State, and 
just as much entitled to its 
protection as any other class of 
traders. It should never be in 
the power of any little clique 
or group to set at nought, of 
their own accord, a system 
which has flourished for cen- 
turies under the egis of the 
law; and which, sanctioned 
by the common-sense of the 
community, has attracted to 
itself large amounts of private 
capital, in full reliance on the 
prescriptive guarantees which 
civilised society affords. 

The clause in the Bill relating 
to grocers’ vans was generally 
applauded. As the law now 
stands they are nothing less 
than public-houses on wheels. 
Henceforth they will be al- 
lowed only to carry alcohol in 
obedience to a given order for 
it, instead of hawking it about 
for retail at every cottage door. 
The intention of this clause is 
excellent. We see some diffi- 
culty, however, in the enforce- 
ment of it. At all events, to 
make it generally effective will 
require police supervision of a 
somewhat stringent character. 


The London Education Bill, 
as it proceeds on substantially 
the same lines as the Bill of 
last year, of course gives the 
same offence to the devotees 
of the old system, and to all, 
in fact, who call themselves 
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Progressives. They contend 
that there ought to be a new 
educational authority created 
ad hoc, as it is called, and 
elected directly by the rate- 
payers—in other words, a 
revived school board under 
another name. This is what 
Dr Macnamara’s amendment 
and the National Union of 
Teachers are really aiming at, 
with the extinction of voluntary 
schools as their ultimate object 
in the background. But this 
is exactly what the Bill is in- 
tended to prevent. Dr Mac- 
namara let the cat out of the 
bag at Bournemouth. Pro- 
gressives resent the abolition 
of the old system as a practical 
rebuke to all the vagaries, ex- 
travagances, and costly and pre- 
tentious vanities which made it 
both odious and ridiculous. If 
they had their way these would 
all come back again; and it 
is devoutly to be hoped that 
Government will stand firmly 
by their present scheme. 

The new education authority 
for London will be the County 
Council, working through a com- 

. mittee of ninety-two members, 
on which all the councils of the 
new metropolitan boroughs will 
be duly represented. Of these 
ninety-two, thirty-six shall be 
persons who are members of 
the local education authority, 
appointed by that authority— 
that is, members of the county 
council, chosen by itself ; thirty- 
one shall be persons who are 
members of the councils of 
metropolitan boroughs, ap- 

pointed by those councils, the 

Common Council and _ the 

council of the City of West- 
minster each appointing two 
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members, and each of the other 
metropolitan boroughs appoint- 
ing one member; and twenty- 
five shall be appointed by the 
local education authority, in 
accordance with a scheme made 
by that authority, and approved 
by the Board of Education. 
Objections may be taken to 
the proportion in which these 
several contingents are allotted, 
and arguments may be found 
against admitting the borough 
councils at all. It is of course 
the interest of the National 
Union of Teachers to shake off 
an authority which may pos- 
sibly be a bar to their ambition. 
That goes without saying. 
But until we hear something 
against this feature of the Bill 
more cogent than anything we 
have heard yet we shall continue 
to regard it with considerable 
satisfaction. Members of the 
metropolitan borough councils 
are at least as well qualified for 
the task as members of pro- 
vincial county councils, and, 
whether we regard their busi- 
ness capacities or their know- 
ledge of educational require- 
ments, quite as well fitted to 
discharge the duties now as- 
signed to them as their breth- 
ren of Devonshire or Yorkshire. 
To the borough councils there 
will pertain the management of 
all public elementary schools 
within the borough, including 
the power of appointing and 
dismissing teachers, and the 
custody of the buildings. They 
are also to select the sites for 
any such additional schools 
as may be sanctioned by the 
superior authority. All their 
functions, iadeed, are to be ex- 
ercised subject to the control 
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of the central committee; and 
one objection to the scheme— 
namely, the probability of. fric- 
tion between the two—is 
answered by another. It is 
a mistake, we are told, to 
make every borough council 
an “autonomous unit.” If the 
borough council is autonomous, 
how can there be any fear of 
friction with the county council? 
If this fear is well founded, how 
can the borough council be 
autonomous? It seems to us 
that the latter is likely to be 
much better acquainted with 
local needs and more careful of 
the ratepayers’ money than the 
central committee, and any- 
thing tending to the reduction 
of taxation at the present 
moment should be warmly 
welcomed ; but unless the bor- 
oughs obtain some direct influ- 
ence over the spending bodies, 
there will be no attempt at 
economy, but in all human 
probability a still heavier bur- 
den on the public. 

More than that, the borough 
councils are much less likely 
to be at the mercy of those 
faddists and fanatics who in 
the pursuit of their respective 
hobbies regard neither justice 
nor economy. The public will 
scarcely have forgotten the out- 
lay incurred by the London 
School Board for the purchase 
of unnecessary sites, merely to 
prevent the voluntary schools 
from getting hold of them. 
The subordinate authorities 
will, it seems to us, be a whole- 
some check on such tendencies, 
should any such develop them- 
selves. We should be sorry to 
find out that we had only ex- 
changed one ogre for another. 
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Londoners do not want another 
educational despotism, nor to 
see their money swallowed up 
in teaching the working man’s 
children what can never do 
them any good and may do 
them much harm. 

The policy of Ministers is one 
thing ; their conduct and capac- 
ity another. No party can be 
expected long to continue faith- 
ful toa Government which shows 
itself deficient in either of the 
two last. But it may long con- 
tinue to support one with which 
it does not invariably agree, if 
it shows itself possessed of 
both. And no impartial man, 
whether in the House or out of 
it, can deny that both have been 
shown by Mr Balfour. We 
may disagree with his Army 
Bill, with his attitude towards 
the Irish University question, 
with the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to listen to the appeal 
of the shipping interest. But 
throughout, whether right or 
wrong, he has betrayed ng signof 
indecision or timidity. Having a 
statesman at the helm, who with 
high intellectual ability com- 
bines great practical common- 
sense, we should give him all the 
support in our power, conscious 
of the advantage we possess in 
a leader of such marked superi- 
ority, and the moral strength 
which the whole party derives 
from the presence of such a man 
at their head. 

His replies to Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman on the 
6th of April and to Mr Lloyd 
George on the 8th are well 
worth reading. Sir R. Reid 
proposed that the Grand Com- 
mittee to which the licensing 
Bill was referred should in- 
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clude the whole body of Scot- 
tish members. Once establish 
such a precedent, said Mr Bal- 
four, and where would you 
stop? How could we resist. 
the demand that Committees 
on English Bills should be con- 
sidered only by English mem- 
bers. He didn’t deny that the 
exclusion of Scottish members 
might be sometimes advan- 
tageous, but the principle was 
decidedly wrong. In the time 
of any great national excite- 
ment, when the relations be- 
tween England and Scotland 
happened to be rather strained, 
a situation which had occurred 
before and might occur again, 
such a system might be highly 
inconvenient, if not dangerous. 
The leader of the Opposition 
thought Scottish members were 
better able to judge of such 
questions than men from the 
Strand and Piccadilly. He 
said he meant members, not 
necessarily of Scottish birth, but 
representing Scottish constitu- 
encies. On that principle, said 
Mr Balfour, I should be disqual- 
ified for dealing with Scottish 
questions because I represent 
‘an English constituency, and 
the right hon. baronet for deal- 
ing with English questions be- 
cause he sits for a Scottish 
constituency. Sir Henry was 
too modest. Nobody would say 
that he was disqualified except 
himself, an admission into 
which he was driven by the 
exigencies of his own argu- 
ment. But, in truth, Sir 
Henry’s demand points to 
much wider consequences than 
may be apparent on the sur- 
face of it. We really do not 
see why, if Scottish members 
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are to be supreme in a Com- 
mittee on Scottish business, they 
should not also be supreme in 
all legislation that relates to 
Scotland. It would only be a 
little further extension of the 
same principle. At all events, 
it is‘certain that if the motion 
had been carried, it would 
shortly have been followed 
by similar demands from both 
Welsh and Irish members. 
In fact the germ of Home Rule 
lurks in Sir R. Reid’s amend- 
ment, and Mr Balfour put his 
foot down upon it with praise- 
worthy promptitude. 

On Wednesday, the day of 
the adjournment, Mr Lloyd- 
George attacked Mr Balfour 
with great vehemence for his 
reply to a deputation of 
licensed victuallers, in which 
he regretted the conduct of the 
magistrates in refusing the 
renewal of licences without 
any misconduct being proved 
against the holder —attribut- 
ing the Prime Minister’s speech 
to electioneering motives. It 
does not much matter what 
the member for Carnarvon 
says. But we were sorry to 
see that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman thought it con- 
sistent with his duty as leader 
of the Opposition to repeat the 
charge—in language, moreover, 
which we are sure he must 
have deeply regretted when 
the excitement of the moment 
was over. In his present un- 
happy situation, however, Sir 
Henry must be thankful for 
small opportunities, and it has 
been evident on one or two 
occasions lately that he has 
only been speaking as Sir 
Roger de Coverley spoke at 
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the assizes. ‘The speech he 
made,” says Addison, “was so 
little to the purpose that I shall 
not trouble my readers with an 
account of it, and I believe was 
not so much designed by the 
knight himself to inform the 
court, as to give him a figure 
in my eye, and to keep up his 
credit in the country.” That 
Mr Balfour might wish to put 
himself right with the con- 
stituencies who had _ been 
treated to very garbled ver- 
sions of the Government policy 
on this question is likely enough; 
and he was well within his 
rights in doing so. But the 
real answer to the charges 
brought against him is to be 
found at the end of his speech 
on this occasion. In a few 
clear and forcible sentences, he 
at once put the compensation 
question on its proper footing. 
It was required, he said, in the 
interests of public morality. 
It would be a great national 
evil if the liquor traffic fell into 
the hands of a lower grade of 
men, who, uncertain of their 
position, would only seek to 
make hay while the sun 
shone. It is all-important to 
keep the trade in the hands 
of men of substance and re- 
spectability, and this could 
never be done if the business 
was placed on such a precarious 
footing as Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and his temperance 
allies require. Here spoke the 
real statesman—superior alike 
to both cant and calumny. 


Mr Balfour’s courage and 
liberality were equally con- 
spicuous in his speech on the 
Church Discipline Bill on the 
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19th March. There is no doubt 
a section of English clergymen 
in the Church—not perhaps so 
numerous as some alarmists ap- 
prehend, but sufficiently large 
to justify considerable anxiety— 
whose object it is to restore the 
Church of England as she was 
before the Reformation, barring 
only the papal supremacy. That 
this object can be pursued 
without flagrant violation of 
the Church’s law, as represented 
in the Book of Common Prayer, 
they scarcely pretend them- 
selves; and in as far as Mr 
Austin Taylor’s Church Dis- 
cipline Bill is directed to the 
extirpation of this group of 


traitors, it has our entire 
sympathy. We may doubt, 
perhaps, whether the way 


which he has chosen is the best 
way; but if the means which 
he proposes are not what we 
ourselves should have adopted, 
the end which he has in view 
meets with our entire ap- 
proval. In regard to the whole 
question of ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion, we have, however, a second 
point to consider, and that is 
the preservation of the Estab- 
lished Church as a part of 
the English constitution. One 
test to which, in our opinion, 
all such measures must be sub- 
jected, is the degree in which 
they are calculated to secure 
this object. And this is one 
which we fear the Bill in ques- 
tion fails to satisfy. So far 
from fulfilling the two great 
purposes which Conservative 
legislators must always keep 
before their eyes—namely, the 
repulsion of Romanism and the 
security of the Establishment— 
we greatly doubt whether it 
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would not have exactly the op- 
posite effect — strengthen the 
hands of Romanism and-bring 
the Establishment to the ground. 

We desire in this article to 
approach the question from a 
purely political and social point 
of view, and shall say no more 
than we have already said as 
to the utter incompatibility 
of reconciling ultra-Ritualism 
with the liturgy and Articles 
of the Church of England. 
But it must also be added 
that the same incompatibility 
exists between the character 
which the opposite party would 
fain fasten on the Prayer-Book 
and the positive language con- 
tained in it, representing as it 
does the intention of the Re- 
formers both under Henry and 
Elizabeth. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the re- 
actionist excesses have cre- 
ated profound dissatisfaction 
throughout the country. It 
is useless to investigate the 
nature of it. It exists, 
and must be reckoned with. 
Ministers, whether they 
take the matter into their 
own hands or leave it to be 
dealt with by private mem- 
bers, reserving to themselves 
the right of calling on their 
party to follow the lead of 
the Government in dealing 
with it, have a very difficult 
and delicate task before them. 
Illegal practices, says Mr Bal- 
four, must be put down, but 
in such a manner “as shall 
not alienate a great body of 
opinion absolutely loyal to the 
Church, with which we may 
differ, but which really dislikes 
these practices as much as we 
do.” These words are the key 
VOL, CLXXIII.—NO. MLI. 
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to the Government policy. The 
great body of opinion here re- 
ferred to is that of the old his- 
toric High Church party, rep- 
resented by Sir John Doring- 
ton’s deputation, who have no 
sympathy with “medisvalism,” 
but would recoil from any 
solution of the problem requir- 
ing them to renounce those 
Anglo-Catholic principles which 
were recognised by the Re- 
formers, and are represented 
in the Prayer-Book. 

It may be asked why Mr 
Balfour thought it necessary 
to introduce this proviso. The 
reason is that, in common with 
most English Churchmen, he 
knows that the ultra party, by 
which the Liverpool Bill is 
promoted, have ulterior designs 
in the background, and would 
certainly not stop short at 
merely getting rid of such 
practices as have given to 
St Ethelburga’s, St Michael’s, 
Shoreditch, and St Mary’s, 
Munster Square, an unenvi- 
able notoriety. It is this 
knowledge which has_ re- 
strained High Churchmen 
generally from more openly 
expressing their disapproval of 
the Romanising ritualists. 
And it is this knowledge 
which must necessarily govern 
any measures either taken or 
approved of by Government for 
dealing with the lawbreakers, 
who, relying perhaps on the 
recognised difficulties which 
stand in the way of legislation, 
have carried their licentious 
audacity to lengths which 
have become almost unbear- 
able, and may ultimately goad 
the country into accepting as 
remedies what they have 
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hitherto regarded as poisons. 
We have no doubt in the world 
that measures, from whatever 
quarter emanating, which had 
the effect of alienating any 
number of sincere and con- 
scientious men, to whatever 
party they belonged, would be 
followed by disestablishment : 
and it is most devoutly to be 
hoped that no stone will be 
left unturned to find some way 
out of our trouble, before pro- 
ceeding to extremities, which, 
if effective for the moment, 
would probably in the long- 
run prove more dangerous to 
Protestantism than the very 
system they were intended to 
suppress. 

In the lately published ‘ Life 
of Bishop Westcott,’ neither a 
Ritualist nor much of a High 
Churchman, we find the fol- 
lowing testimony to the para- 
mount importance of maintain- 
ing the National Church :— 


“He did not ignore the possibility 
of a situation in which the inherit- 
ance of a National Church might 
have to be sacrificed, if the State 
should take some action that com- 
promised vital principles of the 
Church; but he did not consider 
this to be seriously threatened for 
the present, except by the self-will 
of some of the clergy themselves. 
And his sense of proportion made 
him demand a patience which would 
not lightly throw away ‘such a price- 
less heritage’ for the sake of a paper 
theory or a transient alarm.” 


In writing to a clergyman 
from Bishop Auckland in No- 
vember 1898, he says, “ At the 
present time everything seems 
to me to fall into insignificance 
compared with the maintenance 
of our inheritance in a National 


Church,” What that Church 





is he told us in his speech at 
the Albert Hall in 1893 in 
words of great power and 
beauty; and he quite agrees 
with what Archbishop David- 
son said to the deputation, 
already referred to, on the 
necessity of strengthening the 
hands of the bishops. “The 
best hope for the Church lies, 
I feel sure,” said the Bishop of 
Durham, “in the clear affirm- 
ation of the final responsi- 
bility of bishops.” And he 
shows how they are hampered 
at present by conflicting judg- 
ments. 

Our reasons for thinking that 
the “alienation” spoken of by 
Mr Balfour would ultimately 
lead to disestablishment are 
easily explained. Religious 
parties in England are just as 
capable of secession as they 
were in Scotland sixty years 
ago. The Evangelical party 
in England, if denied what they 
held to be their just rights, 
might follow the example of 
the Free Kirk. The High 
Church party, if the repression 
of ritualism were carried so far 
as to threaten their own prin- 
ciples, might follow the example 
of the non-jurors. These are 
no imaginary dangers, and 
they were clearly foreseen by 
Bishop Westcott. Not long 
ago an influential layman wrote 
to the bishop of an English 
diocese, on a benefice becoming 
vacant of which the bishop was 
patron, informing him that if a 
High Churchman was appointed 
to it he should exchange his 
parish church for the neigh- 
bouring nonconformist chapel. 
On the other hand, the old 
High Church party with no 
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medieval leanings have plainly 
declared that they could not 
remain in the Church of 
England if handed over to 
the Genevan school. 

If the whole party were 
offended, this spirit would 
spread, and an organised seces- 
sion follow. The Evangelical 
secessionists would either join 
some Nonconformist Society or 
they would build churches and 
chapels of their own for ser- 
vices to be conducted according 
to their own ideas. But they 
would certainly not be satisfied 
to see their rivals left in posses- 
sion of the field and calling 
themselves the National Church. 
They would combine with the 
old Nonconformists in demand- 
ing disestablishment, and they 
would get it. If the Established 
Church has to fight for -her 
life even now, while she is still 
united, in what position would 
she be were the enemy re- 
inforced by so powerful a body 
of auxiliaries as we are here 
supposing, who would then 
be able with some plausibility 
to declare that she had no 
longer any title to call herself 
the National Church? Yet to 
prevent this catastrophe diffi- 
culties have to be overcome 
which seem almost insuperable, 
Supposing, what is highly im- 
probable, that, the bishop 
being shelved, the Low Church 
party obtained a decision in 
their favour from a civil tri- 
bunal on all the points at issue, 
this would only precipitate a 
similar convulsion in the op- 
posite camp. If they failed in 
this object, the next demand 
would be for a revision of the 
Prayer-Book, which could not 
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be granted without alienating 
a much larger party in the 
Church than the Ritualists 
and the ultra - Ritualists put 
together. We do not antici- 
pate for a moment that the 
complainants would get all 
they want from a court of 
law, whether civil or ecclesi- 
astical. The Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council 
refused to set aside the Lambeth 
judgment. And any material 
departure from the views then 
expressed by the highest court 
of appeal to which ecclesiastical 
cases can be carried is hardly 
to be anticipated. But to 
complete our argument, it is 
necessary to put the other 
alternative. 

Let us suppose, then, that 
in any further contest between 
the two parties the Evan- 
gelicals were victorious all 
along the line. We know that 
in that case, if they pushed 
their advantage, as they nat- 
urally might, to the uttermost, 
there would be an immediate 
secession from the opposite 
camp, by no means confined 
to Ritualists or ultra-Ritualists; 
and we need hardly ask what 
would be the condition of the 
Church of England after such 
a rupture. Many of the most 
highly cultured, deeply learned, 
and zealous men in the English 
Church are to be found among 
the High Church party. If 
the Establishment could not 
withstand the assaults of its 
enemies after an Evangelical 
secession, still less could it do 
so after an Anglican secession. 

The deprived clergy, we are 
assured, would conduct their 
services in town-halls, assembly 
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rooms, or wherever they could 
find accommodation, carrying 
their congregations, as some of 
them have done already, wholly 
or in part with them, approach- 
ing nearer and nearer to Rome 
every day, till they were divided 
from her only on the question of 
supremacy, all Roman doctrine 
being accepted, taught, and 
carried out. As in all revolu- 
tions, the Ultras would carry 
all before them. Talk of the 
spread of Romanism in this 
country now,—what would it 
be then! Finding its way 
into all our towns and villages 
by a thousand new channels, 
it would soon obtain a hold 
upon the popular mind, com- 
pared with which its influence 
at this moment is child’s play. 

Let those who tell us that 
the laity would not follow the 
clergy explain why it is that 
the spread of what is under- 
stood by Ritualism is so much 
feared. If it has no supporters 
among the laity, how can it be 
spreading? We need not in 
that case be afraid of it. But 
the contrary is the truth, and 
the anxiety betrayed by its op- 
ponents shows that they know 
it. It is the lay sympathy 
with Ritualism which alone 
makes it dangerous. And if 
the existing law must be 
strengthened in order to neu- 
tralise the effect of it, what 
would it be when there was 
no law at all? This point we 
think has not been sufficiently 
considered. Would not the 
Romanisers be less dangerous 
in the Established Church, 
where they are still under some 
kind of control, however im- 


perfect, than they would be 


outside of it, where they could 
do exactly as they liked? 

Thus by different roads we 
come to the same conclusion— 
namely, that by the process of 
alienation against which Mr 
Balfour warned us we should 
soon find ourselves driven to 
the separation of Church and 
State, with the loss of all those 
inestimable social and religious 
advantages which their union 
has conferred on this country. 
For the tolerant, enlightened, 
and comprehensive spirit which 
has hitherto distinguished the 
Church of England, we should 
have got in exchange the sec- 
tarian temper, with all its nar- 
rowness and all its arrogance. 
The clergy would be drawn 
from a different class, and for 
what they might lose in social 
consideration would naturally 
endeavour to compensate by 
the exaltation of their spiritual 
pretensions. We should have 
a Protestant Popery at one 
end of the chain and a Catholic 
Popery at the other. 

To call attention to this 
danger has been our object in 
the foregoing remarks. But 
in order to avoid confusion we 
must add a word or two on the 
nomenclature of Church parties. 
We have used the term High 
Church by itself to denote the 
old historic Anglican party 
which has always existed in 
the Church through all vicissi- 
tudes. In our use of the word 
Ritualism we have done our 
best to avoid confounding 
together two parties who are 
really quite distinct from each 
other, though to the man in the 
street they are one. These are 
the Romanising Ritualists and 
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the non-Romanising Ritualists, 
who should properly be included 
within the ranks of the High 
Church party, as they melt 
into each other by almost im- 
perceptible degrees. 


We must conclude with a 
few words on the present state 
of parties and the condition 
of the Ministerial majority. 
Large parliamentary majorities 
—majorities, that is, of more 
than a hundred—even when 
quite homogeneous, seldom last 
for a whole Parliament with- 
out developing internal differ- 
ences of opinion; and as these 
will not be confined to indi- 
viduals, but will be shared by 
other members who happen to 
think alike on particular ques- 
tions, groups are gradually 
constituted accustomed to act 
together, whom it is now the 
fashion to call Caves. Several 
such exist in the present House 
of Commons. They are by no 
means an unmixed evil: their 
activity and curiosity lead some- 
times to very useful results. 
But it is a heavy tax on our 
. charity to be required to believe 
that they are all equally actu- 
ated by zeal for the public good. 
Some will be acting in obedi- 
ence to a necessity which new 
parliamentary conditions have 
created, others from less laud- 
able motives. Every extension 
of the Franchise since 1832 has 
increased the number of mem- 
bers in the House of Commons, 
who are expected by their 
constituents to do something. 
Members cannot detach them- 
selves from public business as 
they could do in the old days, 
when men like Sir John 
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Lowther, Asheton Smith, Lord 
Althorpe, or Lord George Ben- 
tinck dashed up to town for 
the division, and back again 
next morning for the hounds. 
That golden age has passed 
away. Men must attend to 
the debates, know something of 
what is going on, and have 
something to say to their con- 
stituents when they meet them. 

This is all very well; but 
there is another side to the 
picture. The situation we have 
described, besides entailing upon 
one class of members a degree 
of activity to which in the pre- 
Reform era they would have 
been strangers, affords an op- 
portunity to others for making 
themselves conspicuous, for as- 
suming an air of independence, 
and for causing the public, as 
they fondly hope, to exclaim, 
what fine fellows they are. The 
Cave, accordingly, seems now to 
have become a regular parlia- 
mentary institution, to be looked 
for every third or fourth session 
with almost as much certainty 
as east winds in March or 
yellow fogs in autumn. If we 
read it aright, however, we 
shall see that, so far from being 
dangerous, it serves in reality 
a very useful purpose, afford- 
ing an easy road to distinction 
for gentlemen who, without 
such facilities, and denied any 
safety-valve for their vanity, 
might possibly become more 
troublesome to Government 
than they are now. 


The state of parties at the 
present moment is often made 
the subject of much mis- 
taken comment; just as people 
are frightened to death when 
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they hear the ice crack, though 
in reality it is perfectly 
safe: and to listen to some 
folk we should believe that 
Unionism was gaping at every 
joint. It would be more 
true to say that its ene- 
mies are perspiring at every 
joint. They find no vulnerable 
point in the enemy’s harness 
at which their shafts can be 
aimed with any prospect of 
success. That their failure is 
partly owing to the badness of 
their own weapons, as well as to 
the strength of their adversary’s 
armour, may be readily allowed. 
We do not ourselves regard the 
latter as impenetrable. But 
while the Opposition continue 
to assert principles which the 
country has repeatedly rejected, 
they can expect nothing better. 
Their violence is the measure 
of their weakness. The threat 
that when they return to power 
they will repeal—not amend, 
mind, but repeal, in toto—all 
the Education Acts and Licens- 
ing Acts of the present Govern- 
ment, is a proof of this. They 
would never say so if they saw 
any chance of being called 
upon to redeem their pledges. 
We can have no surer signs of 
the stability of a Government 
than the empty boasts of irre- 
sponsible hostility. : 
Those who mistake, as we 
believe there are some who do, 
the restlessness of groups for 
the disintegration of parties 
can neither remember the past 
nor properly appreciate the 
present. Caves, after all, 
are no new things. Young 


England was a Cave; but it 
was not Young England that 
overthrew Sir R. Peel or broke 
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up the Conservative party. 
There was a Cave during Mr 
Gladstone’s first administra- 
tion. But it was the irrepress- 
ible Irish Brigade that drove 
Mr Gladstone from office. Of 
course there are instances to 
the contrary; but we merely 
mention these facts to show 
that Governments which are 
strong in other respects have 
little to fear from malcontents 
who have nothing but errors of 
detail to allege against them. 
In 1866 Earl Russell’s Govern- 
ment was not a strong one. 
His lordship was only a figure- 
head. Mr Gladstone and Mr 
Bright were the real Govern- 
ment, so that what we had 
before us was the spectacle of 
a Radical Government sup- 
ported by a Palmerstonian 
majority. The result was in- 
evitable. But the present 
Government is strong in the 
determination of the whole 
English nation to maintain the 
integrity of the constitution at 
home and the greatness of the 
Empire abroad. As long as 
these are threatened, Caves may 
be filled and emptied, ring- 
leaders may rise and fall, but the 
garrison Government will re- 
main unshaken. Nor is it easy 
to see how the situation is to 
be changed without such a 
wholesale repudiation of first 
principles by one party or 
another as the most cynical 
politician can hardly anticipate. 
No Liberal Unionists, supposing 
any of them to be so inclined, 
which there is no reason in the 
world to believe, can join the 
present Opposition unless its 
leaders renounce Home Rule. 
If they do renounce Home 
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Rule, they lose the Nation- 
alists; and if they lose the 
Nationalists, they lose all 
chance of a majority. On the 
other hand, supposing, what we 
have to apologise for suggest- 
ing, though only for the sake 
of argument, that any number 
of Liberal Unionists were found 
willing to adopt Home Rule, 
and joined the Opposition on 
that understanding, there would 
still be “the predominant part- 
ner” to deal with. The utmost 
that could happen would be 
what happened in ’92, to be 
followed by what happened in 
95, bringing us round again to 
exactly where we are now. 

For another equally import- 
ant recantation has to be made 
before Great Britain will return 
another Liberal majority, out- 
numbering both the Unionists, 
who still remained united, and 
the Home Rulers put together. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man and the Little Englanders 
in general must gulp down 
all they have said about the 
South African war, and all the 
abuse they have showered on 
. Imperialist principles, before the 
country will ever again intrust 
its destinies to their hands. 
We have had enough of sur- 
renders and evacuations, and 
the terrible consequences flow- 
ing from them both in North 
and South Africa, to place con- 
fidence again in a party on 
whom the blood of Gordon and 
the bones of thousands of our 
countrymen mouldering in the 
desert seem still to call for 
retribution. 

With all these experiences 
fresh in their memory, the 
public are not likely to listen 
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with much patience to such a 
speech as Mr Morley’s at Mon- 
trose, even were it free from 
such blunders as we are sur- 
prised Mr Morley should have 
made. Speaking of an “alter- 
native Government” he says— 


“Reading through the events in 
— history, since the great dis- 
ocation of the Tory party, in the 
year 1847, on the question of Free 
Trade, you will find that from 1846 to 
1859 you had got divisions. There 
was a small party of Protectionists, 
Tories, Palmerston Whigs, Russell 
Whigs, and Peelites, and the question 
which was constantly put was, ‘Is 
there any possibility of an alterna- 
tive Government?’ But somehow or 
another, gentlemen, an alternative 
Government always turned up.” 


Yes: and what kind of alter- 
native Governments were they 
that “always turned up”? 
Why, Governments that were 
always in a minority, that never 
lasted three years, and never 
once survived a dissolution. 
Does Mr Morley wish to restore 
such a state of things as that? 

On the subject of empire his 
words are still more remark- 
able :— 


“When I look back upon the empire 
of old Rome, and then upon the great 
later empire of Spain, I think that it 
would not be a bad definition of an 
empire to describe it as a State 
system that ruins itself by wasting its 
capital.” 


He relied, we suppose, on his 
hearers’ ignorance of ancient 
history. Empires are not im- 
mortal. But an empire which, 
like the Roman, after five hun- 
dred years of conquest lasted a 
thousand years longer as the 
Mistress of the World is good 
enough for our money. 

Even supposing these various 
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parties to be capable of bolting 
all their pledges without chok- 
ing, in what light would they 
appear before the public after- 
wards? In swallowing their 
own words on such a scale 
as this they would have swal- 
lowed their own characters, 
and be left without a rag of 
reputation to cover their moral 
nakedness. Is it likely that 
they could buy back public 
opinion by such shameless ter- 
giversation as this, prompted 
as it would be by transparently 
selfish motives? Lord Rosebery 
would never consent to be the 
leader of such a party as this. 
The iron entered into his soul 
ten years ago. And it would 
be no good if he did. That 
“reconstruction” of which 
political quidnuncs in their 
high political jargon are fond 
of talking, lies on the other side 
of a range of difficulties which 
it will take many years to clear 
away. But whenever it comes 
we hope that Conservatives 
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will be prepared for it. It is 
idle to say that there are no 
Conservatives now. In all 
highly civilised countries with 
complex organisations like our 
own there must be Conserva- 
tives. Let both Englishmen 
and Scotsmen remember what 
they are fighting for when 
they stand up in defence of 
our political and social order— 
the monarchy, the Established 
Church, the territorial aristoc- 
racy, the network of meni- 
cipal jurisdictions which teach 
men self-government and self- 
respect ; the rights of property 
and the rights of labour, which 
encourage industrial enterprise 
and stimulate personal energy : 
let them reflect that it is not 
for their own sakes alone that 
we cherish these great institu- 
tions, but for the sake also of 
that which they have formed 
and moulded, and which is at 
the bottom of all our power 
and prosperity —the national 
character. 
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